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_ THE QUIVER 


| HUMAN SALT LICKS 


A most interesting article contributed 


By DR. W. LAUZUN-BROWN 


and reproduced, by permission of the publishers, from “Useful Information for 
the Home,” published by S. Trenner @ Son, Gray's Inn Road, London (4/6 net). 








CYEYLMOST from the beginning of the — salt springs or human salt licks—a million 





wi etullic salts have been ap- have to stay at home. 

pre ted as remedies in disease not Modern science, however, has made this 

‘ in, but by the lower a matter of little consequence, and has so 

inimals Instinct doubtless first taught brought it about that if the patient cannot 

ynimals, and p lagreat part in directing go to the salt licks, the salt licks can come to 

iman p \ man sought to discover, the patient. That is one of the principal 

| simple ex] its upon himself, natural reasons why Kriischen Salts has obtained 
gents capab relieving his suffering and 
| f comtortit m in iliness. The buffaloes 
North Amer r the Guanacos of South 
Ameri in b seen to leave their grassy 


I ns 1 ‘ dy to the salt licks. 
“Salt Licks” is a term given to places 
where deer and other animals come to 
eat a certain soil containing earthy salts. 


i) 





ey dig ip with their hoofs and eat it. 
hi Vel mmon in the backwoods, and 
e ther ) wait to shoot the animals 
| hen they approach the spots. Many and 
rious are 1 methods by which animals 
ek to obt for their use the natural 

ral sal 
This natural instinct is explained as being 
endeavour the part of the animals to 
in a pr r adjustment of the balance 
| The il man for peculiar articles of 
et indicates milar iral instinct. Thus 
| persons recove rom a long wasting illness, 
| h as fev ery capricious appetites. 
hoid fever tients crave for salt ham, a 
ng, o1 ed m t. lo the thera- 
loss of chlorides in the 
| wants to be made good 
| erelore, that physi- 
here of lite the 





it country they 

universal fact—a SO great a name for itself. It is a 
preparation containing in itself all the 

M have them u-eful in the com principal metallic salts found in nature. 

heumatism, It has not the crudeness of any one particular 


Peau, 7 l 
and of the various salt, but is an elegant combination of them 
hence their great all in proper quantity. It is a preparation 
with one turther advantage, that it contains 
Whi ra e1 pring with metallic me gas and does not effervesce. 
patients crowd 
i nen For every thou- Kru en Salts a sold by chet ts all over the world, Price 
l I natlord t rush to these in United Kingdom, 1 6 per bottle \broad ghtly more 
Q 1 
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Beauty’s 
Influence 





Personal attractiveness goes a long way towards success in lie. 
Beauty influences people very strongly. 

Every woman cannot have perfect features, but she can possess 
a beauty even more important—a good complexion, that clear 
unblemished skin which makes the plainest face charming and 
attractive, and enables woman to retain her youthful appearance. 


It is only a matter of a little time and care and— 





KING OF HEALTH 


Toilet Cream 


Regesan Cream is scientifically constituted to aid Nature in 
nourishing and beautifying the skin. It cleanses the pores, 
enabling them to fulfil their natural functions, and makes the 
skin pliable yet firm, clear and velvety. 

In cases where the skin has been neglected the benefic’al properties 
of Regesan Toilet Cream can be proved on the first application, 
Unless the skin is in perfect condition a slight tingling occurs, 
which is due to the astringent nature of the cream. This is only 
of short duration, but it proves that the cream is stimulating and 
toning up the skin. After a few applications the tingling will not 
occur, which means that the skin has become perfectly healthy. 


Regesan Toilet Cream is delightfully perfumed, is non-greasy, 
and cannot possibly grow hair. 


103d. and 1/6 per Jar. 


GUARANTEED 
AND 
SOLD ONLY BY 
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Pipe Perfect 
PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves 
of the tobacco plant “pipe perfect” 
Player's Navy Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is everything 

that a tobacco can be. It is cool 
and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that 
of some rare vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with the 

best of Mixtures and know 

all the joy that a perfect 
tobacco can bring. 





Mild 5°. »: Medium 5°»: 
White Label 42°. = 
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250,000 MILES OF 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR GROWN IN ENGLAND DAILY 


Why are You Losing Yours ? 


A Famous English Specialist gives some startiing facts about Hair-Growth, 
and offers Free of all Cost a splendid “Hariene” Hair-Growing Outfit to 
Double the Luxuriance and Beauty of their Hair. 




















A quarter of a million miles of beautiful hair actually hair, a further accession of health and strength in the 
grown in England in a single day! hair shafts, and, above all, another company of re. 

his is the startlin tatement made by a fam vitalised hair roots, each one of which wakes up to new 
authority on hair culture If all the -_ grown in activity, an activity that speedily gives to women a glori- 
England to-day were put together they would make a ous mass of really luxuriant tresses, scintillating with the 
* thread f hair that would go ten times round t rt radiant beauty and lustre of youthful hair health 

[his really stupendous fact t direct result of For men “ Harlene Hair-Drill” has precisely the 
the wonderful manner in wl ir foremost Hai same effect. He w regularly uses ** Harlene”’ is a 
Specialist has popularised his scientific re arche hundred times more distinguished-looking and more 
into the cause of hair ail nts it ! ul handsome than he whose thin, straying hairs have 
to foster hair growtl taken all iracter away trom his teatures 

To-day there is not a newspaper reader in , this magnificent home “ Harlene” Hair. 
the British Isles wl is not tamihar with Growing Outfit is tor every reader wh 

* Harlene,” and there is scarcely an observing ends the coupon below with 3d. stamps 


to pay postage and packing 
bhe outht comprises 


1. A trial bottle of *‘Harlene” for 
the Hair—the famous preparation 
which actually grows new hair, soft, 
glossy, and abundant. 

2. A packet of **Cremex,” 
the shampoo which keeps 
your scalp clean and healthy, 
and prepares the head for 
** Hair-Drill.”’ 


reader who does not know something of the 
theo! f hair growth through readin { Mi 
Edwards’ sensational scientific experiments 
250,000 miles of hair are grown in England 
ily—because the public have been 

( t up to a knowledge of hair 
culture They have been shown how kn 


t ary out “ Harlene Hair-Drill ” in 4. 
the convenience of their own homes 


ind invariably they have 








the new hau campaign, whi 
made them the de lighted P 3. A copy of the “* Hair. 
sessors of a superb head of : Drilt” Booklet. explaining 

ge oe how you may grow literally a 
; means of a special tnt new head of hair, and banish 
. tely tree all st; the every hair ailment. 


! ot 

tht, in fact, which 
invited t 1ecept to-day 
WHY IS YOUR HAIR LACK. 
ING IN LUSTRE, TEXTURE. 
COLOUR AND QUANTITY ? 


Send off the coupon at once 
and prove to your own per- 
sonal satisfaction that “ Hair. 
Drill” does all that is claimed 


for it 


No matte vhere you 1 I Those of our readers whose 
matter | v dit It n hair is not what they would 
imp ble I thin} have it be should try to con- 
task t lit the bea jure up the vision of how much 
lustre, and abundance of more attractive they would be 
ha you are invited to ma Thousanda wv u ses are} f if their hair was as abundant 
t Harlene test in ! ‘ he he nee he head ticle, to-day a _ ro, or 15 years 
wn home at Mr. Edward eg at se ers SS ee N wo. But it need not remain a 
expense iness, and ‘ uence “ Hair-D I vision—a dream of the past 
Ask yourself why your 1 tow ‘ It is possible to bring back 
is so thin and stragzl I ir hair in trebled abundan 
In quality and so lacking in t live vital colour that nd beaut ind t mmence to do so free of charge 
| f perfect hair heal Accept the ft to-da ind thus protect your halt 
Ask elf why ir | nd comb rol f from all disorde endering it at once more attractive 
mal i eve mornin I ip seer py ndat 1 fu f colour 
pet full of f and dandrut ve Harlet lin 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d bottles 
ind “* Cremes nis. boxes of umpoos (single, 2d 
! 1k for a moment, and ll be foreed t idmit each), 1 ! ts and stores everywhere, or direct by 
that if is due to haw neglect Edwards’ “* Harlene’ Co., 20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street 
( but,” hundreds of read vill say, “I user London, W.C., post free on remittance Foreign postage 
I and comb regula nd have re lar shamy ext ( | ind P.O.’s should be crossed 
~ but the « i { the whel tter n 
n Scientific Treatment, the wientitw treatwentthat —=—POST THIS TO-DAY} 
ty ble for many ft beautiful, lust: +, For a Complete ** Hair-Drili" Outfit and full par- 
lhealt iirt nin Eng! hos Jail ticulars how to use it with the best results—to 
ntit t ity t | te in eve deta nad LIOWARD ‘ HARLENE co F 
I rran 1 t in taken 6 Lamb's ¢ luit St., London, W ” 
By Char 1 F } e p t in the work 


MAGNIFICENT HOME HAIR-GROWING OUTFIT NAMI 
FREE OF COST TO FURTHER POPULARISE : 
*“HARLENE 
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FE IR Ee 


Like a Living 
Skeleto 


Tortured by Acute Indigestion, Palpitation and Back pains. 











Here is a story which shows once again the extraordinary 
power of Dr. Ca ssell's Tablets to restore the vital processes of the 
body, and thus to effect recovery in cases where other methods 
fail utterly No one who saw Mrs. King, of g Vernon Road, 
Copnor, Portsmouth, ever expected her to recover, yet to-day she 


is, as she expresses it, just full of health and strength, thanks to 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. Seen recently, she said :—‘' The cure which 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets have effected in me is to my mind nothing 
short of a miracle, and I can never express the gratitude I feel. 
They have certainly saved my life, and made me splendidly strong 
and well, though before I took them I was so wasted and suffering 
that recovery seemed out of the question. 

‘Tam a woman of middle age, I have borne 23 children in 25 


years, and all my trouble dates from the birth of my last baby, 
five years ago I was never the same after that. My strength 
went from me, and I began to suffer with pain at my chest and 
round my left side So severe did this become that I could not 
bear the slightest pressure, and the pain in my side was as though 


the very flesh were being scraped from my bones, I lost all 
appetite, and used to suffer from frightful headaches, and _ pal- 
pitation that was like an engine beating in my breast. I went 











almost blind with dizziness, and oh! so sick. Then came 
retching Everything I took returned, even a glass of water ora 
cup of tea I was also extremely constipated. I was in bed for weeks at a time, and when I struggled up from 
very weariness, I had soon to go back again. I got weaker and more wasted, till I was like a living skeleton. 
Doctor's medicine and other things I tried did me no good Nothing did any good till I got Dr. Cassell's 
Tablets. Then—Oh! what a blessed reliet I got steadily better from the first, and now I am just full 


of health and strength.’ 


Dr. Cassell’ 
wary Tablets 


Dr. Cassell's Tablets are a genuine and tested remedy for all forms of nerve or 


bodily weakness in old or young They are composed of harmless ingredients 
which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres. They are the surest 








-—_ 
eae Nga 


remedy tor 


h Disorders 






assell’s ( Mia tion 
Box A68). Chester Wasting Diseases 
Road, Ma ester Palpitation 
Neurasthenia Vital Exhaustion 


ee eeaaeaewae ae 


and are specially valuable for nursing Mothers, and the Critical Periods of Life. 

















eiatrapuiamit 44 ' d . t Ta ts at 10}4., $/8h, and 2 S- the 2 ‘9 size 
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THE DANGER OF HAIR-‘COLOUR’ RENEWERS 


Mr. Geo. R. Sims tells how to increase the profusion of the hair 
and to preserve its colour and beauty at one and the same time. 








LADY COLLINS, LADY SYKES, L. FORBES-ROBERTSON, P. WOLFE MURRAY, 
Commander, R.N., “RITA,” the famous Novelist, COL. E. PERRY, and thousands have 
written their grateful thanks to Mr. Sims 


Ricnw nut-brown hair which seems to catch Mr 
and hold the sunlight— brown with the glint i 
of gold or copper among its heavy folds 
black, deep and lustrous like a raven’s win 
these are colours which appeal irresistibly to 
the artist. 

And every natural woman is anxious to pre 
serve this crowning charm of colour as long 
as she may. 

Too often, however, in their eagerne 
to keep the hair from fading, women are 
lured into the use of those tatal “colour 
restorers’’ which undermine the very life of 
the hair, 

Once a woman experiments with one of 
these insidious preparations her friends soon 
notice the disastrous change Her hair turns 
into a mulatto black just like tow, and as 
difficult to comb and brush. 

There is, in fact, only one sate way to pre 
serve the natural colour and beauty of the 
hair, and that is to strengthen the hair itself. 
Mr. Geo. R. Sims realised this when he gave 
Tatcho to the world latcho nursé ind 
nourishes it back into health and strength, 








CHEQUE 


FREE 338 


Free Cheque Books en- 








and thus enables the hair to regain its natural able youl fa toilet table 
sheen and tint. rer J he 4 bendy Fo 
- ‘ = Hair-Health Brush Free. 
Look at my hair now, tid Mr. G. R. A Coteus Rok oad 
Sims on a famous occasion to a group of London editors. vou Send «a post card to the 
‘ , sto . ” ; : : Chiet Chemist, Tatcho Labora- 
‘Look at its colour. Indeed, the celebrated wt gpeagy ceed yp cocrtige > 
1uthor and philanthropist was perhaps as proud of the rich Ningsway, London, W.C. 
colour and lustre as of the profusion of his hair 





He had used no adventitious “ aids” money is no object, and who can always 
nothing but his own Tatcho—the simple, command | hest 
ae ) inimitable remedy which—inexpen Mr. George RK. Sims’s Tatcho is sold by 
sive though it be—is the universal favourit: Chemists and Stores throughout the world, in 
amon th Se leader ot ock ty to whom bottl at 1 d ind }S. 6d. 
Offer for ie of a full-size 4/6 bottle of Tatcho. 
Arrangements ha been made whereby i! | gga ing Mr. George R. Sims's Hair- 
the leading store ul * chemists, including grower, are empowered to supply the full- 
ill branches of Mess1 Boots, Parke’s D1 ize 4s. 6d. bottle for 1s. 10od., or if a postal 
Stores, Harrods, Le ind) Burrow the order for 1s, tod. is remitted to the Chief 
Army and Navy Store t] Civil Service Chemist, Tate Laboratories, 5 Great 
Ippl Selfridge | Dru Stores, Queen Street, London, W.C., a 4s. 6d. bottle 
I thy White Co. and ther ho are will be ent Carriage Paid to your own 
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-FREE | 
A Beautiful Portrait of Charles Dickens | 


PUBLISHED IN CONNECTION WITH 


THE WAVERLEY DICKENS 


‘* The latest and the most interesting edition of Charles Dickens’ Works ’’ 


AND 


The Edition for the Twentieth Century Reader 
[It includes Critical and Appreciative Introductions to the Novels by 


The Leading Writers of To-day 











A Distinctive Edition JOHN GALSWORTHY With Unique Illustrations. 
; , GEORGE BERNARD SHAW Including the famous Plates 
These unique Introductions | pycas MALET of the late Frederick Barnard, 
show us the social discontents WM. DE MORGAN and one exquisitely pathetic 
of Charles Dickens in the light | G. K. CHESTERTON Plate of “Barnaby Rudge” 
of twentieth century ideals, | PETT RIDGE never before published. These 
The WAVERLEY DICKENS | E. F. BENSON Barnard Plates _ have been 
omplete in 30 charmingly | MAX PEMBERTON rg ee Aikman, 
, : : ANDREW LANG -1.lJ., and are veautifully re- 
light and beautifully bound “an onan produced. The Waverley 
little volumes with wide mar- a. Cc. Summon Dickens has also 120 full-page 
gins, antique paper and the HORACE A. VACtEL, Plates in half-tone by Charles 
rough uncut edges beloved of we. 8 manwees. Pears, of the Staff of Punch— 
the true bookman. JOHN Ounesane delightful studies of the famous 

** characters. 

















What Our Free Dickens Portrait Offer gives You 


We ask you to send for full particulars of this charming Edition, and of the 
popular price at which it is sold and the convenient Waverley terms on which 
it may be acquired, i.e. the complete set for half-a-crown down, the balance 
to be paid by a few small monthly payments beginning thirty days after first 
payment. 

To every inquirer (without charge or obligation to order) we shall present 
a large (13 inches by 10 inches) tinted engraving of Dickens. This handsome 
picture is well worth framing, and will form a worthy adornment for any 
home. The original was painted by Goodwyn Lewis in 1869, and was the 
last important portrait of Charles Dickens issued. 

To cover cost of postage only, inquirers are asked to send 1d. stamp. 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO., LTD., 
7, 8 & 9 Old Bailey, LONDON, E.C. 


I enclose 1d. Stamp to cover postage. Please send me 











your large Presentation Portrait of Charles Dickens, with 
A L Free Booklet giving all information about the WAVERLEY 
arge DICKENS and the easy terms on which it may be acquired. 
Presentation Portrait 
. NAME 
of Dickens 


Send off this Form} “°°*° 
AT ONCE —_ 
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© BROWNS. 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Used by your 
Parents, 
Grandparents and 
Great-Grandparents, 


and preserved their teeth to old age. 





Ask your Dentist his opinion of it. 
In Pots at 1/6 & 2/6 
In Tubes with flat orifice, 1/+ 
Ir cae screens 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


Ardwick Com, 
MANCHESTER. 











FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. I: ha cured mage ggg od the very worst worst 








cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sick c., whe everything else 
had failed. In almost every case Fi ts cease entirely trom the first 
dose. It is recomm ed by one sutte to another, and, by that 


means, is n 


SENT TO ALL PARTS oF THE WORLD. 


Many thousands of testimonials have be 


n received, and more are 


coming to hand every 


30 YEARS’ EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS 
From Russell Square, London, 
May 29th, 1913, 
“*Ozerine is making a new woman of my wife. Her 
life, since taking it, is such as she has not known for 
many vears—regarding freedom from fits. Trepanning 
did no good whatever, but inflicted a lot of unnecessary 
suffering.’ 





From Rhymney, Monmouthshire, 
0.5.191 


*“*1 am very proud to inform you that my son has not 
had one attack since he took the first dose of Ozerine 
2) wears age. He is now in splendid health, and follows 
his employment daily.”" 

These are only two from many thousands of letters which have been 

received, all testify to the extraordinary efficacy of OZERINE. 

It has cured sutlerer f allages, from 18 months to 80 years. | 
invite you to 


TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


A post card sent w will bring the remedy by return, withou 
charge or obligation 
4/6 and 11/- per Bottle, post free 
For the Colonies, India, America, 1 Foreign Countries 
Package sufficient for 4 iys treatment wi gg 
in the world post fre for 12/+ (3 ioe Wie 
I. W. NICHOLL, Bex“ 
. a Chemist, 


27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 








CIVEN AWAY! 










THIS OFFER 
MAY NOT BE 
REPEATED. (lsd 


absolute 

ly Give aoe a 
id 

Two Gar ets and 
yo Rugs 


quality we supp'y 








PATRONISED H1.Mi. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


CIVEN AWAY ! GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
ery Carpet THIS ~~ = _, 1 14. Onrece ipt of P 0 


t. 
5/6 “PRUDENTIAL” R REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 






Over ‘400,000 sold during ‘the past 12 months. , 


from 





ecu LENE: as = 3 SS = : oat 


= ‘( t € . a 7 large 


&=} enc saath to cover any ordinary. 
ARPETS T ‘Sy sized room € arpa “ 


4 FREE RUGS, ', 





It 
rofit 
r lie t 


A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 
from our numerous patrons 
(originals may be seen) 


















I im, Norfolk 

M 1gt4 

W 

nineteen) 

H A ster 
Send 

3 ‘ 
ten R It 
wht t ear 
1 tl 
y Illustrated Bargain Catalogue. of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen. and ¢ I ahs 
Cotton Bedspreads, Quilts Table Linens Becdste pee Overmantels, Li noleums, Blankets, 5 
Curtains, &c., Post Free, : twenty yeur hare 
F. HODGSON & SONS “imooriers wacutacres WOODSLEY RD LEEDS. | ste tea 

e importers & Merchants, “9 Ir nee then 
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BLUSHING 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every man and woman suffering from 
involuntary Blushing. 


EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES 
THE CAUSE. 


Men and « vi fler from invol ant ary blushing need 
fama f failures has come a genuine 

) can bes tn roughly removed, 

nder if they ever ‘teally had this 















e Mr. S. K. Temple is the scientist who 
: at marve ; home method, that cures to stay 
eured. 7 } rescribes goes to » very root of the 
disease, a I that the frequent blushing and flushing 
: I Mr. S. K. Temple wishes it 


lifferent entirely to the 
orary relief. This new 


1 of cure | 








‘ £ ‘ y 
lis a me treatment that members of either sex 
ea f t a perfectly atistactory issue—t.é¢ a per 
t cure By sending your name and address, and enclosing 


to pay tage, to Me. S. K. TEMPLE (Speciatist). 
39 Maddox St.. _Hanover Square, London, W., you 
re vef f this remarkable method which will 

\ ervous and sl} 10w to take 








r place ety pleasu and ease, and get greater 
rofit from their | ne The description 
FREE Is poste t you free na perfectly plain 
. envelope, and you uld have ne 
eas nm writ . W be delight lear how easil 

y tf bit ng and fl { 

and pay y to write to-day d 











DON’T WAIT for the 
COLD WEATHER 
Instal a “HUE” Fire NOW! 








The Autumn is an opportune time to instal the “* Hue” Fire. 
When the Id weather come yu will probably not want to 
m disturb the room, with the result that 

. you to put up with that 

yld-fas 1 coal-eating grate all the 

Winter The “ Hue was the first 

adaptable Barless Fire on the market, 


and although many spurious imitations 
have been foisted on the public, the 
“Hue” still holds the foremost position, 
because it is made specially for YOUR 
grate It is cheap (from 15s. upwards 


’ 
easily fixed without mess or trouble, 
g greater heat with a less fuel con- 


n, and has been installed in 





thousands of private houses and institu- 
tions. Don't put it off, but think about 
it now, because when the cold weather 

mes we are inundated with orders, and 


we do not wish to keep you waiting. 


POST FREE. We will gladly 
send to every applicant a copy of 
Illustrated Booklet, replete with 
graphs of the famous “* Hue” 


Interiors, Suites and Surrounds. In 
signs, periods, and styles, and at 
u tainable elsewhere. Send 


a postcard to the Sole Manufacturers : 


YOUNC & MARTEN, Ltd., 


Dept.C.Q. Stratford, LONDON,E. 























put up with hotel nibs, don't commit the 


al « e of writing post cards in pencil; in short, 
equiy elf properly with a “Swan.” You will 
then e1 the act of writing, and your friends will 
hea en and fully Just think of the comfort 
ol | SWA) in your pocket or handbag, 
a fe r some paper and envelopes in your 
ga ng the beach or under the trees 

Ir tes even as you watch the 

Isn't that better than writing in the 

i ¢ ne worth the cost Then when 


ta 

t this same pen will do for all your 
ghout the year and for each succeed 
ing ft for many years, you can't hesitate long. 


Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 








for holiday and all 


times 








i e heapside, E.C.; 95a Regent St., W ; Exchange 
> ' Rue Neuve, Ba EI Brentano's, 
Pak 1 at New York and Cuicacc 
1x 
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iburys Foods | 


2 rumibhlet on Sufent Jeeding 


wa Mattie egement (48, foewges) ‘ Fee. 









MOTHER AND CHILD. 404% 6° months of age. Fed from bir 


The “ Allenburys" Foods give Strength and Stamina, and supply all th ut is rec quired for the formation 
, of firm flesh and bone They promote perfect health. and give freedom from d ge st ve tr ubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or eve ow’'s milk 


Allen & >Hanburys I td.. Plow Plough Couit tueaerd Street London. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 




















All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALB Bedsteads are made in Birmingham 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectl 


new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e., 


Show Rooms: 
62 MOOR ST. 





TTT 
































at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. F 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
Send post-card to-day for Iliustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. carat nie L Special Attention given 
2 to Export Orders . | 
| F 
COUPON: “How, When, and Where” Corner. 7 
To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. i 
: I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 4 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose t 





a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
Name 
Address 
Age Date of Birthday 


x 
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One Factory compared to 50 


The 50 or more factories in Europe make some 
20,000 cheap watches daily. These watches are 
beautifully dressed and cheap in price but rarely 
bearthe Maker's name or trade mark; they have no 
definite guarantee and are unknown to the buyers 
— THEY ARE MADE TO SELL”—not to keep time. 


At the huge Ingersoll Factory at Waterbury, 
illustrated above, 15,000 Ingersoll Watches are 
produced daily, over 36 million in 22 years to date. 
Each Ingersoll watch carries a SPECIFIC GUARAN- ; 
TEE of FREE repairs. They are on sale by 14,000 CROWN 5). ECLIPSE 6/6 
British Dealers. JUNIOR 8/6 MIDGET 8/6 


Robt. H. Ingersol! & Bro.,410 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, EC. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


L = 
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There are hosts of Summer things 


which a change of colour would renew and revive. Don't discard 
them because they are soiled, faded, or shabby. 


“| DRUMMER 
“DYES 


“So easy to use’”’ 


zt 





will give a new lease of life, and the same good wear again. 
Never mind if other dyes have disappointed you follow 
the simple instructions on the packet—you cannot possibly 
have a failure 

Easy to Buy—Easy to Try—Fast when Dry. 
Here is a list of ‘summery’ articles that can be renewed and restored— 


Belts, Bows, Jabots. Kimonos. Muslin Overalls. 


Frilled Petticoats. Scarves Net & Ninon Blouses. 
Gloves. Hats. Sashes All Stockings. 

Linen Blouses. Ribbons. Frocks and Skirts. 
Silk Blouses &c. Ac. Overalls. 


Drummer Dyes” are in all fashionable and useful colours, absolutely 
steadfast and true to name and ready for instant use 


Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, and Chemists can supply you. 
BUT —be sure it’s Drummer. 


EDGE’S, BOLTON, Lancs. 
P= 
TTULTLUUMLULL LEEPER od 


xi 
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| wHy 
| HOLLOWAYS 
| OINTMENT 


Children’s 
Hair 
When you wash the 
children’s hair, do not 
use household or cheap 








toilet soap, or ordinary — 

shampoos and washing s da. If you do, vou will surely | WILL SUIT YOU 
ruin its beauty and stunt its growth beyond recovery. | e 
Instead use Icilma Shampoo Sachets, the wonderful , 

wet 14M pPOos These are ¢ xactly suite 1 to children’s } A wound or sore should be cleansed 
hair, and, if used twice a week, will keep it clean, | before it is closed. Otherwise there will 
fresh and gl ssy, free from dandruff and a pleasure be after-trouble of a serious kind. 
to look at. More than that, the hair will grow freely HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT cleanses 
and never require hair lotions or the like. Equally before it heals. It heals from the bottom 
good for adults’ hair. The only shampoos that help } of the wound, and first draws out all 
the hair to grow. Test them free—see offer below. impurities. That is why it is so highly 







7 2 a) | recommended ill over the world, AND 
¥ = — , WHY IT WILL SUIT YOU. It 
| P . ] ’ — soothes inflammation in a wonderful 


manner, and is a rapid cure for Ulcers, 
Abscesses and Skin Aftfections generally. 
For Cuts, Bruises, Burns, Scalds, ete., 
it is indispensable, and should always be 
kept ready at hand. In cases of Rheu- 
matism, Gout, and kindred complaints, 


~ §hampoo Sachets 


(For Wet Shampoo) 





2d. per we ——— ee” Selena marvellous cures have been achieved by 
A Free Full-size Packet ‘ terful B Holloway’s Ointment used in conjunction 
ill be sent to any adde with Holloway’'s Pills. 


Prices 1/14, 2/9, 4/6 per pot or box. 

















WET FEET DANGERS 
AVOIDED. “DRI-PED” 





Your children try to get wet feet! And they catch colds and other ills inconsequence. That's what 
makes your Doctor's bills so heavy. Have your children's boots soled with **DKI-PED.” It's 
waterproof. It safeguards child-health against the deadly danger—wet feet. Water CANNOT get 
through * DRI-PED” sole leather; “ DRI-PED” is wet-proof and wear-proof too—it wears more 
than two or three times as long as best ordinary sole leather, is lighter, more flexible, non-slipping 





and never squeaks. * DRI-PED” is the only sole leather for all who want the best. t cuts down 
your repair bills by more than half. Let your children wear “ DKI-PED” soled boots or shoes 
every day of the year * DRI-PED” is as good for summer wear as it for winter 
Whatever make of new boots you buy and wherever you have old boots re-soled, tell your dealer 
you want ‘‘ DRI-PED soles, and see that genuine ‘**‘ DRI-PED"’ is supplied 
Slight Extra Prices for Re-soling FREE. How to double Boot Life 
( extra Ask your “ler for RLPED Insist on 

= i klet itt ne, OF seeing this 

KL-PI Y w stamp in 


PREPPED” Witttan WALEAR dt purple and 
LPED Acive avoid bad 


ty imitations! 


DRI=PED 
ql THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES P 


X1l 
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THAT'S 
The Wool to use. 


and elasticity 
01 make it as 








itness 


aton’s We 










delightful to work as garments 
knitted with it are to wear. 
Their nfort, attractiveness, and 
wearil juality richly prove the 
wisdom of always choosing Paton’s. 





PATON S 


TLLOA 
KNITTING WOOLS 


Bend for Free Patterns of newest colours. 
Also Book on making ‘Knitted Coats and 
Caps. or Sports Coats and Knitted 
Caps.” 1d. each; by post iid 
PATON’S, ALLOA, SCOTLAND? 
or 192 Aldersgate Street, 














Comfort at 
the Seaside. 


REGINA Nursery Soap is ad- 

mirably suited for use at the 
Seaside, when exposure to Sun, 
Wind and Sea-water is accom- 
panied by skin irritation and 
soreness. 


PRICE’S 


REGINA nursery 


SOAP 


is a cleansing agent of unsurpassed 

efficacy and elegance, and by virtue of its 

emollient nature and extreme mildness it 

is especially soothing to the irritated skin 
and scorched complexion. 


2id. per Tablet. 
A Box of 3 Trial Samples &),.cittizcd soups 


Specialized Soaps 
ie tablet each of the Nursery, Medicated 


(comprising o1 

and Original) will be forwarded post free to any 

address in the United Kingdom on receipt of three 
penny stamps. 

PRICE’S (N13), Belmont Works, 


Battersea, London, S.W. 









if you don’t —_ 
want your linen lost or stolen, mark it! “ 


JOHN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


is a silent, indelible 

proof of ownership. 
Used with or without 
heating, whichever kind 
is preferred. 




































The Self-filling 
Safety Fountain 











Xill 
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STANWORTH’S | ms 
“Defiance” 





LEAVES 





YOU LIKE *s 


UmBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your pay 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper and post to us to 
day with P.O. for 6/-. B 


next post it will come ba 
is good as new, re 
vered with our Ni 
Defiance Silk 
andi = S€ rely pa 
rong ardboa t 
I ig n Foreign Order A \ 
1/- eXtra = AND IS } 
© RETURNED 
4 


UKE NEW 











J. STANWORTH & C0., 
Northern 


Umbrella Works, 


BLACKBURN. 











— 


PUNCTURES Serre t 
a ay spoil y | 1 Pe 











BOWLEY, 47a international Exchange, BIRMINCHAM 


LADIES’ —— 

Buy rect from make at one-} Write 
‘ for Li t B, p 

| The B'ham Factoring Co.., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 


From Us to 0 You at F peas ry Price 


We save vou nearly 
































the factory to the | 
T y iy 
eect \ I wh terms 
Cornish Pianos and | 
oe ire guaranteed 
25 vears Famous 
than half a century | 
fo the inexcelled tone 
{ periect: action, 

1 durabilits Send 
for particulars of our | 
unmensely popular | 
ONE VEAR'S FREE TRIAL 

oe en oe ae ! Also hands | 
istrated cat V styles to choose 
; n Miease ment t e to-day 


fornish °° Organ Co. 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











The Fervid Fisher 
Wants no better bite; 

His fondest wish a 
Large tin of Fluxite. 


It is easy to do Soldering Work 
with 








SOLDERING 


and LEAD-JOINTING. 


Anvone can use it. Repair your pots and 
| | 
pra ind others ticles in a few moments, 
M i \ have Fluxite 
— 


Of Ironmongers, ete., in 6d., 1/*, and 2/- tins. 


THE ‘ FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


dering Iron, 
a cee Bh w-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder. etc., and 
a pamphlet on * Soldering Work.” 














Pri 4 6, Samp! Set po 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226 Vienna Road, 
Bermondsey, England. 


t paid United Kingdom. 
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THE QUIVER 


So tasty 


TEP Sauce 


gives such a new and delicioxs 
flavour to the food. 


a few drops—that’s all— 

| you will be delighted with 
flavour of the delicious 
oriental fruits and spices, 


blended by a secret process. 





\) 


| 

















CORSET ANKLE SUPPORTS 


It is often necessary that, after the ankle has been injured 
or sprained, some support should be worn to hold the Ankle 
Articulation in its true position relieving all muscular 
and ligamental strain until nature repairs the weakness. 


' , THE COLLIS COMBINATION 


ANKLE SUPPORT 


is invaluable for sports such as skating, mountaineering, 





golfing, ete., or for children learning to walk. 


It is made with removable Corset Stays—and can be 
. easily adjusted to meet each individual’s requirements. 
State size of boot when ordering. 


Warranted rust-proof and unbreakable. In Black Sateen. 


Retail price, 6- per pair; Children’s sizes, 4/6 per pair. 








Write to-day for our Free Booklet, ‘‘ TREATMENT AND CARE OF THE FEET.” 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., LTD., Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in the World, 
2a GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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YO 


PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 





This is not the impossil le task which some 
people would have you believe With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. ; 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


| 

} Over 50,000 people are 

wd already playing the 
piano by it 





Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you al 

What others have dot juickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentione | had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now. 
Read carefully through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it. If you then have 






a desire to play the plano per y, send your 1/© with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
** Special No. 1,"" cont ing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of ir system and the accuracy of our statements This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 





This from a Pupil who has taken aine lessons out of the From a _, Camnenes | “I think it Al asy, excellent. 
fifty which comprise the whole System Po hac ted Any pet tand it 
any masters for a ears, at at fast From mony Pupils whose testimony can + be vollod into 
ive it up. I can r play y you ystem one Ww) udvertisem rcely 
easily believe that te i achieve w was there stz 
This from a Pepil whe has taken only six lessons: “I w ' 
play we ' f frien ’ . ' 
= , , fort 1 t ‘ t play th | 
From a Musician who | has composed over aed peoules I 1 the Nau Nat al Mu System pie 
songs "J nsider it i ious i It th vom f ity, and is 1 as it 
I tion with mu 1 } sin 
From a Froud ane I t play le y, and From a Pelt whe thinks that one any # torn deserves 
tem tainly splendid, and i another: “I am , and two 


of them ar 


THE ORIGINALS. 1F THE ‘ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT our ‘LONDON OFF ES AT ANY TIME. 


CAN SIT AT THE | 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 


I M ee, NAUNTON'S NATIONAI MUSIC SYSTEM, Memoriat Ha Fa ! EC. 
I r I Q f : t i te I se } th 4 r f One Shilling. 
in ret ple your yy Botany No 4, ; he t ‘2 ee live t with your 
mnstruct ! play at tl t sitting, also particu how 1 PHOROUGH musician by your 
( f t 
AD 





~ 


| 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


we and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscriptions for the 
unde? ned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


T 














~ Funds Urgently Needed. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ Our Family of 


AID ASSOCIATION. nearly 500 Children 








YAL PATRONAG 





For Relief of Destitute Ladies and 

Gentlemen (as far as funds permit). depends day by day upon the volun- 
CASES CAREFULLY INVESTIGATED. tary contributions of the charitable. 

nih tn tn tee ee eo For 156 years the Orphan Working 
Ba M Cox & Co., 16 Charing Cro: School and Alexandra Orphanage, 

. othe 5 Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., 


Application in First Instance by Letter, 





has been engaged in training desti- 





















































THE [a ae x! tute fatherless children to become 
mene feet, useful, self-supporting men and 
Bethnal sie »* . ; ° 
Green, ¥o - women. During all its long history 
E. ° g 
Ve, x ao the work has been most successful, 
a System but it is now restricted by lack of 
Administered. in feree fer funds. Will you help by sending a 
we », Prevention of : . P 
’ =~,” abuse. contribution to-day to the Secretary, 
WV 4, | ° 
saa fon, Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside, 
PLEASE" My. Londen. EC 
HELP. CAGee, Ean 
T. Glenton-Kerr, Se. | 











The Shaftesbury Society and Ragged School 
Union want, this year, to provide a fortmight’s holiday in 
the country or by the sea for 10,000 of these city sparrows. 


Every contributor of 10s. 6d. gives a 
fortnight of sheer. delight and fresh 
air to a boy or girl of the slums. 


The Society maintains 6 Holiday Homes at Bognor, Bourne- 
mouth, Loughton, Margate, Southend, and Windsor— 
WILL YOU HELP TO FILL THEM 
THIS SUMMER? 

All gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director & Secretary, 
HOLIDAY HOMES’ FUND, 

32 John Street, 

Theobalds 
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DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
drink habit in 3 days. 

After being a heavy drinker for years, I was 
saved aii })! lentially came into possession 
of the true Me < for overcoming inebriety. 
The drinker who wants to stop for ever, 
desire for alcohol, can 

















getting rid of the a 

easily do losing no time and enjoying life 
better than ever before Marvellous 
success. Safe, reliable, medically endorsed, 





DRINKERS SECRETLY SAVED 


If a person is addicted so strongly that he has lost desire to be 
rescued, he can be treated secretly 3 will become disgusted with 
odour and taste of lique “ Legions of testimonials verifying 
genuineness of my Methov Joyous news for drinkers and for 
wives, mothers, etc, cv ~ ained in my Book. Sent, plain wrapper, 
free. Keep this advt. or pass iton, Address: 


EDW. J. WOODS, 10 NORFOLK ST. (485 D.), LONDON. 





LaC.HARDTMUTH'S 
KOH-I-NOOR’ 
“~~ Pocket Propelling Pencils. 


SN A charming series which any high- 
SS class stationer will be delighted to 
show you. All fitted with “ Koh-i-noor” 
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Why should you 
wear Winsco? / 


Because it wears well. 
It improves with washing. 
Does not shrink. 

Is most comfortable. 


Winsco 


Regd. 

The Ideal Fabric 
for 

Cosy Night Wear 
for 


Ladies and Children. 


Winsco should not be confused 
with inferior materials, passing 
under the name of Wincey, many 
of which are devoid of wool 

We receive hundreds of repeat 


orders every season from satisfied | trimmed 


fine 


Winsco Night Dress, 





silk em- 



















































lead, which sets the pencil quali 
standard for the w orld, a customers broidery and real lace, | 
9d 008 pescen Wgh Minin Th nnd egunate, Ladies should write to-day for | spade ino 3 ‘work-sosms 
Ne cach Le err Z | descriptive Booklet an : - 
SS x Al -~rohtadae Zz range of free patterns from 104d. | Other styles from 
shinee ieee 9/11 to 45/- | 
— 
WINSCO MATERIALS, E MBROIDE RIES AND 
GARMENTS, ONLY OBTAINABLE FROM 
WM. SMALL & SON, EDINBURGH. 
WE al 
vigour, 
| in the 
and hi 
| the ch 
The h 
and t 
lisease 
THE CREAM OF CREAMS a Sup} 
* Milkmaid Cream” is not a make-shift or a ¢ househ« 
substitute. It is not a custard, cornflour, or {% such ; 
anything of that sort. It is just pure, thick | ax IS 
- , a > ; rich cream packed in neat little sterilised, alter 
* —- ats healt stillet cxlesots ol iderles ss tins with patent key openers. It wherew 
Pn a contains no preservative, and can be used in § the ro 
2 ee 11 ’ FF 
= all cases where ord inary cream is used. Try 2 lhe do 
—" % tions, 
" Aome Stun A a true 
. Se 
Sheol & Sheooli ilkmaid 
an He adac 
SOFT lg t 
i. AND SNOWY WHITE ie disorde: 
s, in plain and twill weaves. m i | It acts 
s are g and weav ! ets & cle; 
a s* isan . ‘w f ved, tinned, or bottled fruit. For making de & — 
; 7 a ‘ I t t y to the last mful t 6 ie | to do 
» “ . . 7 Le wall ey ya > a” Store te for Fre & j the | 
bes lhe I per 7 miatr Ue | Lilt s lg 
" ‘ cading Draper A 2 hee r | Sold 
Hy a state for what purpose the m send Ais nam WESTIE & ANOLO-SWISS GOMOENSED MLK CO. SOK 
e Pro ce a tas wees a Sao age + Peles 6 & 8 Eastcheap, Londor,, E.C. a by all 
a and M 5 Portia ' Fy oe “4 warded 
thal you are pui int , . Fr 
- ri f Kim i Atkinso 
et nnn”, Fa eee tl spc ae RS London 
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A MARVELLOUS | 


Invention for 


HE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R.G Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
cases 

“vhe Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People aftect: i with thi tressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple ention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life u are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
to everyone on receipt { stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


MARVELLOUS CHINA BARGAINS: 


Royal Semi-porcelain pure white 21/- 
aloses. 















LEARN TO WRITE 
BAAS a lS 


EARN £5 A WEEK! 


earn large salaries Learn this 
eet 181 ess by _ Post We will teach 
roughly end for our beautiful 









Qhelsea-flute, Combination Diuner 

Tea, and Breakfast Service. Packed free 

He asehold Outfits, China Se rvices, and Crystal Gees 
ware M v n delighied 








TOME & CO, STOKE-ON-TRENT, STAFFS. ma Prospectus: it is FREI 
ats PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
So asi ~ & i \\i Dept. Q. RK. 133 Oxford Street, Landon. 
— 6 — 











END TWO PENNY 
SJ STAMPS TO —— 

NEWBALL AND MASON, 
ie er, ad nd those who have bthers tocwe te | NOTTINGHAM, AND 
the home want to be surrounded by bright THEY WILL SEND YOU 
a hanpy faces with the glow, of tealth on | ENOUGH MASON'S EX- 
er en eee en TRACT OF HERBS TO 


1 10 you well-advised to purchast MAKEA GALLON 
a ne, * Lae” Se eee OF REFRESHING 


has met with 










CCD ! 


it's 








h an immense : \tkinson’s “ Leni HERB BEER. € masons 
Is the re iit of a physician's lor irch 
r th ination sf bst eseseeeeeeeeeeeee 
erewith tf t t evil of Constipation, 
root of ’ r ‘ . . ‘alt ‘ r~ The 
— . OUr COMMOn AlMeM GREATEST INVENTION 
doctor eeded beyond all expecta ‘ for the comfort of women 
Thou : I din out just what , M Three Sizes 
trie r ld 1 “ Fenil 4 \ Longcloth 36 
ru it 1 “, enilax 1 Cambric oe 
tchl i } , nclice n | Cellular i 
=i . 1\ for | dig tion, sick , ream de Laine 711 
Headache, | , Feverishness, and all ‘ Jap Silk 7T11&911 
rd es , Crepe de Sante 126 
raer r =) ch, Bowels, ind Liver. PATENT S342 Ivory 7 oats 
ict rompt but entls .f he - wes ‘ 4) Milanese Si!k 1 
E J P “- nh th ee 4 LABODEX Do NOT acc a IMITATIONS 
‘cansing and =r ting, nd bracing them tan which “will lisappoint » 
] Lai } > ry .¢ er t s the Trad 
0 ‘ner D rial functions without PROTECTIVE Mark a euicker Sind Patent 
lightest discomfort, KNICKERS. Number 8314/12 
Sold il I rt ' } . | . | The waterproof is seamiess, non-rubber, and will 
: “y t pPPiee “5+ o™ url ° ftes wash in boiling water, soap, we el 
ull Chemists, Stores, ete., or will be for Stoe als’ Stores ns m & Co., Marst 
led post tre nm receipt f remittance by 
itkinson Ler ( " » Olmar = Street ' w 
London, S.] LADY MANAGERESS, 40, Glebe Ra., Barnes, 8. 
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THE EVERY-DAY NEED 


aSeline t= 













ly 








REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


CONVENIENT, SANITARY, & ECONOMICAL, “VASELINE”’ 
is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine 
cupboard should be without ‘“‘ VASELINE”’ in some form or 
another. 7Zudes are ¢ leane (and handiest to use. NO WASTE. 
For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin aftec 
tions—for Tae Rheumatism and Neuralgia—there is a 
* VASELINE "’ pre} aration for all these and muc h more You 
should never be without these “* VASELINE "’ Speci: Sites — 












“ VASELINE” CAPSICUM VASELINE 
Our regular grade. kwon  ¢VASELINE” CAMPHOR ICE 
» cians agli seca Better than a_ mustard For ch = ped hand and L~ ‘. 

and Sd. plaster. Le i = i irr — 






CARBOLATED WHITE MENTHOLATED 
“VASELINE” “VASELINE” “ VASELINE ‘i 


The best of all antisepti Of absolute purity for ex For nervor ad es, colds in 
dressings. i/. ternal and internal use. the head, ne alata, et 1. 


6d. and 10d, 














If not obtainable locally, any article will be sent Post Free to any address n 
the Umited Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or r Stamps Descriptive 
Booklet, containing many household hints and lling all about the 











* Vaseline’ Preparations, post free 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
42 Holborn Vieduct, LONDON, E.c. 









ADVICE. 
For your own safety and satis- 
faction, always buy ~ Vaseline” 
in Chesebrough Co.'s own 


original Tubes and packages. 
























(rR 

4 If you are a sufferer from Asthma, 
Catarrh, Ordinary Colds you will 
| find nothing to equal 


HIMROD’ baal HF par aac pits = ae 


NEW AUTUMN CLOTHING FABRICS 
of Quality, Style, and Refinement. 
bits 1 fON BURNETT I 










the quickest, surest remedy. 


At chemists 4/3 a tin. I ara 5! 























' T 
Your A Vr 4 to 4u M 
chemist c ostumen, Suits, Ov erconts, ete., nie to pole 
sco laa Add EGERTON BURNETT. LTD.| | 
sam 1 f ou, i ddress: . j 
sit dat Ask for it | S. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England. | 
— 





POND’'S TOE GLOVES: Pees sliet to f 
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EVERY SEVEN YEARS 


W! are supposed to change compl tely photographs taken by themselves might have 
every seven vears, so that the man o1 been thought to be but of passing interest, 


woman you were at the beginning of but put together in this way they constituted 


1907 has ceased to b We cannot realise a really valuable record of the history of one 
this—the ego is the same, though certainly family Here is a group taken at the seaside 
the features, the expression the character nearly ten years ago; it does not seem pos- 
change from time to time. sible that those children are the men and 
A generation or so ago people kept women of the group at the end of the book. 
“ photograph album and the stiff, un- Here are some other views recording an ever- 
bending likenesses of aunt and uncle, memorable holiday a few years since. That 
mother and father, looked out from the page stranger— see mingly out oft plac e in the 
in their proper order and sequence Phat family party then—is now a member of the 
fashion has passed, along with a great many family himself, and this picture has associa- 
conventional things But it is undoubtedly tions of the dearest kind. 
valuable and interesting to have a photo On another page we see Fido, the pet of 
graphic record of the changes of the years the family Alas, he will never appear in 
The writer recently had the opportunity of the pictures again, as ne met with an un- 
inspecting a collection of snapshots gathered timely end not long after 
together at different times by one head of a These snapshots—how valuable they be- 
household. There was nothing set or formal come with the passing years ! 
about the arrangement; the snapshots Still it is easy to make records of our own 
all the work of amateurs—were simply pasted especially as nowadays we seem to have 
into a book, with a short inscription under reached the perfection of camera-building. 
neath each, noting the time and circumstance Why not a‘ family record book,”’ started 
under which it was taken Any of these now ? 
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PRIMROSE HILL 


A Complete Story 


By EVELYN EVERETT GREEN 


” OU understand, don’t you, Prim- No, I can’t explain. I do not want to probe 
y I You know just how things’ into my heart or yours. The dream is over, 
art and the cord broken. We have had our 
‘Oh v Edgar, I think I understand happy hours; we have had our illusions 
everytl I:veryone will say that we are and delusions. Perhaps it is well to be rid of 
doing the 1 t thing and the wise thing both.”” She paused, and looked down at her 
Poor matrimony is a proverbial mistake. left hand, upon one finger of which sparkled 
It was qu fterent when | was supposed a ring of opals rhis she drew slowly from 
to be poor | le Miles’s heiress, as wellas his its place, and tendered to the handsome 
niece an nion.”’ young fellow beside her, whose face was 
It i Primrose—a most abomin moody and abashed, though his lips were 
able sl firmly set. She laughed a little as she held 
“ No, Edgar I cannot have him abused, out the shining circlet 
poor dear Miles. I am sure it was “Perhaps tradition is right. Perhaps 
just a n He burnt the will he had opals are unlucky for those whose month 
drawn i ir by mistake for the older they do not watch ove! My month is 
one, leavi erythi to Aunt Grace’s diamond and sapphire—the month of the 
relati I is drawn betore I ever primrose—April with her sunshine and 
came to 1 him: and, after all, they shower.”’ 
will b here My loss is thei He took the ring from her fingers, looking 
un quite nice about offering down at it as he held it in his open palm, 
me a till, to teach the children Phen his glance travelled to her tace, strong 
and ma iseful.’ and sweet, with the firmly-cut features, the 
It Isut, Primrose, I wish rippling hair framing the wide brow and 
I t ur heart. Are you shading the steady and brilliant eyes. <A 
thinkir rd or a cad because I keen pang shot through his heart as he 
feel that ire-—well, it does not looked at het She had been so desirable in 
seem nking of marriage, does his eyes—he had loved her so. But marriage 
it had become impossible now. She had seen 
Ind | [ have no hard thoughts it equally with himself. Yet, somehow, he 
ol you quivered tora moment, felt as though those clear eyes saw some- 
it hazel eye miled bravely — thing lurking in the depths of his heart, the 
up at 1 do not think you either existence of which he himself sought to 
Coward o1 mut just a very typical man. ignore or deny 
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‘T shall work for you, Primrose. I shall 
think of you always. And if I have luck in 
the new life waiting for me, why, then———”’ 

But she lifted her hand with a gesture 
that silenced him swiftly. 

“ No, Edgar, not that. Work as hard as 
you will for yourself, but not for me any 
You have put me out of your life. 
The bubble is pricked. 


longer 
The dream is over. 
Instead of the sheen of opals it shows just 
And now, 
good-bye. I must 
go. I wish you well in the new life. And 
[ can make my own somehow and somewhere. 
I 


aS a drop of water and s« vapsud. 
have much to do and 


am not afraid.’ 

For one moment she let him hold her 
hand; but the next she had left him stand- 
ing there alone. All the questions he longed 
to ask had been And there 
remained with him that faint, uneasy feeling 
that somehow he had acted ingloriously in 
It was she, not he, who should 
Perhaps, had 
he been less prudent, she might have seen 
As it was 


unanswered. 


her eyes. 
have spoken the first word. 
things first as he saw them. well, 
well, the die was cast, and he was free. But 
he went away with a sense of shamed dis- 
comfort quite alien to his usual mood of 
gay self-confidence and approval. Suppose 
he had asked Primrose, after all, to try lite 
with him in the new world? Might it not 
be? But the cold conviction came over him 
that now it was too late. He turned on his 


heel and went. 
sje 
I want to go to Primrose Hili! I want 
I will go to Prim- 


stop me ! 
bench in the 


to go to Primrose Hill ! 
rose Hill Nobody 

Primrose, seated 
park, turned at the sound of this reiterated 


shan’t 
upon a 


cry, to see a charming little creature, with 
golden hair floating round her small flushed 
face, darting onwards like a butterfly, as ii 
away from pursuit, and by the tones of the 
and the catch in the breath, the 
convinced that the little one 
had been crying out these words for a long 


voice 


listener was 


while as she skimmed over the ground with 


fleet feet and twinkling black-stockinged 
legs Probably far in the distance some 
harassed nurse was in pursuit. Primrose 
went forward with arms outstretched, and, 


figure in her 
delightfull- 


catching the little white-clad 
arms, she exclaimed inher 


musical voice 


“Well, here you are at Primrose Hill! 
And what do you want with her now you 
have got there ?’ 

Wide blue eyes scanned the smiling face, 
But there was no struggle to escape. 

‘““ Where is Primrose Hill? I don’t see 
Primrose Hill! And who are you ? 

“T am Primrose Hill! ”’ 

“ You 

“I am. I 
because I was born when all the primroses 


” 


aren’t.”’ 
was christened Primrose 
were out in the meadows, and my mother 
loved them best of all the flowers.” 

“And Hill?” asked the little’ one, 
interested all in a moment with the 
facile interest of childhood; ‘‘ where is the 


Hill ? ” 
“Hill was my father’s name, you see. 
You have two names, haven't you ?” 


smiled the little one, ‘‘ I’m Queenie 
She slipped her hand into Prim- 
rose’s and said, “‘ I like you. — I'll have you 
Take me home, and I'll 


~ 


Carew.”’ 


for my new Nan. 
tell mummy so.” 

Primrose felt a throb at 
Was this encounter to be in some sort the 


sudden heart. 
answer to her prayers for a way to be shown 
her ? She had come to the great town in the 
hope of finding work to do, that she might 
But oh, how diffi- 
cult for one without diplomas, certificates or 
with only the warm and kindly 
clergyman, 


keep her independence. 


experience ; 
recommendations of a parish 
or personal friends 

She had not thought of playing nurse t 
a small child; but after all 

** Miss Miss 
naughty child you are,” 
nursemaid, too stout of 
easily the flitting little fairy who had made 


Queenie, Queenie, what a 


panted an agitated 


form to follow 


a bolt, too breathless now to utter many 
reproaches 
Queenie smiled regally upon her dis- 


comtited attendant. 


“You can follow behind us, Susan, This 
lady will take me home to mummy. I said 
I'd go to Primrose Hill, and I did.” 

The smile into Primrose’s face was dis- 


She stooped to kiss the sweet, 
and let herself be 
smart victoria 


tracting. 
mischievous child-face, 
led to the 


was waiting, 


where a 


gates, 


Queenie turned to the maid. 


You can walk home and look at the 
shops. This lady will go with me.” 
Susan collapsed and = submitted. The 


Who 


coachman was an old family servant. 
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PRIMROSE HILL { 
the lady was the 
maid had no_ idea, 
but supposed her a 
friend of her mus 
[he doors of the 

| 


big hou in Port- 
land Place opened 


to take the little 


wutocrat whodragged 
Primrose ipstairs 
ind int the most 
harming ilk-hung 
room, whe i lovely 
lady, of whom the 
hild w replica 
in miniature, was 
seated, who rose at 
their entrance and 
bent tenderly down 
to meet t kisses of 
the cl listen 
t ner 1 rent ol 
( r word 
hen yr het 
self ized 
ling] Prim 
a § enly 
ler red. 
With light 
nm har eld 
it bot 
Surel ely 
1 al ild of 
I | very 
iw va l 
ttle chi Was not } 
ir mothe name A a 2 ity 
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the ‘* She drew the ring of opals from its place and Drawn by 
awk 4 t the tendered it to the young fellow ’’—p. 1003. Elisabeth Earnshaw, 
eautiful with 

id ou her shoulder, had given her waves of the Atlantic. They had embarked 
varm a tender kiss. together at Quebec, and made the journey as 
Mum mummy,” cried the eager cabin companions and comrades, both bound 
child Primrose Hill, and I love _ for the old country which they had left years 
Primrose H [ want her to come and before in hopes of making their way and 

il vith u | be my new Nan.” finding fortune in the oversea dominion, 
Weil, d we will see what can be Bruce Challoner was the elder of the pair, 
fond mother “T would and aman witha grave, quiet face and keen, 
to have Primrose Hill here with us watchful eyes He had been over ten years 
{ 25 out West, and had done well, without, how- 
a) ever, making any “ pile,’’ or returning home 
[wo mi ned over the bulwarks of a  amillionaire. Indeed, his companion, Edgar 
ship that w ploughing through the tumbling Mason, was known to be the wealthier of the 
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pair, albeit certain persons, who knew 
more of the inner lives of the two men than 
did their steamer acquaintances, sometimes 
shrugged their shoulders as they remarked 
that Mason had not acted on the square 
towards the man who had befriended him 
steadily from the first, and that if the inner 
history of those two lives came to be written, 
Challoner would come out in the light of a 
fine fellow, who had been defrauded of the 
fruits of certain of his ventures by the 
“slimness ”’ of the comrade to whom he had 
stretched out a helping hand when he was 
new to the country, and who might else 
have gone under. 

But Challoner never said these things. 
[here had been no rupture of the friendship, 
and the two men were coming back together 
to the old country. Edgar Mason hoped 
not to return to the land of strenuous toil. 
He had ideas as to his future in which a 
possible well-dowered maiden held a promi- 
nent place. On board ship he made him- 
self vastly agreeable to more than one 
pretty girl whose dress and conversation 
suggested abundance of this world’s goods 
Yet he had not committed himself to any 
direct courtship as the liner steamed to her 
moorings. He stepped on to English soil 
afree man. But he had pencilled in his note- 
book sundry addresses, and if nothing more 
attractive came his way—well, he might do 
worse than look up some of these pleasant 
fellow passengers. 

Most men, without definite ties, make 
straight for London on arrival. 

Bruce Challoner was quite willing to 
accompany Edgar to the metropolis, and 
they secured rooms at one of those palace- 
like hotels in the Strand, where the heart 
of the great city can almost be heard to 
throb 

l’d like to hear some good music,” 
Bruce said when they had dined. ‘ Not 
your variety stage, thank you; something 
more old-fashioned, if it is to be had Let's 
the chap at the o 

The variety stage would have satished 
Edgar; but he let hi 


Bruce came back with tickets for a certain 


fice what’s best to try 


triend have his way. 


} 


mall theatre which was being temporarily 


used aS a concert-room tor a inger ol 


ballads and other ol whose exquisite 
voice and tender rendering of songs termed 
for long “ old-fashioned was making 


quite a little succe and excitement. 


Edgar shrugged his shoulders, but was in 
a frame of mind to agree and be amused by 
any vagary. He did not even trouble to 
ask the name of the new star, and in due 
time found himself in a stall, rather sur- 
prised at the fullness of the building, but 


more interested in the toilettes of the ladies 
and the scraps of talk he heard amongst 
the men about him than in the programme 
or the singer 

Then a sudden hush fell uy the place, 
and the whisper went round 

** Here she is! 


Edgar looked, and instantly gave a 


great start. \ girl came slowly forward 
and bowed with a sweet gravity and dig- 
nity to her audiencs Her beautiful eyes 
held a smile, whilst her lips remained softly 


grave. 
She was dressed very simply, in primrose- 
coloured silk veiled in black chiffon. She 


wore no jewels, and her only adornment 


was her exquisite colouring and the masses 
of her richly tinted auburn hair, parted in the 
centre, but springing upward with an elastic 
wave, and coiled about her shapely head 
like a halo about the head ot! 


Saint, 


pictured 


Her accompanist struck a few chords, 
She stood before her audience holding no 


music sheet, her hands lightly clasped in 


front of her. And she sang with a sweetness 
and charm which held her audience spell- 
bound. And yet no one could exactly 
explain why. Only she looked so lovely, 
and her voice was full of tender cadences 
which went straight to the heart Its 
compass was wonderful, and each note full 
and true, and rich Also there was in her 
singing that quality ot pontaneous JO, 
such as is heard in the voice {f the wood- 
land birds Training she must have had; 
but the effect w as though ang alone 
in some still fair place, with Gi ky above 
her and only Elis ear to hear het 

The girl faced her audience, but she did 
not seem to see them Phey cd at het 
entranced ; but her ey eemed a_ little 
above their level, and there was in thei 
olden-hazel depths and it brilliance a 
tender sweetness which seemed the counter- 


part of the songs she sang 

ng, like a man 
upon whom a spell has been laid. If Edgar 
had had thought tor aught but his im- 


t have been 


Bruce Challonet it azi 


measurable astonishment, he mu 
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startled by the expression on the face of 
his 

But | vrapped up in himself and 

his Primrose Hill—his old 

! And what a stynning 

! had grown into! And that 

! rhet ‘ a fortune in it The 

whisper rd round him told him that 

ucl vas “‘ catching on.’’ She 

eta ny engagements as she chose. 

But CN ively particular It 

Ww t ¢ 1 she would sing at. 

And t erts had been arranged 

public singing had 

be t roal of her ambition Only 

desire to hear her, and 

t | Lhadaripping good offer. 

every word that he could 

_or when a violinist came 

little variety in the 

body wanted him It 

| Hill who was wanted, and 

nobody « ° ind Edgar listened, and 


butterfly 
I 





>» a charming little creature 
1004 


thought furiously the while, keeping his own 
till the last. 

But as thev rose to leave, Bruce looking 
still like a 


counsel 


man in a dream, Edgar touched 

him upon the arm and said 
“Let us go behind the scenes together. 
I knew that girl once—very well. I'd like 


to speak to her and renew acquaintance, 


Come along with me. I’m a nervous sort 
of beggar with the ladies myself.’”’ 
a" You know her ?”’ 


“We lived in the same place for years. 
Primrose and | 
and I'll introduce you. You liked her sing- 
Top-hole, I call it. 


in 


were—chums. Come along 


ing, eh Didn’t know 


she had it her. Come along, before she 
gets off.” 

He sent his card by some person unseen 
of Bruce, who heeded nothing till he found 
himself in a small, rather bare little room, 
and heard his own name spoken in Edgar’s 
glorious 


voice, and felt the radiance of those 


eyes turned upon him. 


- 


_* 


Or twn by 
th Earnshaw 
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“ He gave me a leg up when first I got out. 
We've been chums ever since. I'd like you 
to know him, Primrose. He’s a good chap, 
and has been a good friend to me. Whata 
chance, knocking up against you first even- 
ing in the old country!’ 

Edgar had a but 
Bruce heard no more of what he said. He 
had given his hand to the woman 
voice had sunk deep, deep into his soul, and 
he saw nothing but her beautiful 
framed in its glorious hair. 

Primrose! Edgar had called her Prim- 
rose. He had claimed her friendship with 
an assurance of one who knows his position 
safe and unassailable. What did it mean ? 


great flow of words 


whose 


face, 


He had seldom spoken in the past of any 
ties in the land he had left. And yet—and 
yet—was there not some bond between 


these two ? 

In the street afterwards, and at supper, 
Edgar Bruce could not 
entirely understand or follow his rapid talk, 
but he rose from table with the impres- 
mind that if 
were not Edgar’s affianced 


was. voluble. 


sion deeply graven on his 
Primrose Hill 
wife, yet that she had been waiting for 
his return, and was ready. 

Whence that stab at heart which smote 
him with almost physical pain? What was 
it to him? He had never seen that 
before, nor heard that voice. Perhaps, if 
he were wise, he would never see or hear 
her more. And yet he knew that so long 
as she sang in that public place he would 


face 


go, and go, and go again—that he would be 


unable to keep away. 


<jJeo 
“T say, old chap, you've got to come 
along with me this evening to a little supper 
flat. She and her chaperon 
(a jolly old soul as stepped) 
asked me, and Primrose tells me to bring 


at Primrose’s 


ever have 


you. She’s noticed how you go to her little 
show—a stall every night. Brings grist to 


the mill. So after 
And Lady Carew will be 
the little kiddie 
the bottom of her good fortune. 

to the Carews in Portland Place 
entertainments they And 
there, though she’s mighty particular 


the concert off we go. 
there, and 
somehow 


even 
who seemed at 
I've been 

ripping 
give Primrose 
sings 
where she does She must have made a 
and 


with Mr 


She gets big fees, 


small flat 


bit of a pile by now 
lives very simply in a 


Grundy, or whatever is her name, running 
it between them. She must have a tidy 
sum put by i : 
Bruce set his teeth hard Somehow, 
though he could never hear too much about 
Primrose Hill, he hated to hear Edgar talk 
of her in that easy, familiar way he had, as 
though he had some sort of claim upon or 
right over her. 
He did not know whether there was any 
tie, or what it was ; but he suspected one, and 
was already thoughts to the 
Western world again. Somehow 
terribly bitter-sweet for him just now. 
But he with Edgar to the little 
flat that night, where a party of eight could 
only just sit round the flower-decked table. 
Primrose her- 
not yet 
friends 


He never asked questions, 


turning his 
life was so 


went 


Bruce found himself between 
little fair-haired 
twelve years old, made great 
with him, and confided lots of things to him 
about their soft, 
laugh as she heard them made stiffness and 
Bruce's 


self and a girl 


who 
W he se 


hostess, ringing 


shyness and warmed 


heart to a sort of rapture which was almost 


impossible, 


pain. 

Edgar was making very merry with Lady 
He loved a title, and a wealthy 
Sir Peter was an easy- 
going, amiable man, and the other guest 
was a fellow Bruce had knocked up against 
many Atlantic, and had 
done a good turn to once, as he was wont to 


Carew. 
house to visit at. 


times across the 
do to all and any whom he came across. How 
he had made acquaintance with Primrose 
Hill he did not know. But evidently they 
had met before, for when the child was other- 
wise engaged by her left-hand neighbour, 
Primrose lowered her voice to speak to Bruce. 

‘T have been hearing about you, Mr. 
Challoner, I you where I 
could talk with you a little. You have been 
so good to Edgar. Yes, you need not deny 
And he needed some influence 
more. I 


wanted to see 


it, you have. 
in his life. I need not 
think that you gave it him, for he has suc- 
ceeded. He prosperous—and that 
means so much to him. Some plants grow 
Others only flourish in the 


Say any 


seems 


in the shade. 


sun. I think Edgar its one of these. And 
you have helped him towards the sunshine. 
| have been hearing a great many things 
about you 


rhe expression in her beautiful eyes set 


his heart beating to suffocation 


“From Mason ?) Oh, he too much 


makes 
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Primrose sat with the red light Drawn by 
of the fire on her face’ p. 110 Elizaveth Earnshaw, 
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of things. He is the kind of chap who would 
alwavs fall on his feet.’’ 

‘I know what you mean; 
who fall on their feet too squarely sometimes 


No; I was meaning 


but people 


topple over afterwards. 
Mr. Trentham. It was he who told me so 
many tales. Mr. Challoner, I 
think it is a grand sort of work to be a 


interesting 


strong man, always ready to lend a helping 
hand to others; and 


that especially to 
young men, new to a Country, and away 
from home and kindred. Of course, it may 
not always turn out well. A generous man 
may be deceived, robbed even, turned heart- 
And vet it is worth it. Oh, it 


as she spoke her eyes 


sick and sorry. 
is worth it.’’ And 
kindled, and Bruce’s heart again beat hard 
But he gripped his rising emo- 
Who was he to 
And she, 
perhaps, the plighted wife of his friend. 


and fast 
tions and held them down. 
dream such wild, mad dreams ? 


But, ah, how lovely she was, how sweet ; 
how utterly and entirely desirable. Again 
the child prattled to him of her dear Prim- 
‘mummy ” had found out 
that 


rose, and how 
about her lovely voice everybody 
wanted to hear now 
But some of her songs she only sings to 
mummy and me, when we are alone in the 
dusk, and the fire is making red paint over 
the walls.” The child Slipped a small soft 
hand into his (all children reckoned Bruce 
Challoner a friend at sight) and, drawing him 
down nearer, she whispered, “* If you like, I'll 
tell mummy to ask you to tea with her, 
and then you shall come up to my nursery 
and hear Primrose sing out of her own head. 
He could not but drift with the current. 
He had not tried to bring these things about ; 
but when they came his way he could not 
thrust them aside. And so it came about, 
even before that never-to-be-forgotten after- 
noon at Lady Carew’s, that he met Prim- 
rose in vario.s places and under differing 
circumstances, once being in a city slum, 
whither he had gone to investigate som«¢ 
id story brought beneath his notice. He 
there, on some 
had piloted her 
before he = said 


had encountered Primrose 


errand of mercy and he 


into better thoroughfares 





sood-bye, and had had glimpses into another 
of hers which was hidden from the 
vorld 
At Lady Carew he found himself 
Queens pecial friend and favourite, 


}edgar was there, for a time, engrossing 


Primrose, as perhaps he had a right. For 
rumour was coupling their names together, 
and he had almost admitted to his friend 
and comrade that there was a long-standing 
engagement between them. 

Edgar, however, was a man of many en- 
other 
But Queenie 


gagements, and presently he and 
visitors took their departure. 
held fast to Bruce’s hand, and presently he 
found himself upstairs in the dancing fire- 
light in the little autocrat’s nursery. Lady 
Carew was there also, comfortably ensconced 
in her own particular chair. Bruce was 
with 


knees, and Primrose sat, with the red light 


set in the rocker, Queenie on_ his 
of the fire on her face, on the white rug 
before it. It was 


for a cantatrice, but it seemed that Prim- 


not the approved attitude 


rose could sing her nursery rhymes and non- 


sense ‘‘ out of her own head " in any position 
she liked to assume 

Hlow utterly 
looked, thought the man 


Queenie’s command in time to the rhythm 


desirable and lovely she 


who rocked at 
of the song His eves devoured her. His 
heart over her and 
her. And yet only just before they had 
started torth to Lady Carew’'s *‘ At Home 

Edgar had 


which almost amounted to an admission of 


vearned craved after 


dropped some careless words 
an engagement ratified afresh 

If only he were more worthy of her! That 
But the 


Edgar of a gay town life had seemed to him 


was Bruce Challoner’s aspiration 


even less fitted to be the mate of such a 
Edgar of the wilder life, 
though he of all men knew best the stain 


woman than the 


which marked the young man's career. 

And so the 
heart as the red 
sweet voice sang, till at the first break he set 


pain grew and grew in his 
flames danced and _ the 
Queenie down and said that he must be 
going. 

Primrose was going too, and their way 


could not deny himself 


lay together. He 
that last pleasure of a walk at her side 
through the darkening streets. By this time 
next week he would be out on the broad 
Atlantic. 

** But, surely, that is 


thought vou had come to 


very sudden,” spoke 
Primrose. ‘1 
spend quite a long time in the old country 

I tind it does not do I must get away. 
I—I—it is impossible to stay——impossible. 
Something quite unforeseen : 


She turned and looked at him Phat look 
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him. He spoke the next words 


They seemed torn 


unnerved 
without premeditation. 
from him by his stormy mood 
q lo 


lations tor 


> 
) 


»may I offer you my congratu- 
When 


tore 


vol 
\ 


ir 


I 


who 


best happiness ? 
shall think often 
was my friend, the 
mgs who let me worship at 


ot you 


and 


suddenly, meeting the glance 
o clear, so truthful, so earnest. 
I will not affect to 
You believe that I am 
Mason. Has he told you 


illoner, mis- 


you, 


nderstand 


gaged to I 


lgar 


tood him Perhaps I 


[—unders 


( 


SO, 


mistaken Perhaps _”” 


meant you to make that 
a thing quite possible for 
you ever knew 
my life into 


have thanked 


Perhaps I 
It 
ince, before 


To 


then 


give his 
I God 
m my knees that He opened 
A tie once 

Whatever Edgar 
please under- 


sey ered can 


] 


be renewed has 
understand, 


ll never be his wife.” 


hort. They were crossing 
thick about 


passing footsteps 


the dusk lay 
lights 
rath 


ell you another thing,” 


and 
were necat 

spoke the 
/ 


a 


throbbing tones. 
that I heard 


concerned two men, one 


WwW, 


tory only 


‘ 
t 


ek or soa I 
nded another—had been 


had helped him, upheld 


sickness and set him in 
And this took 
other’s nobility, generosity, 
He robbed 
that the takes 
robbed him all the 
f his life’s toil 
noble 


knew 


im, nursed him in 
. man 
him— ah, 
law 
iwav vears « 


and 


et ther 


lie 


this « 


though 


to ti 
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forgave him, remained his friend, even 
defended him from the attacks of others, 


made allowance for his weakness, his strange 
selfish temperament, kept his friend and 
comrade still, And and now that 
stealer of his friend’s opportunities and dis- 


now, 


coveries is seeking to steal away something 
else from him. But this time he will not 
succeed—he shall not.”’ 

Primrose stopped suddenly. He saw the 
he thrilled 
to the rich music of her voice. The world 
itself faded and left them to- 
gether in some realm of light unspeakable. 
She put out both her hands. 


shining of her wonderful eyes; 


away alone 


* Bruce!’ she whispered softly. 
Then he caught her in his arms. He 
strained her to his heart. What did it 


matter where they were or who might see ? 


It seemed to him as though God alone 
was with them in this Garden of Eden 
made new for them twain. 

“ Primrose, Primrose! My love—my love 


—my life!” 

They trod on air. It was so wonderful, 
yet had they not it 
since first they had looked into each other’s 


and known always, 


eyes: 9 


Sud- 
denly the man stopped short and looked 


The darkness deepened round them ; 
yet what light shone on their path! 


about him, as a man wakening out of a 
dream. 
“It does not matter—nothing matters 


now, except that we love one another. But 


the world have we 


where in got to 
She laughed her soft, bird-like 
Her hands were clasped about his 


sweet, 

laugh. 

arm. 
“* Do you not know where you are, Bruce ? 


As you say, it does not matter. We have 


been wandering where our steps led us. 
And they have brought us at last,” her 
voice quivered to a little laugh again, “ to 
Primrose Hill.” 


‘That is good enough for me,” he said, 
and bent to kiss her lips. 
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By P. H. DITCHFIBLD, M.A., F.S.A. 


| KNOW not why the poets have often 
sung mourntully as they mused on the 
side of a brid and watched the sweeping 
and eddying water rush beneath its piers. 
Longfellow 
“ , . . stood on the bridge at midnight 
Ast was striking the hour ”’ 


and a flood of thoughts came over him which 


filled his eyes with tears. He saw the 
thousand f care-encumbered men, each 
bearing h burden of sorrows, passing to 


and fro over the well-worn timbers, and the 


deeply sy thising heart of the poet was 
saddened at the sight. Anothet poet stood 
on a bridgs | his thoughts might well take 
a melancholy hue, as Byron’s bridge was at 


Venice and is known as the Bridge of Sighs. 


‘Ay nd a prison on each hand 

Life has be« ( pared toa bridge 

“Al | ns acros i stream ot tears 
but Your his “‘ Night Thoughts ”’ utters 
1 more hopeful und and assures us that 
“ Faith | ize from this world to the next,” 
Lor tlellow inother poem compares a 
bridge with th and tells us that 


“ The grave itself is but a covered bridge 
Leading from light t» light, through a brief 
darkness.” 

But even poets’ eyes are dark sometimes, 
and nothing can be really more beautiful or 
picturesque or comforting than a_ good, 
solid, stone-built, old English bridge. Our 
forefathers thought so when, instead of 
having to cross a river by a dangerous ford, 
they could walk in safety over a firm stone 
bridge; and _ these structures lack not 
romance. In these days of motor-cars and 
heavy traction engines drawing a small train 
of ponderous wagons loaded with bricks, 
country bridges have suffered much Many 
have been pulled down in order to make way 
for hideous iron-girder structures, very strong 
and wide, but very ugly; and the old pi 
turesque bridge has disappeared and _ this 
attractive feature of the river destroyed. 

Look at those grand old bridges that span 
broad rivers such as that shown in the title 
illustration. They were built fair and strong 
by English masons who knew the secrets of 
good building, and constructed them so 
surely and well that, though erected in medi- 
wval times, they still survive to delight us by 
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their good 


massive piers, their fine 


masonry, 


arches and cut-waters, 
their low parapets 
eracefully curved with 
moulded « oping-stones 
and the singular-look- 
ing triangular resting- 
places that break the 
surface of the upper 
masonry. Old bridges 
were narrow, and were 
for the 


team ot 


only intended 
passage of a 
pack-horses or a sol- 
itary and if a 
luckless pedestrian 
happened to meet a 
cart or there 
would be no rocm for 
him to Hence 
triangular re- 
cesses were constructed 


waln, 


wagon, 


pass. 


these 


for his convenience, 
which add 
the bridge and comfort 


beauty to 


to the passenger 

In one of the views 
the central 
than the others 


arch is 
higher 


passage of a larger boat with a mast. 


masonry above 
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so as to allow the 


The 


this central arch seems to 





The Footbridge where the Shadows lie 
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the Current. Photo: J. Gale 
have been disturbed, if you examine the other 
side of the bridge not shown in the illustration 
and it is possible that the bridge was cut 
through dur- 
ing the Civil 
War period, 
so as to pre 
vent it from 
being used by 
one ol the 
contending 
forces 

We know 
of several 
bridges which 
were sv 
treated, nota- 
bly one that 
led across th 
Thames to 
the old town 
of Walling- 
ford Not 
everyone poo- 
sesses the 
courage of an 


old Shrop 





THE BRIDGE 


shire squire who against time was riding for 
, wager from London to his old home, and 


finding the central arch of a bridge washed 





away by «1, and not having time to ride 
round another way, boldly set his horse to 
leap the tervening space and cleverly 
] ll d it 

Who were the builders of these bridges ? 
Now ( t councils and municipal 
borough rn themselves with the 
erection, repair and upkeep ot bridges, 
but in davs atfairs were managed 
lifferentl You will have noticed that the 


A bridge chaplain was appointed to serve 
in this chapel, and his duty was to pray for 
the souls of the founder and his relations. 
Hence when Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
abolished all guilds and fraternities and 
chantries which were deemed superstitious, 
there was no one to care for the poor bridges, 
which fell into decay with the monasteries 
that kept them in repair. 

Modern vandalism has removed many of 
these old structures, but in out of the way 
the there vast 
number still remaining which add beauty 


corners ol 


country are a 





names ¢ vel many 
places end in ford, 
su h as Oxford, Bar- 
ford, Dot rd, Yel- 
ford, Ayle l, where 
the only ofa 
stream < r was 
} etiected 1 it, 
1 some damp 
i d dat TOC¢ 
] 
en the 1 was In 
ri lers were 
t¢ l, and as 
| writel 
i itl 1 id 
I a 
’ a 
ac k 
! 
I re tea 
{ \ t na 
| ‘ tor 
t ’ of 
. 4 ' mel 
( int eur 
res Where the Drawbridge stood. Photo: J. Gale. 
tl ( the 
ti | ind traternitics were to the scenery See that pretty entrance to 
j formed for t upkeep of bridges \ll this an old village of thatched cottages and rural 
ime of charity and religion homesteads. Here there was a ford in olden 
\ hermit often established his cell beside a days that ran beside the bridge, and was the 
tr bridge and spent his days — only means of approaching the village, until 
l ellers across it Journeying some good squire constructed the more con- 
and sometimes a cross was venient thoroughfare. You can still see the 
ect e where the traveller could plac e of the ford alongside the bridge 
Knee | prayers; and on others Some streams are swiftly flowing and 
there wa e-chapel, as at Bradtord-on ‘the swirl of the waters’’ would test the 
\von, St. | Rkotherham, and Waketield strength of the masonry when the rain of 
winter caused the stream to rise Hence 
* Le. baptised in a stone font. our ancestors, who were very knowing 
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people, constructed ‘‘ cut-waters’”’ to break 
the force ot the current and turn it into 
the archways without unduly straining the 
structure. We give another view of a very 
quiet, peaceful stream which does not often 
rage and storm and hurl itself along, and so 
the bridge that spans it has no cut-water. 
[wo labourers are resting on it, and admir- 
ing the peaceful scene. Flags and water- 
lilies, -water-plantains, and the flowering 
rush have their homes in the bed or on 
the banks, and the delightful moorhens 
swim about and add life and animation to 
the picture. I have called it “‘ By the Still 
Waters ’’—the still waters of comfort that 
are so restful, peaceful and tranquil. 

Some bridges tell of the growth of feelings 
of security and of the passing of the days of 
war and lawlessness. We give a view of 
the entrance to a charming English mansion. 
It was built about the time of Inigo Jones, 
and the bridge that spans the moat, a firm, 
graceful and solid structure, supplies the 
place of the old drawbridge that could be 
raised to prevent the approach of an enemy 
or a roving band of marauders. 

In medieval times, before the advent of 
the Tudors, drawbridges and moats and 
portcullises and strong walls were absolutely 
necessary, when each man’s home was his 
castle, and outlaws roamed the forests, and 


private Wars were not uncommon, 





_— 


I have before me the record of the forcible 
abduction of Margery de la Beche, who lived 
as a young, beautiful and wealthy widow at 
Beames Castle in Berkshire. She had been 
married three times, her last two husbands 
having died speedily, probably carried off 
by the Black Death. Then one night there 
came one John de Dalton with his friends, 
who effected an entrance to the castle, killed 
the lady’s uncle, frightened the chaplain to 
death, and carried off the Lady Margery; 
whereat there was a great disturbance and 
many proclamations, but of what became of 
the ill-used lady and the bold suitor history 
narrateth not. 

With the Tudors came greater peace and 
security, and though we have had wars since 
those days, and many a mansion has had to 
endure a siege, and though as late as the 
eighteenth century bands of deerstealers, 
who were denominated “ Blacks,’’ roamed 
Windsor Forest and Hampshire and com- 
mitted murders and robberies, the draw- 
bridge is a thing of the past al d a stately 
stone structure spans the moat. 

Not all bridges are built of stone or brick; 


some are of timber, and some are of so 
slender a nature that a stout person hesitates 
to venture upon them Phey are usually 
footbridges resting on piles driven into the 
bed of the stream We give an illustration 
of one of these picturesque structure that 
spans a pretty rivet where one can walk by 
its side for miles and hear no sound save 


the music of repose—-the soft munching ot 
neadows the chue kle Ol 


} 


the cows in the 











A Stately Bridge across the Silent River. 
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ter as rat slips in, the 
vet thing splash 
| jumping fish, 


ul in the 
-beet l« 
tiplicity of 
fierce lobster- 
retched, and 
le meadows 


rigolds, and in 





th the stalk 
I ing diamond 
b the river, 1! 
h ivigable, 
h, and this 
rried overt 
Ww . over which 
ucts her 
Not the 
t the world for 
towpaths 
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l nd 
il by 
i7 t 
the By the Still Waters. Photo: J. Gale. 
were made linking up enjoying the sunshine and looking for a 
try coals and corn and — trout Armed warriors clad in steel fought 
the country Nov fiercely on this narrow roadway, and the 
its quietu | stream ran red with the blood of horse and 
n and river-loungers ; rider Pilgrims knelt and prayed at the 
litary barge bre iks the toot of the cross that once stood there, but 
the water, and perhaps — only the steps of the calvary remain. Cucen 
it vered with a tleet of Elizabeth rode across it with a gay cavalcade 
| er and the peace on one of her Progresses, and a string of 
pack-horses with their bells jingling walked 
We | t parapet of the bridge along it bearing the rich tleeces that made the 
ind muse upon all fortunes of the clothiers and woolmen 
witnessed during Such are some of the figures of the pageant : 
Its existence The monks that passes by us as we muse But the 
from their monastery summer sun is setting and we must hasten 
| sat on the coping to our lodging and leave the old bridge to 
t we are doing to-day, its memories of bygone days. 
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‘* He pushed aside the shade, and held the tiny face closely approach- Drawn 





ing the glass. The eyes stared on, unblinking and still ’’—y. lU22 ee 


THE MAN WHO 
WISHED FOR COMFORT 


No. 7 in the Series “ Heart's Desire” 
By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


| seemed hard to Francis Manning that lain awake for a solid hour by the clock, 


he, who had asked of tate nothing rejoicing in his happiness, and the very next 
more exorbitant than an easy, comtortable morning, behold !-—a letter to tell him that 
existence, should hav been called on to she was engaged to another man ! 
endure one of the most uncomfortable ot Francis could not endure to recall the 
experience that of being jilted by the shock, the misery, the discomfort of that 
girl to whom he had _ believed’ himselt hour. If the news had come trom another 
engaged to be married! For years past he source he would have refused to believe it; 
had intended to marry Lilith Wastneys, but it was Lilith herself who wrote, so there 
ind when he told his love she had been was no loophole of escape. 
everything that wa weet and complaisant During the following days he felt stunned 
had said, in » ma word that she and wretched His heart was wounded ; 
loved him in return. He had gone home but he was not sentimental by nature, and 


feeling the happiest man in the world, had _ it seemed to him that he could have schooled 
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his heart into subjection if it had not been 
There did not seem 


for—for the other things. 
a single interest in life which this wretched 
disillusionment had left untouched. To begin 
with, there was his work. He had worked 
for a home in which Lilith should live as 
his wife Work seemed suddenly dull and 
purpos less now that the proposed home 
had crumbled into ruins. Then, as regards 
amusement, he had grown into the habit of 
atranging his engagements to fit in with 
Lilith’s own \ dinner meant the chance of 
Lilith for a partner; a ball, a dance or two 
with Lilith, and a (¢éte-a-téte in a conserva- 
tory a reception, the chance of edging his 
way towards a little white figure, and 
keeping beside it for the rest of the evening. 
Amusement had lost its savour, now that 
Lilith no more entered into the scheme. 
Life was dull, stale, and unprofitable. The 
days dragged past on leaden feet, he fell 
asleep with a sigh, and woke to a pang of 
remembrance 

For a le month Francis was a prey to 
grief, and then, as he himself would have 
expressed it, he bucked up.”’ It was on 
an hi Saturday evening, when, in the 
company of a particularly fine cigar, he came 
to the « lusion that “it was not good 
enoug! | that he could not “ stick ”’ 
it an I He had had a whole month 
of bei rable, and it was the dullest 
time he | ever known! In self-defence 
he must pull himself together and face 
the 1 

It wa nishing how many saws Francis 
quoted over that cigar; but he was as good 
as his ve and from that hour he wasted 
no mol regrets on Lilith Wastneys So 
serene a eertul became his demeanour 
that hi confidante congratulated him 
on havi et a pattern to suttering man 
kind 

I ’ heard many tragic stories. 
People al do contide in me,” she told 
him but y have | met a man who 
has b uuble as nobly as you have 
borne yout I feel a better woman from 
the ex] It has been a triumph ot 
brave rance 
I suid) Franci Hle was 

gratihed t now that he had made such 
a good ion, and reminded himself 
insistent lookers-on saw most of the 
game 1H] 1 this to quieten a tiresome 
inner \ vhich insisted that his cheerful 


MAN WHO WISHED FOR COMFORT 


rathef 
which 


result of cowardice 


the 


the 
Lravery 


mien was 


f 


than ol 
refused 


cowardice 
to endure ! 


‘Still, you know,” he declared lugubri- 
ously, a fellow feels lonely a 
The confidante sighed and flicked her 


light eyelashes 
“I know the feeling,”’ 
When a man has made up his mind that 


she said. 


it is time to marry, it is foolish to abandon 
the plan because one woman out of the 
the land refuses to 
This, at least, was Francis 
Manning's and it 
emphasised by the announcement of Lilith 
which appeared in the 


teeming millions in 
become his wife. 
seasoned decision, was 
Wastnevy’s wedding, 
newspapers exactly three months after her 
Whatever sentimental 


cherished for 


refusal of himself. 
hankerings he might have 


Lilith, the maid, it was clearly out of place 


to cast another thought towards the wife 
of Hereward Lowther Francis had a deep 
respect for the conventions, and death 


have removed his tormer 
impassable distance. He 


buried 


itself could not 


love to a more 


heaved a sigh to her memory, and 
it deep underground 

Within a from that was 
engaged to the confidante. It the 
obvious thing to do, for he knew her more 
intimately than any other girl of his acquaint- 
ance, and owed her a debt of gratitude for 
her sympathy in his former affair. She was 
girl too; not pretty, but 


healthy, with a small income 


week day he 


seemed 


quite a nice 
amiable and 
of her own which would come in usefully 
He wished her 
but 


She was a 


towards running the house. 
eyelashes had not been quite so white ; 
one could not have everything. 
nice, affectionate girl 

rhe confidante accepted Francis because 
tired of home with a 
managing mamma, and wanted to start life 
She liked Francis, was 


she was living at 
on her own account 
proud of his fine appearance, knew him to 
be good-tempered and honourable, and was 


complacently assured that they would “ get 


on.”’ Far better, she said, begin with a 
sensible open-eyed liking than a headlong 
passion which would wear itself out before 


the honeymoon was over. It was, in short, 


a sensible between eminently 
rhe little god 
no part in the ceremony, but 
that nobody 


marriage 
nsible contracting 
had 


only fair to 


parties, 
ot Love 
it 1S 
missed 


mention 


him. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Manning went to Scotland 
for their honeymoon, and Francis played 
golf what read 
novels in She 


every day, time his wile 
the the hotel. 


sped him on his way with a smile, and wel- 


veranda oft 


comed him back with a smile to match; and 


if the young girls in the hotel confided in 
each other that they would break their 
hearts if their bridegrooms neglected them 
in such a fashion, such a thought never 
entered her head. She would have been 
bored if Francis had stayed beside her all 


What on earth could they have 

found to say ? 
At the end of 

Manning returned to a 


day long. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
semi-detached villa 


a fortnight 


in a southern suburb, and settled down to 
a comfortable married life. 


<jJeo 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Manning spent the 


next ten years in peace and comfort, and 


humdrum happiness. They had good 
health, easy means, a large number otf 
acquaintances, and three little daughters. 


The daughters were plain, but sturdy, and 
trouble in the 
hold. Francis, indeed, insisted on this point. 
Early in the lifetime of Maud, the eldest 
daughter, he had become aware of the 
amazing fact that nurses occasionally wished 


out’; that, in 


gave a minimum ot house- 


addition, they 


to oO 


wished to go out on the Sabbath day. This 
seemed to him unreasonable, and he said 
much to his wife 
But, why in the name of all that’s 
ridiculous, Srnuday ? I’m at home on 
Sunday Sunday's the day when we need 
nurse most of all. It’s my _ holiday.’’ 

Mrs. Manning represented that Sunday 
was also a holiday for nurse and her friends, 
and Irancis said——Very well, then, they must 
have ¢wo nurses. If necessary they must 
have three Che one thing certain was that 
he could not be disturbed on his day of rest, 
so a capable assistant was engaged forth 


with, and established. 
in the intel 
murhood 


private 


comtort wa I 
The Mannings took no part 
lectual life of the neighl 


club 


ihere 
were everal book lectures, 


and the vere urged to join 


but without succes Francis declared that 
] \ rked all da ‘ e home to rest 
id hi Vile I} kK u, no he had 
wish to go back to hool at her age! 

Th went out to « now and then, and 


Ik 


made a point of giving two or three dinners 
Phe \ 


and 


themselves every winter. provided 


lavishly on such occasions, were agree- 


ably conscious that their guests were im- 
pressed. Both husband and wife enjoyed 
rich foods, and saw no reason tor denying 
themselves the gratification 

As far as religion was concerned, the 
Mannings made a point of going to church 
with the children every Sunday morning 
when it was fine or they were not late for 


a walk. 
the day, 


Francis did not want 


golfing tor 


breakfast, or 
Sometimes he went off 


and then Mrs. Manning dressed Maud in 
her best clothes and thev went to chur n 
together. She had been brought up to go 


thought the habit “ nice 
Besides, it was pl asant to see friends coming 
Mrs. Lane, her 


They would 


to church, and 


out, and walk home with 


favourite neighbour. meet on 


the graveyard and turn 


the path outside 


uphill together, and Mrs. Lane would say 


“What a sermon! But, my dear, did you 
see the woman in the pew betore ours ‘ 
She came in late, just betore the Psalms, 


She took off her coat, aud, my dear, her 
blouse ; 

She would proceed to des ribe the blouse 
in detail, and Mrs. Manning would sig 
ae 


lave something interest- 


h and 


s nice te 


Ing to look at in the next pew We have 
those awful Mi Newtes “i 

Ihe neighbours on both sides envied the 
Francis Mannings, and quoted their doings 
with admiration. In the matter of holidays 
for instance, how une and sensible were 
their arrangements! The children were 
sent with their nurses to the sea; the tather 
enjoved himselt on Scottisl ks he 
mother toured abroad = with 1 won 
friend. Each autumn the 1 hbours agreed 
to profit by the example t the Fran 


Mannings, and to do lhkewise the next 
summe! but mehow it never came off, 
When spring came round tl vite would 
conscientiously remind her | d ot tl 
resolve, and urge him to keep if whil 
gracefully withdrawing het Margot 
has had several of those bad chest colds 
she would explain ; “ [ should by anxious 
in case she caught a chill, It really is 0 
duty to go with the childret but t 
dear, you could quite well 

Well, [ don't know,” the husband would 
reply What lb me of you in the 


evenings \nd 
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to swil I think, on the whole, we'd better 
k to t ld arrangement this summer.” 

So more they would depart en 
side, and stay in lodgings, 

j 1) in the old domesticated 
quite frequently, bored. 
LSIONS when he gave him- 
wht, Francis realised that 
there ly one respect in which lite had 
only one desire which 

had be t ld. Hewantedason. Each 
ld had been expected he had 
upon a son; each time 
ul been more acute. He 

d business by his own 
wanted a son ot his own 
nat ti r it on. There were times, 
the purely feminine nature 


tted his nerves, and he 


t t t ing, of a man child: a 
trousers, instead of the 

a knickerbockered elf 

di ing-room watching him 

ledehoy beginning to play 

ith interest to accounts 

Later on, a man, a 

leclining years. Francis 

1 1 thought from him, but it 
keep at his heart lay the longing 


\ ( This time he had not 

I 1 told himself steadily that 

rl Better if it were a girl. 

N Lx at the end of a family 
v up halt a girl him 


intment Ile was 


The wife smiled, but Francis was right; 
everybody said he was right. The longed- 
for boy was in truth an extraordinarily 
comely infant, and each week of his life he 
blossomed into fuller charm. His well- 
shaped head was covered with golden curls, 
and when he lay asleep (and he obligingly 
slept most of his time) it was a pleasure to 
observe the delicate promise of his features. 
He had obviously elected to resemble his 
handsome father, and the father was com- 
placently grateful for the fact. 

Mrs. Manning observed with amazement 
that Francis nursed this baby, positively 
nursed him in his arms, and was quite 
disappointed when, on returning from the 
city, he failed to find him awake. 

‘ Are his eyes changing colour yet ?”’ he 
would ask; “I want them to be blue. 
Blue eyes would look so well with his yellow 
hair.”” But the baby’s eyes remained a 
dull, clouded = grey. “Not blue yet!” 
Francis would repeat; ‘“‘ how long is it 
before they begin to change? Fine big 
eyes, aren’t they ? I want to make the 
little beggar look at me, but he won’t. Why 
does he stare at the ceiling ?”’ 

* It’s the electric light,’’ said his wife; 
but the next morning, when the lights were 
turned off, the baby still stared blankly 
upward. 

“Why the dickens does he stare at the 
ceiling ?’”’ Francis asked again. 

Gradually, imperceptibly, a growing 
anxiety began to mingle with his joy, and 
the anxiety was connected with those star 
ing eyes. He would not put his thoughts into 
words; but he watched his wife’s face, 
and saw in it no reflection of his own fears, 
Chen for a time he would banish the dread ; 
and anon it would recur 

eve the boy’s eves all right ? Was it 
really natural that he should be always 
staring up Kidiculous nonsense ! Of 
course it was all right. Things had come to 
a pretty pass when he took to worrying 
himself, while his wife, who knew a thou- 
sand times more about babies, remained 
untroubled and serene. Bother the child’s 
eves! He would think about them no more. 

\ll his life Francis had been a sworn 
opponent of worry. When anything dis- 
agreeable threatened, his mode ot proce- 
dure was to shrug his shoulders, and immedi- 
ately divert his thoughts “Leave the 
thing alone; don’t bother about it; it will 
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probably come all right in the end!” 
Such was his theory, and experience had 
proved that as often as not it was correct. 
He endeavoured to cultivate the same 
attitude towards his boy, but in vain. The 
anxiety recurred 

He told himself that he would have the 


eves tested, and satisfy himself once for all; 
but 
the days passed on 


iis courage failed, and 
and 


Then there came an evening when suddenly 


and again 


once 
nothing was done. 


fear engulfed him, and made anything seem 


ol 


easier than a continuation suspense. 
hild in his arms, and 
the to 
hung from the wall. 
and held the 
the glass 
and still 
throat : 


my boy is blind ! ”’ 


He was holding the « 
he L it 


where 


rose and carried across room, 
a powertul light 
He pushed aside the 
tiny 
rhe 


\ 


shade, 


face closely approac hing 


stared on, unblinking 


4 


Francis 


eyes 
ereat cry burst from 
My God !”’ he cried, * 

<je 
The boy was blind, and there was no hope 
Mrs 
Manning wept herself ill, but even in the 


that he would ever possess his sight. 


depths of her distress she realised that her 
husband’s sufferings were keener than het 
to 
those black days, to feel a strange new feel 
ing of her husband 
herself. comlort 


own. It gave an added touch of misery 


and 
she 


alter ten years ol 


distance between 
She could not 
could not understand him 


lite 


him, 


married it appeared as if the man she 


had known had disappeared, and a stranget 
Yet 


had taken his place there was nothing 


unmanly in his grief; he was quiet and 
self-restrained as she had never seen him 
before gentler and more considerate of 
others 
rhe poor woman noticed the change with 
awe, and wondered if Francis were going to 
clue 
I have never seen you feel anything 
a you are feeling thu she said to him 
one night, as they it at either side of a 
lying fire, and Francis raised his head and 
tared at her with sombre eyes. 
But I have felt nothing,’’ he said flatly 
[ am finding that out I did not even 
know what it meant to feel!” 
sje 
From the moment o hi discovery of 
the blindn« of hi Francis Manning 


1 


) 


became a man possessed of but one aim— 


and alleviate, 


to lighten so far as was 
humanly possible, the child’s sad lot. He 


taught himself braille, so that in time to 
come he might teach it to the boy, and be 
able to translate for his benefit appropriate 
pleces literature. He 


famous institute for the blind at 


of visited every 


home and 


abroad, and made an exhaustive study of 
their systems. He searched tor a girl of 
intelligence and charm, and sent her to 
be trained in readiness to undertake the 
boy’s education; he schooled himself to 
be a playmate and companion he denied 
himself every luxury, so that the boy's 
future might be assured. As Francis the 
man, he ceased to exist, he lived on only 
as Francis the father. 

During the first three years of his life 


the young Francis remained blissfully un- 


conscious of his infirmity. A strong, healthy 


child surrounded by the tenderest of care, 
the sun of his happiness never set. His 
little feet raced up and down, his sweet, 
shrill voice chanted merry strains, his small, 
strong hands seemed gitted with sight as 
well as touch, so swiftly did they guide him 
to and fro. Nature, having withheld the 
greatest gift, had remorsetully essayed 
compensation in the shape oft a tiner touc h, 
a finer hearing rhe blind child was the 
sunshine of the home; but the father knew 
that the hour must dawn when that sun- 
hine would be clouded. He held himself 


in readiness for that hour, training himself as 


an athlete trains for a race. 


He would need courage: therefore it be- 


hoved him to be brave now, to harden him- 


self against the ills of life, to cultivate a 
resolute composure. All the intluences 
which had tended to keep him soft must 
be thrown aside, as weights which would 
hinder the race he must be wise, therefore 
it behoved him to think, and to train his 
mind \ light reason, a light excuse, would 
no longer be sufficient—he must learn to 
judge and to retlect he must be tender, 
and to be tender it was necessary to bury 
elf, and to put other interests before his 
own More weights had to be thrown 
aside And he must be patient — hitherto 
he had considered patience a feeble, almost 
unmanly, virtue but he perceived that it 
would be needed, so it must be cultivated 
with the rest 

Mrs. Manning contided in her neighbours 





ie 


” ‘ 


» with his father, his face puckered in thought. 
lways be blind, father ? I don't like to be blind’ ’—p. 1024 
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that Francis had never been the same since 
the discovery of baby’s’ blindness. He 
never complained, she said. Oh, no, and 
he was most kind—gave no trouble in the 
house, bud Then she sighed, and the 
neighbours sympathised, and prophesied 
that he would ‘‘ come round In truth the 
good, commonplace woman was ill at ease 


” 


in the rarefied air of the home, and sincerely 
regretted the comfortable, easy-going hus 
band of vore 

For three whole years Frank lived un- 
troubled, and then the questions began to 
come 

Am I blind, father ?) Why am I blind ? 

Is it naughty to be blind?” 

The baby child was easily appeased. 
Later on the questions would become more 
Francis vared himself for 


insistent. re 


pre} 
that hour. At four vears fleeting shadows 
began to pass over the boy’s radiance. Alone 
with his father, his face would pucker in 
thought. 

‘ Shall I always be blind, father ? I don’t 
like to be blind. Was you blind when you 
was a little boy 

rhe knife turned in the father’s heart at 
the sound of the innocent words : but always 
the cloud loomed darker ahead He trained 
himself more zealously, in preparation for 
the hour when the boy would rebel ! 

But there were happy hours between 
hours when the natural joy of childhood 
filled the house with laughter, and father 


and son were supremely happy in each 


other's society. No companion of his own 
age was half as dear to the boy no living 
creature stood tor so much in the father’s 
heart hey read and studied together 

they held long Intimate 


hey played games from which blind people 


conversation 


are usually debarred Standing behind 
hoop on the croquet lawn the father would 
cry in a brisk staccato voice, ‘“ Frank! 
and on the instant the boy’s mallet would 
hit the ball, and send it in the direction 
indicated, and proud and glad was Frankie 


to know that his aim w surer than that of 
his sighted sistet And every hour otf 
contentment, every added interest and 
occupation bestowed upon the boy, was a 


a salve to the sore father heart. 


But at six years rebellion began. 


«(Next month we are 


“Is he blind ?” the boy would ask of a 
new acquaintance “Can he see too? 
Everyone can see but me. J want to run 
about like the other fellows, and play 
It’s dull, all 
alone in the dark. Can’t you have me made 
better, fathet 

At times he would cry 
tears, but the sensitive ear was quick te 


cricket, and have some fun 


piteous, pitiful 


catch the distress in his father’s voice, and 
he would offer comfort in the midst of his 
erief. ‘‘ Don’t be sorry, father. I don’t 
want you to be sorry. It doesn’t matter, 


really it doesn’t I have a ripping time.” 

Never for a moment did the boy hold his 
parents responsible for his infirmity; but 
there ‘came a day when he blamed his 
God 

If God can do everything He likes, He 

could have mac 
Why didn’t He, father 

“*T don’t know, my son.” 


me quite right, and well 


* You would make me better if you could 
You said yourself you'd pay the doctor all 
your money You are kinder than Him 
I don’t think God js kind to me, father 
It would have been so easy for Him 

[The wisdom for which’ Francis had 


prayed and struggled seemed a poor thin 


at that moment He was dumb, and yet 
he dared not be dumb 

* Frankie,’ he uid, “‘ Tl tell you a 
secret a secret between you and me. God 

nt me a great many blessi when I wa: 
young, and the did me no good I was 
selfish, and rel and blind too, Frankt 
though my eyes could see, and then, after 
He had tried me with happine and it ha 
failed, He nt me’’—the man’s. voice 
trembled ominously—‘ a grea ) Y 
Frankie old mat when I come to die, | 
believe IT am goi to thank God for tl 

} } 


gricf, more than for all the bl i! whicl 


prehension 
“What did the great grief do to you 


to have the story of 


“The Girl who Asked for Happiness.”’) 
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A Much-needed Innovation 
By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


Why of all the professions that of Motherhood should be the one for which no training 
is needed is inexplicable. The high rate of infant mortality urgently calls for some 
such agency as is here described. 


Ogee BIrEDLY it is a blot on our civi- reach farther back than the child and start 
t schools "’ tor mothers with the mother herself. That country, then, 

|; but the conjunction of has been the pioneer in the infant welfare 

\ ! th-rate, a high rate of infant movement; but within recent years the 
the changed social and — growth and international spread of the move- 

muc itions, which, if they do not ment have been so rapid, the enthusiasm for 

do nothing to dispel the it so great, that the need is evidently world- 

~f young mothers, has wide Germany and the United States 


ome sort of organised are, of course, eagerly active in the work; 
who hold the future of Germany, indeed, is already utilising the 
hands cinema in the interests ot mothercratt. 


he first country to realise that Holland, with its comparatively low infant 


in the interests of the nation she must mortality, and Beleium, with its hig! 
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that Francis had never been the same since 
the discovery of baby’s blindness. He 
never complained, she said. Oh, no, and 
he was most kind—gave no trouble in the 
house, but Then she sighed, and the 
neighbours sympathised, and prophesied 
that he would ‘‘ come round.”’ In truth the 
good, commonplace woman was ill at ease 
in the rarefied air of the home, and sincerely 
regretted the comfortable, easy-going hus 
band of yore. 

For three whole years Frank lived un- 
troubled, and then the questions began to 
come 

Am I blind, father 
Is it naughty to be blind ? 


Why am I blind ? 
” 

The baby child was easily appeased. 
Later on the questions would become more 
insistent. Francis prepared himself for 
that hour. At four vears fleeting shadows 
began to pass over the boy’s radiance. Alone 
with his father, his face would pucker in 
thought. 

** Shall I always be blind, father ? I don’t 
like to be blind. Was you blind when you 
was a little boy ?”’ 

The knife turned in the father’s heart at 
the sound of the innocent words ; but always 
the cloud loomed darker ahead. He trained 
himself more zealously, in preparation for 
the hour when the boy would rebel! 

But there were happy hours between 
hours when the natural joy of childhood 
filled the house with laughter, and father 
and son were supremely happy in each 
other’s society. No companion of his own 
age was half as dear to the boy; no living 
creature stood for so much in the father’s 
heart They read and studied together 
they held long 
They played games from which blind people 

Standing behind 


hoop on the croquet lawn the father would 


Intimate conversation. 
are usually debarred 


cry in a brisk staccato voice, ‘‘ Frank! ”’ 
and on the instant the boy’s mallet would 
hit the ball, and send it in the direction 
indicated, and proud and glad was Frankie 
surer than that of 
his sighted sisters. And every hour of 


to know that his aim wa 


contentment, every added interest and 


occupation bestowed upon the boy, was as 


a salve to the sore father heart. 
- 


But at six years rebellion began. 


“Is he blind ?” the boy would ask of a 
new acquaintance. “Can he see too? 
Evervone can see but me. 7 want to run 
about like the other fellows, and_ play 
cricket, and have some fun. It’s dull, all 
alone in the dark. Can’t you have me made 
better, father 

At times he would cry: 
tears, but the sensitive ear was quick to 


piteous, pitiful 


catch the distress in his father’s voice, and 
he would offer comfort in the midst of his 
erief, ‘' Don’t be sorry, father. I don’t 
want you to be sorry. It doesn’t matter, 
really it doesn’t 

Never for a moment did the boy hold his 
parents responsible for his infirmity; but 


” 


I have a ripping time 


there came a day when he_ blamed his 
God 

“Tf God can do everything He likes, He 
could have made me quite right, and well 
Why didn’t He, father 

**T don’t know, my son.” 

* You would make me better if you could 
You said yourself you'd pay the doctor all 
your money You are kinder than Him. 
I don’t think God is kind to me, father 
It would have been so easy ol Llim 

The wisdom for which’ Francis had 


prayed and struggled seemed a poot thing 


at that moment He was dumb, and yet 
he dared not be dumb 
“ Frankie,’’ he uid, “‘ Tl tell you a 
secret—a secret between you and me. God 
nt me a great many blessin when I was 
young, and th did me no good I was 


selfish, and carel and blind too, Franki 
though my eyes could see, and then, after 
He had tried me with happine and it had 
failed, He nt me’ the man’s voice 
trembled ominously—‘‘ a great 
Frankie, old man, when I come to die, I 


believe I am going to thank God for that 


- 
= 


grief, more thar 
went before 

rhe child sat silent, 
prehension, 

“What did the great grief do to you 
father 

Francis paused for a moment, struggln; 
for Composure Then he spoke 

“Tt stabbed n lead heart wake ! 

He stooped and kissed the child’s blind 


eve 


«(Next month we are to have the story of 
“The Girl who Asked for Happiness.) 
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By AMY B. 


BARNARD, 


L.L.A. 


Why of all the professions that of Motherhood should be the one for which no training 


is needs 


inexplicable. 


The high rate of infant mortality urgently calls for some 


such agency as is here described. 


i I BLEDLY it is a blot on our civi- 
lisat chools "for 


( red; but the conjunction of 


mothers 


a dechni rth-rate, a high rate of infant 
changed social and 
m ( tor which, if they do not 


do nothing to dispel the 


] ] y ‘ 
! of young mothers, has 


some sort of organised 


who hold the future of 
1 


l 1 Ir hands 
he first country to realise that 
must 


i the inter | ot the nation she 


)? 


reach farther back than the child and start 
Phat country, then, 
welfare 


with the mother herself. 
pioneer in the infant 
years the 


has been the 
movement; but within recent 
growth and international spread of the move- 
ment have been so rapid, the enthusiasm for 
it so great, that the need is evidently world- 
United States 


the work; 


wide. Germany and_ the 
active in 


utilising the 


are, ol course, cage rly 


Germany, indeed, is already 


cinema in the interests of mothercraft. 


Holland, with its comparatively low infant 


moctality, and Belgium, with its high 
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nursing and ex. 
pectant mothers, 
79,140. These 
items are only 
among the yve- 














A Consultation 
with the Doctor. 


Continuous Progress 


[he secretary of the Association of Infant 
Consultations and Schools for Mothers at het 
office in London, which is the pivot of the 
movement in Enel 1, intorms me that 
letters of inquiry a1 rriving from all part 
of the world, Russia and Finland being the 
lat to seek 1 ti 

It i itistactory to hear that since the 
a clati tarted its work in this country 
In 1907, progr ha een continuous and 
gratitying to the band ot women—doctor 
uperintendent ! teachers, and pro 
f nal and voluntary” assistants and 
Visitor vho are int vork heart and soul 


Phere 1 o much to be done, the demands 


‘ vomanly sympatl ind mother-love are 
tent, the need tor tacttul advice so 
perpetual, that the ork offers scope for 
( I ! motherly teelings have 
ural out 

ie ea of it Hlere are a 

In Ji)! ( tation attendance 

t I { mother 
healt] yO12 dinners tor 


ported estimates, 


An Educative 
Propaganda 
The mention of 
dinners — suggests 
the question, “Is 
this relief work, or 
not?” On this 
point the secre- 
tary is emphatic: 
rhe work is 
educative.” Its 
object is not to 
give material re- 
lief, but so to 
inform and _ help 
the mother that 
the child shall 
have the best 


Pictorial Agency chance of being 
born into as good 
surroundings = as 

possibl md Il be properly fed and 
clothed atter birth 

Po that end there re. bei established 
Schools for Mothers, where vari activities 
are carried on h as intant consultations, 


ystematic instruction in infant care, classes 


in general hy necdlework d cookery 
thrift is encouraged by the formation ot 
maternity and clothing clubs, and, as a sub- 
sidiary work, cheap dinners are served to 
expectant and nursing mothers at a cost ol 
from id. to 2d ometimes from tunds tor- 
warded by relief agencic interested im 
special cas milk, especially dried milk, 
i supplied usually at cost price; home 
visiting provides a valuable opportunity tor 
coming into personal touch with a woman 
But always it is desirable that the minor 
activitse should never obtrude at the ex- 
pense of the two most Important: ones ol 
home visiting and intant consultation 

rhe name “ School tor Mother is open 
to objection ome of the imstitutions 
affiliated with tl real “* sel | such as 
mistitutior for infant consultations where 
a medical practitioner examin the intants, 
and those where 4 infant is weighed by a 
non-medico, are included among some 250 
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the 
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institutions in the British Isles. In Ireland 
there al e schools known as “ Mothers’ 
Clubs bad description ; but it is 
pe ssible the title ‘‘ Infant Welfare Centres’ 
mav | general application to the 
three ku { institutions—Schools for 
Mothet ’ Consultations, and Infant 
Weigl I hould be understood that 
the work is still in its initial stages in this 
country the Schools for Mothers in 
England tou but a fraction of infant life. 
One sti stification for their establish- 
ment is that, unlike their ancestors, so many 
women are now engaged in factories, shops, 
and offi Betore marriage their domestic 
experien is meagre or nil, while numbers 
live nen relatives who might 
have help 1 in their ignorance. 
Th i t only one school at- 
tended | mothers of the lower middle 
of highly paid artisans 
nd clerk listinguished trom those of 
the industrial cl The time has yet to 
i uiddle-class mother with 
| L the opportunity of 
learning t being taught to her fortu- 
Ss en doctors and nurses, 
iry scholars are already 
lear some 
cI ‘ 
hard! 
f l 
ol 
+ ih 
n 
Vi ly I 
tra rred 
ill ré 
work, o1 
) 
a 
The Weighing 
to a cl t Ceremony. 
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still hugs the delusion that maternity auto- 
matically 
Unfortunately it does not do so, and, there- 
fore, it is to be hoped, in the interests of 


conters capacity for mothering. 


children, that the middle and upper classes 
will before long enjoy equal opportunities 
with the lowest. 


The Wicked Push-cart 

I should like to take 
mother as I have in 
School for Mothers 
Pancras. She 


just such a young 
the 


saw at St. 


mind to visit 
which | 
would be tempted to go 
straight home and destroy her wicked push- 
cart after the striking 


picture of the effect this vehicle of torture 


seeing on wall a 
has on the delicate, flexible spine of a child. 

She would find her infant can be happy 
to cut out 
and make plain, inexpensive and durable 


without a comforter, learn how 


baby garments; and if she were once to see 
the delightful little 
and miniature pyjamas the mothers so enjoy 


jerseys, infants’ vests, 
knitting, she would long to make some her- 
self, 

In the big upper room where the members 
of the 
out 


needlework class were busy cutting 


garments, patching, cutting-down, 
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and knitting, an L.C.C. teacher 


and what impressed 


rocheting 
was giving directions ; 
me at once was the industry and earnestness 
of the their 


babie Ss 


women, most of whom had left 


revelling in the big nursery down- 


Stairs, OF Napping In the “* sleep-room.” 
The Needlework Hour 

Look beyond the active fingers and the 
interested faces, and you see the keen enjoy- 
ment of this needlework hour, and its oppor- 
tunity for quiet intercourse rare in the busy 
lives of these mothers 


‘When the class started, some of them 
knew nothing,” remarked the instructress 
to m ‘one of them could not tell the 


sleeve of a from the leg, and had 


never made an article of clothing in her life. 


garment 
Now see what they are doing.” 

I made two frocks out of a skirt,’”’ said 
one mother shyly, but with evident pleasure. 
\ stock of materials, including rolls of fine 
flannel and pink winsey, were on a table 
and purchasable at cost Knitting 
appeared to be in high favour, and all sorts 


price. 


of warm and comfy garments were in pre- 
paration for the advent of winter. 
Downstairs, in the kitchen of the substan- 
tial old square house, a cookery lesson was 
just being ended ; herrings wrapped in a piece 
of white muslin were bubbling in a frying 
the 
examined in a saucepan drawn off the stove. 


Kock cakes and tartlets, hot from the oven, 


pan, while parsley sauce was being 


any rate, 
while the 


did credit to the mothers, who, at 
for one hour, could cook in peace 
little 
rhe edibles can be bought by the mothers 
at reasonable prices, 


ones were looked after in the nurseries. 


The Toddlers’ Castle 


‘Come and see the babies,” the super 
intendent said, as she threw open the door 
#t the fine large room where numbers of 
toddlers were playing with toys provided 
or them In the airy leep room, babies 

re lying in most ingenious cradles made of 
canvas stretched loosely over wooden frames 

Ye they are nice, and they cost only a 

willis remarked my guide with sati 
faction 

In her office upstal 1 heard more about 
th tru i cl d read some of the 
cl intelli t, and brietly written rephi 
to q tio et each month on the subject 


health. 


I 


three previous talks on 


Those I saw concerned preventive treatment 
of consumption and detection of adenoids. 

“You do not make the talks physiolo- 
gical ?’”’ I asked tentatively. 


“Oh, no; and we use the simplest 
language in advising the mother how to 
manage herself, what to do, and how to 
look after the baby’s health, food, and 


We explain why the baby cries, 
to do with it when it 


clothing. 
and tell 
how to feed, sleep, and wash it, and we 


what cries : 


encourage the mother to feed it herself.” 
The 


24 for the home-nursing class, 


attendances were given as 


15 to 


average 
20 lor 
and 10 to 12 for the cookery 
the 
basket, and an interesting series of weight 
the displayed 


walls : 


the needlework 


Of course, school has its weighing 


charts of current infants are 
upon the 
an outsider are the pithy and wise mottoes 
the illustrations, 


such as that of the rickety 


even more interesting te 


and maxims and warning 


baby, which must 


leave as great an impression as half a dozen 
talks. 

om teetotaller ’”’ is on 
the 


notice, 


Make your baby a 
on another, “ Feed baby by 
in the hall is the 


forbidden.’ 


one wall > 


clock’”’; whil 


** Comforters 
I was told that one woman, 


are 
the mother of 
several children, the fact that, 
unlike her other bottle-fed children, her last 
into the habit of waking 


rejoices mm 


baby has been got 


every two hours to be fed by her. The 
St. Pancras School now counts 1,000 babies 
born under its fostering care 1,000 babies 
with a far better start in life than they would 
have had if there had been such centre 
of light for their mothers ! 


(An excellent form is published for record- 


ing particulars concerning the child and its 


weekly consultations 
he medical 


weekly notes 


parents, obtained at 
extending over cighteen week 
record portion of the form ha 
on the digestion, nutrition, development and 
habits of the baby 


advice 


vencral 
the 
devoted 


{ 


with space ol 
These till 


being 


comments and two 


inner pages, the outer one 
consultations and intor- 


the Health Visitor to 


Eventually, important statistics 


to records ot intant 


mation obtained by 


the home 


of child life will be obtainable from these 
records, and the eugenist will have solid 
facts upon which to build Fhe mother 1s 
given an attendance card and an intants 
weight card Che infant is weighed and 
examined by the lady doctor and nurse, the 
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former usually giving her services. Weighing 
is an important matter, and the mothers are 
leeply interested that the ascending black 
line on the chart shouid accompany the red 
one, which indicates the normal increase of 
weight in a baby of similar age. An addi- 


tional incentive that fathers show keen 


interest in the weight, and if for some reason 


a visit for the weighing is omitted, they make 
a fuss about the matter. 


The Bathing Class 
The bathing class is of special interest to 
the young mother who contemplates with 
trepidation the handling of her first little one. 
ut if she attends the bathing demonstration 
three months before she has to bath her own 
child, she loses that fear. And when it is 
about a fortnight old, she is proud to bring 
her own little one to the school. I say proud, 
and she is also glad, for the mothers do appre 
ciate the advice given, and the idea that the 
school is in any sense a “‘ spoon-feeding ”’ 
institution would pass from the mind of any- 


one who saw, as I did, “ self-respect ”’ writ 
large upon the faces of these women. 
The garden which surrounds the house 1s 


besprinkled with babies asleep in their per- 


ambulators, and there the needlework class 
is sometimes held in summer. As the schools 
are desirous of keeping the ex-babies under 
observation, little toddlers are provided with 
a halfpenny dinner, followed by a nap, in 
the open, when weather permits. It is hoped 
that, ultimately, it will be possible to keep 
the child under observation until it is of 
school age and comes under the influence 
of the school Medical Inspec tor. In the hall 
of the St. Pancras School is a notice to the 
effect that a dentist attends on Mondays and 


Fridays; a list of the publications on sale 
(‘ The Pudding Lady,” with its cookery 
recipes, reports, charts, and patterns) is 


posted up, and hygienic warnings greet one 
evervwhere 

A most important branch of work is the 
home visiting, for in their own homes the 
women converse with the Health Visitor as 
they cannot in class, and she _ advises 
according to circumstance The poorest 
mothers may not have the means or ability 
to carry out instructions given at the school 
nor possess the appliances In such visits 
they are shown how to make a cradle from 
a banana crate, where to buy food, and how 
to cook it with the cooking utensils they 
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The Sewing 


lass. 
possess is wasted through sheer 
ignoral { idea of food values its 
utterly \ So advice is given by the 
Health \ the superintendent of the 
school, « { luntary visitor, on these 

tter | and management 
of the d which has to be tacttully 


Work in the Provinces 


t otl l towns are n t 
enterpr ul in their expert 
nenta r Mother Infant 
Consult \ I 1 Babn 
Welcome Clul 1 dh t Visiti 
Societe ris experimenting in the 
me visit rol ts school received 
| Ik. At Brad 
rd the tarted as a local branch 
of the | tion, but the Local 
Authorit ly of the work 
done t t ent money upon 
t, and the 1 il grant 
t i t ¢ 
and t} ( \ th ‘ rie ‘ 
Part] ‘ ‘ f 
ral 1 receive from 
the | H \ tv aid in one or 
¢ rl llow a financial grant 
1 


’ od 


Photo 
P.ctorial Agency. 


free accommodation, free stationery, printing 
and postage, tree services of the Municipal 
Health Visitor, tree services of the Medical 
Officer of Health 
aim of the association to have voluntary help 


in conjunction with municipal, to ensure the 


But everywhere it is the 


spirit of enthusiasm without which municipal 
work is apt to become coldly official Some 


of the schools are recognised by the Board 


of Education as teaching centres, and re- 
ceive a grant on the attendance 
With dinners and class work a_ school 


should start on at least /100; but a certain 


consultation centre, free of rent, finds it can 
work on 10 a year. Glasgow is particularly 
fortunate in having 300 voluntary visitors, 
with the superintendent and Health Visitors 


Municipality, and its school 


supplied by the 
costs but /25 a veal 

In this work there is a fine opening for 
trained and educated nurses as superinten 
dents, for even now there are not sufficient 
qualied women to fill the vacant 


posts 


Special qualifications and experience are 


necessary for it, and the work is, it must be 


remembered, in 1 pioneer stage, so that, 


is yet, women are m nitely trained tor 


it, but such as posse 


| s the qualifications of 


Health 


ranging 


D 


a nurse, a certified midwife, or a 


Visitor are employed at salaries 


trom 


{00 to 4100, 








CORRODING GOLD 


Serial Story 


By ANNIE 


CHAPTER XXiIll 


THE MASTER RETURNS 


A 3OUT noon next day a taxi-cab drove 
up to the front door of the shop in 


City Road, and Cyrus Rodney alighted 
from it. 
John Glide could hardly believe the 


evidence of his own eyes, but his joy at 
ight of his old master knew no bounds. 
That he should have remembered him on 
the very day of his arrival in England 
filled him with the liveliest Joy. 

Cyrus was looking well, bronzed and 


healthy, and years younger His smile 


was a little subdued as he received his old 


warm-hearted welcome. 


tants 


John, in 


looking 


“I’m glad to find you here, 
the old 


much als 


place, and 
usual I’ve just this 
it-train at Fenchurch Street, 


to see you 
moment 
come off the be 
and | am 


here to ask whether you can 


tell me where to find my wife and 
mils 
Glide looked thx 


But, sir, was there no one to meet you 


amazement he felt. 


it Tilbury? 
hook his head 
No one There has 


been some mis- 


ilculation These things happen occa 
onally But I’m not worrying myself 
Can you give me their present address: 


The last letters from England were dated 


from Hans Crescent, and in them I| was 
ld they were looking for a country hous 
ome where.” 


They've got it, 


It’s in Surrey some 


vhere, said hardly yet recovered 


m his astonishment, which was not un 
tment that the 

allowed 
1e-comin If | had or 
ir, IL would have Tilbury my 


elt 


invled with resen traveller 


hould 


have’ been such a cold 


been at 


‘I am sure you 


harm done,” d Cyrus equably. “Surrey, 
1 iy But Surrey is not a very small 
inty, and it rather hilly In parts, if 
[ remember rightl Can't you pet any 


irer than just Surrey 


ly known, 


would, but there is no 
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“It's near Hindhead, I believe, or Hasle- 
mere—lI’m not sure which But ll tell 
Miss Estelle is at 
Whiterider Street 
Thursday and Friday 
If you'll sit down J’ pop 
round and fetch her 

“What hostel Doesn't Estelle live at 
home with them any 


be lieve 
the Mission Hostel at 
to-day. Yes, she is. 
are her days. 


you what. I 


more asked Cyrus 
in a perplexed voice. 
“Yes; but she gives two days a week to 
the Wesleyan Mission,” explained Glide. 
“Shall I go and fetch her: 

Couldn’t we both drive 
And then she could take 


goods h me!’ 


“How far is it? 
round that way? 
the bale of returned 


He spoke 


humour, which informed Glide that his old 


with a touch of whimsical 


master was in excellent spirits, and that 


he was unfeignedly glad to be in England 


once more 
‘You look he hazarded, 
fatter, 1 much younver The voyage 


has done you good 


well, sir, “and 





holiday » John, 


‘I’ve had a most glorious 


and I have realised more strongly than 
ever I did that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulne thereof.’ ” 


“And Jack, sir—how is he 
* Jac k i fit and 


Naturally, he didn’t lke my leaving him, 


and I think I must persuade one of his 
isters to go out to him for a spell He 
is rather youn not to have me of his 
own people about him Phat the life for 
him, however But we must have a talk 


about it 





( I d to tl \l » Vi 
Ided, and with the utmost hast 
hye vot nto h overcoat It Wa a dav 
of drizzlin rain and rather raw, biting 
( iid, but nothing seemed to damp the 
even, sunny temper of Cyrus Rodney 
Somehow John felt, sittir by his side 


that this quiet, beautiful personality would 


be able to do more 


than could be done! 
check extravagance 1n 
he u ehold t< which he Was 


now returnin He found himseil 


anything else t 
direction in the 


even 
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:, how differently things might 
; ped had Mr. 


have developed Rodney never 
But in tl he was 
land at the 


he returned at 


wrong. Cyrus Rodney 


psychological 


one equally 
} I man seldom makes a 
ke H \\ le life and 
| the highest 


mis 
conduct, being 
motive, move in 
their end 
Never, 1 case, are 
circumstance, 
v h Dick By 


shed on him was 


appo:nted 
the Cyrus Rodneys 
and all the 
had 


and 


rave and others 


entirely wasted 


d Cyrus himself was conscious 


rdship nor of limitation in 
lot He could have moved serene even 
wi rids. 

him keenly, with an eve 
nd life-long 


ned, observed in his old 





devotion had un- 


new and 
had 
looks He 
which 

destiny f the 
keep it at the right 


Just the ld d 


most im 
communicated 
that 
going to lift 


all, 


realised 
was 
Rodneys, after 
level! 

Denmark 
and 


Hill 


dignified by 


avs in 
( ‘ racious 
would the 
that 


ve wdness, so 
life be horn by it of all 
that 
R ey embodied in his 


Was 


nsive Pure oodness was what 

whole per 
ngular joving-kindness, 
vhich thinketh no evil 

ne 1 not find Estelle at Whiterider 

te | lecreed that she should 


earlier 


leave 
r home t hour 
hey tained the postal 
Wreford M r, and John Glide drove with 
Mi Rod to Waterloo He 


ec him off 


than usual 


address of 


was, how 


} 


there, because 


appointment in the 

irsely filled, and a few 

ent tor it was due to start a lady, 

rt trave llin r-Coat, passed 

| platform to a first-class 

er fellowing with — her 

Wher { dismissed him she stood 

t t oki about her as if 

ne, and quite suddenly her 

( ru Rodney's face, framed 

window of a third-class compart- 

nt lower ywn the train She looked 
890 


herself that she 


that 


ayain to assure 
mistaken; but 


was not 


face, once seen, could 
not be forgotten quickly—its expression 
lingered in the mind like some pleasant 


memory. 
walked deliber- 
ately down the platform and stopped short 


Having made sure, she 


before the compartment door. 

“Mr. Rodney—am I nght?” 

“Quite right, madam, and I remember 
you, only I cannot recall your name,” he 
answered, with his hand at his soft felt 
hat. 

“JT am Clare Hatheriey. We met only 
once—at the big party at your house in 


Hans 


Crescent, you remember? ” 
‘I remember perfectly. And we had a 
most delightful talk. May I ask whether, 


by any chance, you are going to my wife’s 
W reford? ” 

But 
compartment? I am 


house at 


“Il am won’t you come into my 


alone in it.” 


‘I have only a third-class ticket,” said 
Cyrus, with a smile, drawing the small 
green slip from his po ket. 

She shook her finger at him. 

‘You are quite incorrigible! How dare 


third class? But 
only such as you who can afford to do 


you travel there, it is 
it. 
life,” he 


you 


“I’ve been used to it all my 


answered since 
wish it, Ill 
the difference.” 

He gathered his belongings and followed 


had 


quite simply “But 


are good enough to change 


and pay 


her to the compartment. They only 


time to get in when the train moved off 

‘But how is it you are arriving like 
this Does nobody know you are coming? ” 
asked Clare interestedly 

‘I caught a boat a week earlier than I 
intended I ought to have cabled, but it 
is a great expense, and I did not think 
it would matter. As it happened, how 
ever, I have had some difficulty in dis 
covering the whereabouts of my wite and 
family The last letters were from Hans 
Crescent, but Mrs. Rodney spoke of leaving 
London soon I had not heard where she 
had vone However, I was able to get 


City.” 


where. 


the address in the 
Clare did not ask 
heard of John Glide 
‘You are 


She rad never 


going on a visit, I expect, 


Lady Hatherley How very pleasant for 
me'” he said, looking with pleasure into 
the beautiful face, which, lightly touched 


with powder ana swathed in a very be- 


>? 
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coming black veil spotted with white, 
looked very attractive. 

Cyrus Rodney knew nothing of the 
make-ups of fashionable women, and it 
had rather puzzled him that, after she had 
come into her money, his wife felt it 
necessary to have so many bottles and 
jars on her dress ny table 

Yes, I am. But they don’t expect me, 
either,” she said with rather an odd note 
in her voice, for he suddenly realised 
that Cyrus did noc know that she was 





** * Daren't risk it, sir. 
The roof ain’t wot it was’ ’’—yp. 1036. 


married to his son, which undoubtedly yvave 
a certain piquane to their meeting 
“Mi Rodne vy.” she asked suddenly, “can 
you remember he date of the last letter 
uu received trot kngland 


He took out } pocket-book and drew 


It w kstelle who wrote last The 
late is June twentieth Any letters written 
after that I am afraid | did not receive,’ 


exactly, and I’m 


Mr. Rodney gave a start of sheer amaze- 
ment, and his expression went a little 
blank. When he had left England he had 
had. no doubt in his mind but that, sooner 


or later, Cyril would redeem his promise 
to Carrie Bygrave, of whose sad death he 
was also in complete lynorance, 

“You are married—Cyril and you! How 
extraordinary—and how unexpected! ” he 


faltered at last “Surely it Was vel! 
sudden? ” 


“Most marriages are rather sudden— 


ua 


Orawn by 
C. &. Brock 


aren’t they ?— especially in these days,’ 
answered, finding it more difficult t 
usual to preserve her cool and_ off ha 


manne | cant exp! in how t happene 


ifraid Cynl and I wet 


very naughty We simply went out 
morning and got ourselves tied up witl 
saving anything to anybody We bot! 


avreed that we hated fu 


Then you are not Lady Hatherley ad) 





\ od many things can happen in a lonyer, but Mrs. Cyril Rodney 
few weeks in London, Mr. Rodney,” said The Hon. Mrs. Cyril Rodney is my tll 
Clare But if the letter had been dated designation, she said, miling pretty 
week lates re would have been “How nice of you to take it so sweel y: 
ble to tell you that Cyril and I were am afraid Mrs. Rodney was not vél 
married.” pleased just at first.” 
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He could 
had 
in the old Cam- 
always 


at a loss. 
Byvrave, 


trangely 
who been 
1 special tavourite of his 
berwell di She had 


sweet and daughterly to 


been so 
that he had 
were his own. 
nor 
kind, to mention her 


him 
! her almost as if she 
But, ol y, it 


pel | \ id t be 


would not be wise, 


woman who had supplanted 


best 
he said simply, 


[ ar re that you will do your 
ke 1 happy,” 
hand 
Clare w conscious of a shame, 
for she vw not at all 
Cyril’s happiness, but 
h | ! cial advancement. 
tle like Rip Van Winkle,” 
the kind 


variabl ( ht to make 


secret 
concerned about 


merely and entirely 


which in- 
feel 
“Perhaps, now you 


tell 


smile 
others com- 
| fortable nd at ease. 


} re a member of the 
et ibout their doings? 


family, you can 


| [I h not seen any of them since the 
iid Clare frankly. 
Cyr ed surprised 
| not seen this place where 
I 1 now?” he asked, recalling 
had pro 
i¢ London house for 
No; I ht Mrs 


een r with a large 


irt she taken in 
them 
would have 


I here 


at a bargain 


Rodney 
pl ice 
had 


wished to 


a ful one to be 
8 , but he Wait 
Clare, 


that she 


ie,” answered 
tact 


after a 


ke pl t herself the and 


Mrs. Rodi 1 parted 
he question of 
r Cyr ture household. 


Mr Rodney, angry 


somewhat 
provision 
and disappointed 
estine marriage, had, In a 
hands of them at 
y owing to the 


had 


them what she 


her first, 
intervention 
t ters that he thawed so 
consid«red 
t ‘ n allowance 

But fiv lred a vear by no means 
expectation In 
Cyril, 
some 


appeal As 


fact, 
Ww I out it. however, 
o allow weeks to 
king another 
scot \ t drew to a close, she 
I te write to his mother; 
reply had _ filled 


he was now on her 


her with 
way 
l wit t n person 

I t t at face 


s, Clare naturally wondered whether 


the tranquil, fine 


She 
any- 


he would be an 
could not 


ally of 
Imapyine 


an enemy. 
him an 
body. She even thought that through him 
her luck might 


to him for all she was worth, speaking to 


enemy to 
turn. So she played up 


him in a voice of caressing softness. 


“And what about Estelle and Kathleen? 
Have you seen them lately?” he asked. 
“No. You see, I have been out of 


London since July,” she answered gently. 
She mention the fact of 
Kathleen’s engagement to her brother, even 
that Mrs. 
accepted it, and with no apparent regret. 
“Wreford is she 
pursued, “In 


decided not to 


although she knew Rodney had 


small place,” 


not, strictly 


quite a 
tact, it is 


speaking, a place at all It is merely a 
house with a park and a few acres of 
shooting. I believe Mrs. Rodney had it 


through the 
Cyril thought she had paid rather sweetly 
toc st.” 

“And what is Cyril doing with his life?” 


in the ordinary way. 


agents 


inquired his father, with a certain touch 
of anxiety. 

Clare leaned forward a little, looking 
intently into the old man’s face. 

“Cyril is developing quite on the right 
lines, Mr. Rodney. He is standing as the 
Unionist candidate for East Breen, and the 
campaign opens next week.” 

“The Unionist candidate! ” echoed Cyrus, 
rather bewildered, for he h'mself had been 


a Liberal in politics all his life. 

Why, of course. It's the only party 
possible in these positively frightful days. 
[ hear it is likely to be a three-cornered 
contest. The people are dissatisfied 
the Liberal candidate, and the Labour party 


with 


are go:ng to run omebody. So, of course, 
Cyril’s chances are improved thereby. But 
it will be an expensive business Mrs 
Redney does not understand just how ex- 
pensive. It Cyril is to have a career, it 
is absolutely necessary that some money 
should be spent now. I am sure you 
understand that—don’t you, Mr. Rodney? 
‘Of course I know that an election can’t 
be run without money. But doesn’t the 


party do anything: 

Not in a They could hardly 
be expected to. Why, evervbody knows that 
They would expect 


this case. 
Cynil’s people ire ri h 
him rather to subscribe to the party funds 
But isn’t it, 
Mr. 

‘It certainly 1s, 


take up 


Cyril's career 1S important, 
Rodney?’ 
and, if he is 


may be the 


voing to 


politics seriously, it 
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making of him. I have wondered a good 
deal about him while I have been abroad. 
When I left England he did not appear 
to me to be doing much good as 


He had hardly had time He had to 


be educated to a fresh point of view ] 
flatter myself that | have made something 
of Cyril, Mr. Rodney I hope you will 
think so when you see him And, of 


urse, it is of the utmost importance to 
me that his career should not be hampered. 
I have always been connected with people 
who do things I purpose that Cyril shall 
come to the front. And he will, if he 
has a chance 


While 


in the disagreeable 


Cyril’s father listened in silence 
not critical or carping, 
sense, he had a singularly cleat perception, 
and he had long since weighed up _ his 
children and their possibilities. 

Cyril had disappointed him His ideals 
had never soared above the commonplace, 
even the sordid He had never been a 
lover of sport, in the healthy sense, but 
merely of foolish amusement, which often 

iddened his father 

Jack, on the other hand, had been a 
trenuous person all his short life, throwing 
himself with immense spirit and might into 
eve rything he touched Hlis nature, too, 
Was a very fine one, highly strung, with 
i touch of that nobility of soul which had 
et his father apart, though it had militated 

iinst his commercial success. 

We shall talk over evervthing, I expect, 
ter we get to Wreford,” said Mr. Rodney 

I rather wish that Cyril had been with 
Wouldn’t it be 


po le to get at his 
He it a mel hoot at Hexham, and 
I think the men who are there might be 
eful to him But he is there only for 
the week I dare sav he could et here 


next Thursday or Friday evenin 
The train, a non-stop one, ran presently 


int W retord Junet nn, and they had to 


\ neither of u 1s expected, there will 
be nobody to meet 1 | suppose,” said 
(yru is he hel pe 1 his ver mart daughter 

iw to il Nt It tt be hoped we 

find conve l t : 

There was one dil pie ted vehicle of 
th rder tandu he tation yard 
b whe the driver beheld tl traveller 
n runk te ! K I head 

Dar t risk it t Th roof n't 
v t it Wa Where r, I = 


“Wreford Manor.” 

“They could send down for the big lug- 
gage, couldn’t they, sir? We could tike 
the lidy’s case quite safely.” 

This was agreed to, and they entered the 
mouldy old carriage and trundled off 

rhe rain had now ceased, and the clouds 
were breaking overhead, showing patches 
of clear, hard sky There was a_ true 
October nip in the air, which blew in upon 
them through the open window. 

The low 


nearness of the little fields which skirted 


grey skies and the intimate 


the road sides struck Cyrus oddly, as they 
never fail to strike those who have come 
recently from the wide heavens and the 
spacious vistas of land characteristic of 
the Greater Britain across the seas. 

They did not talk very much as they 
drove Clare was busy with her own 
thoughts, pondering on the nature of the 
reception likely to be accorded her, and 
wondering whether her fellow - traveller 
would be a help to her cause. 

In a short time they reached the fine 
which gave admission 


to the spacious park surrounding the house, 


old stone gateway 





and Cyrus put his head out of the window, 


sniffing the delicious, crisp air with pleasure. 

‘I can’t tell you how pleased I am to 
find them in a place like this 
like to live always in the country, but my 
dear wife has always been used to London, 
and naturally she feels more at home there 
than anywhere els« 


“Mr. Rodney,” said Clare, 


ing forward as the long, iv 


of the house became visible, “may I ask 
you something You feel kindly towards 
me—don’t yvou?—and you are going to be 


mv friend: 

“Why, ves, my dear! Wt not? Ye 
are my son’s wife, and one 
now 

I’m afraid they don’t quite re rard m¢ 
as that ] I feel myself an intruder here, 
I do assure vou, and nothing but the sense 
of my duty to Cyril would have brought 
me But if you are oing to be on my 
side, then I know that things will be better 
for me 

sefore Mr. Rodney could reply, the fly 
drew up before the old carved doorway, 
and the butler, who had just carned 
tea-trav into the hall, hurried out at the 
clang of the bell He looked the 
felt it sight” of h master 12 


ment he 


company with the Hon 
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L'il wait outside and settle with the 
man, | Clare, with a most unusual 
consideration, for she saw that Mr. Rodney 
was agitated. “Yes—pray do allow me! 
Indeed, I insist upon it. Kinman, p:ease 
come out and take down my case.” 

She spoke of a set purpose, grasping the 
fact that, if Mrs. Rodney and the others 
were in the hall at tea, the meeting could 
be get over quickly, and that it would be 
well for n tranger to be present She 


Kinman fumbling about the 
for few minutes, and when at last 
entered the house she found nobody 

there but Kathleen, who stood up, looking 
t her with rather hostile eyes. 
Kathie ? You don’t 


k t glad to see me,” she said 


[ t i ne why you should come 
ke this, and with father,” said Kathleen, 
her sister-in-law’s hand and 
have gone upstairs. Won’t 
{| have some tea? Kinman, 

1M Lulu tea is here.” 
Katl ! manner was very cool, and 
from looking at Clare’s face. 
Clare, se m at a loss, would instantly 
juestion concerning the wel- 
receiving, but presently Lulu 
the scene—a very engaging 





the flapper stage, with a 
brown hair tied in two 


th an immense ribbon-bow 


turned to the 


Lulu, to whom Clare had 


Kat { till trowning, 


j reeted her rapturously. 
Meanw , in the boudoir upstairs, the 
vere making much of each 


weeping unrestrainedly. 


| 
She | 1 no idea how much she had 
nd until she saw him in 
re; and if he had eve 
welcome, they 
But, indeed, he had 


Cyrus Rodney wi: 


ver expected anything but 
whom the best therefore 


mother! Sit down, my 


t ilm yourself,” he said, 


t awfully lad to ee 
I } t seen a man half as good 
ce nee you went away, 


stopy d 


1 | lieve, if you had 


another month away, I should have sailed 
to Australia to fetch you home! ” 

‘I came as soon as I possibly could, 
and your heart may be at rest about the 
boy, Louisa. He will be happy there, and 
he will do well. He has plenty of good 
friends of the right sort. But you and I 
will take a trip—perhaps next year—and 
see him. I promised him we should.” 

‘I don’t mind if I go this year. I’ve 
had enough worry in the last six months 
to last me all my life, Cyrus, I do assure 
you! And that woman is downstairs! What 
has she been saying to you about me? ” 

Cyrus looked bewildered and rather blank. 

“About you? Nothing but what is good 
and kind. We talked chiefly about Cyril. 
Are they happy, do you think, and how 
did it ever come about? ” 

“Oh, she just inveigled him—and_ I 
know for a fact that she’s at least fifteen 
years older! When he is in his prime, as 
I told her very plainly, she will be a 
haggard old woman. She didn’t like that, 
but I was so mad to think they had been 
married on the sly for six weeks that I 
wasn’t too particular about what I said. 
They were plain truths, anyway.” 


“Married on the sly!” repeated Cyrus 
wonderingly. “And what about Carrie 
Bygrave? He was engaged to her for two 
whole years. How did he free himself 


honourably from that promise to her? 

“He didn’t free himself, dear, and poor 
Carrie is dead—died of a broken heart, 
Cyrus,” she said rapidly. “And Kitty is 
engaged to Ted Charters. Estelle is the 
only one who hasn’t done anything—and 
oh! I am glad you have come back to put 
us all straight again and to guide me 
about the money! I’ve had my fling, and 
I think I’m pretty sick of it already, for I 
know how much it has all been worth!” 
“Carrie dead! Poor, bright, pretty 
bird! ” 

he first cloud—and it was a heavy one 

descended on the jov ot Cyrus Rodney’s 
return to the bosom of his family. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE CRISIS 


ULU quickly tired of the odd, strained 

atmosphere round the tea-table, and took 
herself off Chen Clare, setting down her 
cup, looked quite straightly at her sister- 
in-law. 
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Perhaps you'll kindly tell me what I 
have done to offend you, Kitty? 7 
Kathleen turned delibe rately away, rested 
the toe of her dainty 
the fender, and looked into the fire, answer- 


shoe on the bar of 


ing nothing. 

I suppos¢ it was the 
ing Post, but Ted and I came to the 
reasons, that it was 


par in the ALorn- 
con- 


clusion, for various 


quite time it was done.” 

“There will be another to-morrow morn- 
ing contradicting it,” said Kathleen quite 
coolly 


Oh, nonsense!” said Clare. “Don’t be 
ly, taking it like that. After all, you 


are engaged, and most people know it.” 
“It made mother very angry,” said Kath- 

leen. “It was a very cool cheek of you 
nd Ted to do ich a thing without con- 
Iting us! It will certainly be contradicted 


But you can’t do that 


Kitty. Why, 


marriage will 


P 
expects that the 
take place before Christmas 

to a very big mistake, 
] tor the Marriage 
Christmas, or 


l 


ire looked deeply mystified. 


n he has made 
won't take place 
betore ever at all.” 
( 
and what you are driving 


You can’t have quarrelle d Ted 


aon t under 


tt 


l 
a 
t, K 


had a letter at Glenlochan the very day 
Cyril and I| left, and he seemed perfectly 
happy and most ridiculously in love with 
u 
Kitty merely curled her lip, and Clare, 


now thoroughly aroused, got up and walked 


to the fireplace too, so that she might be 
able to study Kathleen’s face 

ned?” she asked with 
" ness “T am entitled 





» know, Kitty led’s sister, and I 
W the beginnir everything.’ 

Kitty’ blue e flashed a sort of dull 
fire, but she would not let herself utter the 

\ i i hed to her lips. 

She wanted to out quite clearly and 
loudly that there had been scarcely a day 
happiness in any of their lives since Clare 
Hatherley had entered them. But, reflect 


that such peech would only add to the 
good, she 


on the cra kling logs 


terne and d no possible 


What ha ed done?” pursued Clare. 
You ought to tell me, Kitty. Perhap 
kn I micht be able to he Ip in 


You couldn’t help. It is 


something 


quite outside your help altogether—some- 
thing which concerns only Ted and me.” 

“Then it concerns me too,” said Clare 
firmly, “and I shall never rest till I have 
found it all out 

There was a little silence, broken by the 
tick of the clock and the soft crackle of 
the fire. 

Clare felt furious and baffled, and she had 
an almost overmastering desire to shake 
Kathleen Rodney until she got at the truth, 

“Of course it is only some silly lie or 
tongue,” she 


maintain the steady care- 


from some envious 


trying to 


ossip 
said, 

) 

lessness of her voice 
and sought after as Ted is bound to have 
him his good luck. 
Kitty, and 
easier to break 


“A man so popular 


enemies who envy 


I’on’t do anything in a hurry, 
remember that it is always 
down and destroy than to build up.” 

Kitty, whom the words appeared to rouse, 
swept round upon her sister-in-law in a 
sudden, quiet fury 

“Well, if you will have it, 1 have seen 
Anna Helder.” 

Clare brought her slender han 
with a little clap of scorn 

“Pouf! is that all? I might have guessed 
it. Anna Helder—of course! But I 
thought she was in Holland, safely anchored 
by the bedside of fat Uncle Heinrich.” 

‘I saw her at Mr Dyner’s yesterday. 
Ted had not the right to ask me to marry 
bound, as he 1s, to 
forgive him 


him while he was 
another woman I will never 
for it, nor you for permitting it when you 
knew 

Clare laughed lightly, really 

“My dear little country child, is that 
all? You really are most refreshing. Why, 
if you had any eye at all, or any know- 
led know that 
Anna appointed, 
jealous woma 
Fed all her 


otl 


relieved. 


re of the world, you would 
Helder 1 

n, Who has been pursuing poor 
life They have 
er always, as there is a kind of relation- 
distant—through Mrs. Dynet. 
make hipwreck of s0 


merely al di 


known each 


hip—very 
You would 
many lives for a trifle like thi 
Kitty pursed her lips together, but no 


never 


3 
itt 


further word issucd from them 
“]T know nothing about it,” went on Clare, 
lying glibly, according to her creed and habit, 
circumstance eemed to justify oF 

“And if I had, I 
head \ mu 
man like Ted (¢ harters 
without 


when 
demand it shouldn't 
have troubled my could not 
possibly think that 


could have reached the ave he has 
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having had a few affairs! But I do believe 


that he has never been honestly in love till 


now, and I tell you you'll ruin him if you 
throw him over now. He isn’t a boy, and 
he cares for you desperately 

I can’t help that, and, further, I don’t 
believe it.” 

ell me just what Anna Helder said. I 
have the right to know. Ted is my brother, 
and I’m most awfully fond of him se 
sides, I know just what this will mean to 
him 

Kitty made no reply 

‘You will not be so foolish as to break 
your engagement for anything so small 
and petty, or, at least, you'll give Ted a 


chance to explain.” 
rhere is nothing that can be explained,” 


said Kitty hardly, “and I have written to 
him to-day, breaking everything off.” 
“Does your mother know: 
“Nobody knows. I engaged myself to 


dis- 


asking 


myself in the same way 


and | 
that’s all,” 


him wathout inybody, 
enyvage 
said the girl proudly 
Again Clare felt 
Her 
happened at a 


tune 


nsane desire to shake 
This had 


Inoppor 


an 
infinite. 
the 


her chagrin was 
most 


stake where 


moment 


There was very much at 


her own position was concerned, and, know 


il Mrs. Rodney's present State ofl mind, 
she had no doubt but that this would mih- 
tate seriously against both her and Cyril’s 
pre spec ts 

She was in the mood to quarrel with 


anybody—with Ted, with Anna Helder, with 
Kathleen most of all 


Admirable 


Only she dared not 


mistres t herself, she preserved 


an expression of profound regret which was 
Y st convinciny 
I think vou have been most premature 
But | hope that even yet you'll ive Ted 
chance to explair Promise me that you 
will, before you speak to your mother or 
let anybody in the family or outside of it 
know what has happened 
I can’t promise anything, and, as I 
have iid, there no explanation possible. 
Anna Helder sent me a package of Ted’s 
letters this mornin They cover a long 
per a year and year but the last one 
was written by Ted to her in Holland.” 
Oh! aid Clare and she drew her 
reath rather sharp for now there wa 
methi to go upon 
She knew Ted outraveous oltne of 
heart where wome were concerned, his 
lity ] het nd how ea thre 
1 


And he 
possessed a tithe of his sister’s 
He 


afraid to commit himself on paper. 


found it to play on his feelings. 
had 


acumen and foresight. 


never 
had never been 
He had 
written reams of love letters and forgotten 
them the moment they had flowed from his 
pen. 

But how to explain this odd idiosyncrasy 
to people like the Rodneys with their extra- 
was 


ordinary, puritanical ideas, a problem 


for which, as yet, Clare had found no solu- 
tion. She had had to face it before when 
called to task by Mrs. Rodney with regard 


to certain persons whom Clare had got her 


to invite to Hans Crescent. 

“Whatever Anna Helder may have said 
or given you to believe, it is all exagver- 
ated. If everybody acted in this high- 
handed sort of way, heavens! where would 
any of us be None of us are saints We 
live in an ordinary and rather difficult 
world. Jelieve me, Kitty, the only short 
cut to happiness is to torgive and to 
forget.” 

“There are some things with regard to 
which it is not possible to do either I 
would show you that letter the last one, 
I mean—only it would shame me too much 
It was written just after Ted had aske 
me to marry him, and it t explained to 
Miss Helder why he had had to do it. He 
said quite frankly that it was necessary 
for him to marry money, and that she had 
always known it 

Oh, the fool!” muttered Clare under 
her hot breath 

“Of course, after that, even you will 
admit that there is no more to be said 
went on Kitty quite calmly, though the 
colour was burning high in her cheek. 

‘IT admit nothing If vou knew Ted as 
well as I do, you would realise what a 
big, irresponsible child he is He knows 
perfectly that Anna has always been atte! 
him You may trust a man for that. And 
he is so constituted that he can’t bear t 
hurt a woman’s feeling He wrote that 
letter just to smooth Anna down and | 
don’t believe there was a word of truth in 
it, so far as his actual feelings were con- 
cerned Won't you make allowances, Kitty, 
and give him another chance 

“7 should be afraid to marry uch 
man,” said Kitty coldly. “One could never 
be sure of a moment’s happine or peace 

And vou have written, vou say, breaking 
off the en wre ent? Did you send the 
letter to Glenl han?” 
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“Yes.” 

ods 1 to-day?” she asked with scarcely 
concealed « erness. 

Kitt ed 

“He won’t get it for a day or two, I’m 
afraid. He was leaving yesterday, unless 
some « e of plan happened.” 

Avain Kitty made no answer; and then 
Ciare f tired of the subject, said she 
woul hk o to her room, if Kitty would 
be so Vv rood as to tell her where she 
could fi 

I'm afraid it won't be ready yet. Mother 
vi t ex til you Ot course, you 

ther yet But come up. I 
nk | where you would go.” 

Che cended the wide gallery stair to 
ether Kitt howed her into one of the 

of the guest-rooms and im- 
e¢ te ett her 

na) r duty and no more. She could 
not f l t I her heart to be cordial to 
Cy 

( ed the door, and her expres- 

t one of quick, resentful 

Heav what people! Nothing can 

be one them !”’ he muttered. “ They 
Nonconformist conscience de 
elope ppalling extent! I must get 
I ( w through to Glenlochan, 
to end Ted’s letters to the 
r must be risked, and he 

re as soon as possible.’ 

13 ‘ ll her planning and 
plotti t rcumvent Anna Helder some 

ed that it was futile, that the 
Ted had lost what ap 
peared t } lact chance 

H at this particular juncture, 
\ ‘ ainst her, she knew, and 

nk that, after all, she had 

r of incomparable chance, 

not oll to reap the rich 
rew 1 counted on 

\ ein London, where she could 
c ce ent rtained, and an income 

relieve her trom = sordid care 
t ome were the prizes she 
na Id herself for. And, 
et things put on a solid 
| is immediately, she 
red t would be lost 
With C t k was usually to act 
She ov t the bell-pull and rang 
rpl | minute or two a housemaid 
)} ke her orders. 
ij 1] e how far it is to the 
104 


village—or rather to the nearest telegraph 
oftice ? ” 
“Not far, ma’am. Through the park and 


the field it don’t take more’n ten minutes.” 


“Ah, in what direction? Can you show 
me from the window?” 

‘Yes’m. It’s just right down to the 
church spire. You can’t go wrong. See, 
right by that line of trees. But if it’s tele- 
grams, ma’am, one of the men will take 
them.” 

‘I should like to go myself, thank you. 


And please have my things brought up and 
a fire lit. I’m a chilly mortal.” 

She smiled in friendly fashion at the girl, 
who immediately proceeded to do 
ding. 

As she took the pretty walk to the village 


her bid- 


post office Clare reflected that most cer- 
tainly she must now pin her faith and hope 
to Cyrus Rodney, and make her case, and 
appeal to him as strongly as possible. 

She dispatched her telegrams-—one_ to 
Ted, requesting him to come to Wreford 
without delay, and adding a few cryptic 
words which would prepare him for what 
he might expect; then another to Glen- 


lochan, directing what was to be done with 
his letters 


She felt better she had 


after accom- 
plished so much, and she turned to take 
the walk home and make ready for the 
evening’s campaign, which practically 


meant the sic 

In the came face to 
face with Estelle, who had just come in by 
a slow train and walking home. 
Their surprise was mutual, though Estelle’s 
the greater. She imagined that both 
Cyril and his wife were still in Scotland. 

“How do Clare?” 
her quiet, cool “IT am surprised to 
When did you come?” 


ge of Cyrus Rodney. 


village street she 


was now 


was 


you do, she said in 


voice 
see you 
‘ To-day. And I had the extreme plea- 


sure of travelling down from Waterloo with 


your father 

Estelle’s face flushed with joy and 
emotion 

“With father! But I don’t understand! 
We did not expect him till next week.” 


“He seems to have 
said Clare genially 


a family 


got in ahead of time,” 
“Of course, it is quite 
atmosphere up at the house, so I 
just slipped out as I had a couple of tele- 
grams to ‘ 

Estelle nodded, and they 
together in the direction of 


‘Is Cyril w 


send . 
walk 


turned 
the 


to 
house 
th you 
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se 


Bygrave! Now, where have 


Dra by 

I heard the name before?’ ”’ C. £. Brack 

‘No. I left Cyril at Hexham, oO! rather “Well, as a matter ol! tact, | beheve it 
[ parted from him at Newcastle on my was Lord Allingham,” said Clare, keeping 
way south.” her eyes narrowly fixed on Estelle’s face, 

But isn’t he coming? ”’ on the watch for any sign of self-conscious: 

Yes—at the end of next week. Your ness or embarrassment tut she observed 
father is looking very well, Estelle But none. 

o are you. Slumming seems to agree “LT can’t imagine how Lord Allingham 

with you.” ever came to know such a thing, even if 
Estelle made no comment on these words, it were true,” said Estelle. “All the speak- 

intended for a compliment. She could not ing [I have done is just a few words to 

make any pretence of liking her sister-in my club girls and to the mothers at the 

law, and both found it expedient not to sce Mission 

much of each other. “Still, every little helps [ wish you 

We start electioneering next week,” said would get Allingham to come down and 
Clare presently. Cyril was wondering vive us a hand, Estelle. He has already 
which of you would be willing to come to refused me, but I’m sure he would come it 
East Breen with us and help. We shall you asked him 
need all the bolstering we can get.” Estelle turned her hea 1 and deliberately 

I won’t come!” said Estelle decidedly met her sister-in-law’s gaze. 

Why not? I don’t call that sisterly, ‘I don’t know what you mean by saying 
especially as I hear that you are develop such a thing, Clare [ haven't any influ- 
ing quite a platform gift.” ence with Lord Allingham 

Estelle coloured Then it hasn’t come to anything?” 

WI told you that?” “What hasn’t?” 
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mother told me ages ago—as far 
July--that he admired you.” 
. laughed 
of it now for the first time. I 
him since we left London. 
red down here one day I hap 
he Mission. We don’t want 
re rumours put in the newspapers, 
please Mother was fright- 
t about that one in the .Vorning 
ty 
wasn’t a rumour, and it was 
ime it was announced.” 
Iked some little distance in 
Then Estelle drew an evening 
her satchel, in which she car 
papers and things belonging 
I 
omething about East Breen 
that might interest you—the 
Labour candidate.” 
the sheet eagerly and stood 
ft grass of the park until she 
the name. 
' Now, where have I heard 
re?” she said musingly. 
know him: 
ered Estelle “It was his 
ed in the summer We knew 
vefore mother came into the 
er blinked facts or gilded any 
her lips, handed back the paper, 
ked on to the house without 
why you hate me so much, 
Rodney,” said Clare before they 
I never done you any harm, 
h I married your brother, I’ve 
tle out of the bargain. He has 
n’t discuss it,” said Estelle rather 
And I don’t hate you. Only 
| to different worlds, as 
ich other as the east 
As a matter of fact, I 
e east in all my habits and 
1 never the’ twain - shall 
t want to fight with anybody,” 
vely I’m simply striving 
ce to everybody all round, 
pretty nearly impossible 
You must ee that, Estelle 
ny rood or achieve a 
having, we must have not 
free hand but a full purse. Cyril 


won't ask his mother. He has thrust me 


into the painful position of being obliged 
to do it.” 

‘T shouldn’t do that for any man alive,” 
said Estelle clearly. “And, please, don’t 
tell me these things. They only make me 
miserable, Clare. Surely father and mother. 
are the people to discuss them with.” 

‘I only thought you might be a friend 
instead of an enemy, but I’m mistaken,” 
said Clare coldly, and they went into the 
house. 

The cloud seemed to have passed when 
they met at dinner, where everybody was 
beaming. It was a family party, at which 
Clare was the only alien. But Cyrus Rod- 
ney, whose beautiful philosophy of life in- 
variably prompted him to make the best 
of everything, showed special kindness to 
his new daughter, and drew her, as it were, 
into the inner circle. 

Naturally he had a great deal to say 
his Australian and Clare took 
share in the conversation, exerting 
which Mrs. 


about visit, 
her full 
herself to 
Rodney had never yet seen. 

“She put her best foot foremost to-night, 
and no mistake, Cyrus,” said Mrs. Rodney 


please in a way 


to her husband when they went upstairs. 
“But don’t you be taken in. She can be 
nasty enough. She has often been nasty to 
me, and I’ve just had to show her that I 
won't have it! She isn’t satisfied with 
Cyrii’s allowance. Now, Cyrus, don’t you 
think that five hundred a year is a very 


good income for a young couple just Start- 
some money 
live 


ing? Besides, she must have 
of her 
before she ever met Cyril.” 

“Five hundred is a good income in cer- 
tain circumstances, my dear,” said Cyrus 
mildly, “but if Cyril is to enter Parliament 
and to live in London, I’m afraid it won't 
suffice.” 

‘I never thought you would countenance 


own, seeing she has had to 


extravagance, dear,” said his wife in a sur- 
prised voice. ‘But to-morrow we must 
have a regular committee of ways and 


I thought I would be ashamed for 


means. 


you to know how much I had spent in a 
year. I’ve made a pretty big hole in poor 
Edgar’s money.” 

“That was quite inevitable,” said Cyrus 


But I 
London, It is 


hope you are 
very 


vood-hurmouredly 


not going to live in 
pleasant here, Louisa.” 


“We can talk over I've had 
all I want of London, I do believe, unless 


that, too. 
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the irls would like a few weeks next 
eason Then we can take a smaller fur 
nished house Then there’s Kitty and Ted 
He’s another one who doesn’t seem able to 
keep himself. That’s one of the things in 
society that surprises me. There are so 
many men quite active, Strong youny men 

who don’t seem to earn anything! They 
just loaf about town and are kept by their 
parents. Don’t you think it’s a very bad 
thing both for them and the country as 
well? Where are the workers of the next 


veneration to come trom: 


“Oh, [ suppose they are not all like that, 


Louisa. There must always be a percent- 
age of workers. Nature takes care of 
that 


Cyrus Rodney was long in falling asleep 
that night, because his heart and mind were 
so full of engrossing thought. Wonder and 
gratitude undoubtedly were uppermost. For 
God was still leading them as a family, 
and he had no doubt but that in due time 
they would be brought by tortuous ways, 
vet surely and well, to the green pastures 


and the quiet waters. 


[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 





The Great Indian Atlas Moth 


Photo 
. Bastin 


trasted with the tiny Clothes-Moth of our wardrobes, 
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Eurycantha horrida, from Australia. 


(About natural size.) 


GIANTS AND DWARFS 
OF THE INSECT WORLD 


ate people believe 
are very mall ; 


is true, for the 


sect appears diminutive 
th th t bulk of such 
hale or an elephant But 
I mparison, because 
ct ure every way 
similar t vertebrate 
il I \ developed 
entirely ditterent 


of physical 


nes e find amaving 
cy of tructure and 
ijustment nd if we 


brate to a 


tive e1 ine, the 
t must represented 
ila tch to com 
te the metaphor. In tine, 
Ww Wy has been 
watcl ra ot insect 
Nevertheless 
he ude n their own 
‘ ' { play a 
irkable range of size 
lake, for exampk the 


and 


By HAROLD BASTIN 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


all insects beetles. The largest living representatives 


in a certain of the clan are the Goliaths of Africa 
largest known and the Megasomas of tropical South 


when contrasted America. <A _ fair-sized male specimen of 
a creature as a the latter measures four and a half inches 
this is hardly irom the tip of the horn to the extremity 


7 





The English Two-spot Ladybird, a Needle of Medium Size, 
and a Pigmy Beetle, 








of the abdomen 
The male of the 
Hercules beetle, 
also of South 


America, may be 


two inches or —_— . 
more longer, but 
wellnigh half its 
length is made ard 
up by the great 
hornlike process 
which springs 
from its thorax. 


A good idea of 


these beetles’ 
huge proportions 
may be gained by 


ot 
them side by side 


placing one 


Giant Water-bug, compared with 
the English Representative 
of the Same Family—the so- 
called ‘* Water-scorpion,”’ 
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In the Days of Old. 

The small photo shows how our owr 
arae Jragon-fly “ a wing ex 
panse of four inches) would look side 
y side with one ft its ancestors of th 

- Carbonifer Period, 

\ with a common two-spot lady- 
bird. Yet the ladybird is’ by 
no means a small beetle as 
beetles go rhis fact is empha- 





sised by the photo 


is reproduced on 


(Which, by the way, is not the « 


the photograph) is only one-hu 


smallest of its kind 
Phe Atlas and the Owl mot 


above have larger wings tha 
" living insects, so far as is 
they are not the largest flyir 
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page. To the left we have the tw 
bird; in the centre 

and to the right, one of the | 
to which naturalists have ¢ 
In sarcasm) the unwieldy nam 
lerveida Phe smallest of these 


graph which 
t 


© previous 
o-spot lady- 


a needle of medium size: 


igmy beetles 
iven (surely 
e ot T rich ip 


living atoms 
me shown in 
ndredth part 


of an inch in length, while the largest is one- 
twelfth of an inch Yet each and all are 
elaborately constructed mechanisms, per- 
fectly equipped for the battle of life! 
Comparisons no less striking may be made 
among the moths. Our largest’ British 
moth is the ‘‘ Death's Head '’’—a truly noble 
insect with a wing expanse of four and a halt 
inches. But its proportions are sadly 
dwarfed when we contrast them with 
the huge Owl moth—the Noctua sirix of 
science— which is not uncommon in many 
parts of South America. It may measure 
ten inches or more arcoss Then there 1s 
the giant Atlas moth, from India, which 
may measure as much as a foot from tp 
to tip of the fore-wings For the sake ol 
familiarity we may place the little clothes 
moth of our wardrobes at the other end ot 
the scale—though it is not by any means the 


hs mentioned 
other 
but 


ig insects on 


nm any 
known: 


GIANTS AND DWARFS OF THE INSECT WORLD 





The South American Moth— 
Noctua strix—and our Own 
Largest Moth, the‘‘Death’s 
Head,”’ 





record, for some of the extinct dragon is the case with the very remarkable 


ies of the Carboniferous Period measured creature knovn as Evurycantha  horrida, 
two feet across the wings. What 
this means may be gathered from 
a glance at the accompanying 
photograph, in which our largest 
sritish ragon-fly, with a wing 
expanse of four inches, is con 
trasted e for size with one of 
its gigantic prehistoric ancestors 
Amo the largest existing 
insect st be reckoned the 
unt 1 -bugs, some of which 
ttain length of nearly five 
inches I the United States 
these i ts are known popularly 
as “electric light bugs,” because 
they | the habit at night of 
leaving t pools and lakes, where 


they get their living, and flying 





around are lamps, especially when 
these re mounted upon high 
build Our British water 
SCOT] well-known denizen 
of | nd sluggish streams. 
It 1 t the same family 

s the int bugs, beside which it 
may fairly be termed a dwarf 

The | t of living insects ar 
found a1 r the phasmids, o1 

‘ walki ticks.”’ Some attain 
nine inches from head to tail, 
whil t itstretched legs are 
included the measurement is much 
greate! [wo of these strang: 
Insects are shown in contrast with 

Stag beetl our largest British 
beetle, by the way. Clearly these 
phasmids are “ long drawn out’ > 
in a very literal sense of the 
phrase; but a few of the species South American Megasoma Beetle, contrasted 
are much heavier in build. This with an English Two-spot Ladybird. 


__ 
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from Australia. It is 
not only long, but 
bulky, and what with 
its hard armour-plate 
integument and formid 
able array of prickles, 
it looks a decidedly 
dangerous customer! 
One is relieved to learn 
that its tastes are ex 
clusively vegetarian 
[he vast majority of 
the hymenoptera (the 
ants, bees, wasps and 
their relatives) are com 
paratively small insects 
but among the solitary 
spider-killing 
(Pompilide) we find 


Ww asps 


some notable excep- 

tions. Some of these giants mcasure two 
inches or more from head to tail, and withal 
are exceptionally strong and vigorous 
insects. The largest species are found in 
South America, where they deal death and 






A Hvge Tropical ‘* Spider-hunting’’ Wasp, 
and our Own Little Pompilus viaticus. 





Two Phasmids, or ‘‘ Waiking-stick '’ Insects, compared 
with a Stag Beetle—our Largest British Beetle. 


destruction to the spider population. Even 
the formidable bird-eating spider—a grim 
and hairy monster with fearsome fangs—is 
attacked and destri yyed. It should be noted 
that these wasps do not themselves eat the 
spiders that they kill, but store them away 
in cunningly contrived nests for the benefit 
of their young. Our little Pompilus viatieus 
(unfortunately it has no popular name) 
behaves in precisely the same way, but 
naturally chooses spiders proportionate to 
its own size. Even in this 
instance, however, the spider 
is usually several times 
heavier than the wasp Itself! 
For these “dwarfs” of the 
insect world are by no means 
weaklings, but, on the con- 
trary, posses marvellous 
muscular force and what cer- 
tainly is a well-nigh inexhaustible fund 
ot energy 

Probably most insects are stronger, and 
more enduring, in) proportion to theit 
size, than any of the higher animals 
They are always active, and apparently 
quite beyond the reach of fatigue while 
life lasts. But ceaseless rapid move- 
ment imposes a serious tax upon the 
machinery Consequently we find that 
the insect is almost always short-lived 
It is said that the worker hive-bee 
literally wears herself out, and dies, 
atter a few weeks of toil for the benefit 
of the commonwealth in which she plays 
this brief part, 
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“THEIR WORKS DO 
FOLLOW THEM” 


A Story of Sacrifice 


By L. G. MOBERLY 


EPISODE I 


T= last boat was ready, waiting to be 
lowe! but before they swung her 
* from 4 


om lavits there was still one place 
r ( Already the bows of the great 
were being lifted almost imperceptibly 
n tl ter as her stern sank: already 
vi t those who had escaped in the 
I { rew tainter and fainter, and the 
sh « irs less and less distinct, as 
rowed away from the doomed vessel. 


isthead the orange light still 


ing, as it had swung on every night ot 
V a the deck cabins still showed 
ery g of brightness through their 
me i] vs; and overhead the stars 

ls in the indigo sky. It was 

t i ve that the great vessel was 
them, slowly and _ steadily 

serene and quict as th 

I | a: where scarcely 

Dp] t d the broken retlection of 


hke diamond points upon 


who stood in the hadow 


irations r the 


launching 
} v the 


truth Hie knew 

that the end was at 

hand; that the person who 

lled place in the boat would 

the t to leave the ship betore the 
quarter of an hour that 

ne the razor edge of a hidden 


l the hole in the ship’s side, 


id | Cl t in helping the women 
its, leaving no stone 
irned etlorts to see that no living 


ire ft in the cabins, that every 
had 1 due warning of the catas 
it \ now he stood silent im thie 


that last boat his eve 
the deck, his 


clear conscience take the empty place in 
that boat, and be from the 
sinking ship; he was free now to think of 
himself 


rowed away 


free to make 
his escape whilst yet there was time. Those 
in the boats had at least a chance of life. 
lo stay on the ship meant—well, it meant 
what he had called it in his mind just now 
And all the force and 
virile mind 


and his own safety, 


the inevitable end. 


power of his virile body and 


cried out against the end. 


He was in the prime of life. He was in 
the prime of his power of mind as well as 
body. As he hurried on deck in those first 


bewildered moments after the disaster, he 


had caught a glimpse of his own face in the 
the 


And in the oddly inconsequent way 


glass over the mantelpiece in music 


saloon. 


in which at a great crisis trivialities force 
themselves upon the consciousness, he had 
been distinctly aware of the ruddy clearness 


the alertness in his 


met their own reflection, 


ot his own colouring, 


blue eyes as they 


the strength of his stalwart figure, kept 


always at its best by clean and temperate 


living. He was in the prime of life, in the 


prime of vigour; and he was on the eve of 
a great discovery, a discovery which might 

nay, which would add a thousandfold to 
the mankind. Not 


merely the instinctive craving for life, not 


material well-being of 
only Nature’s imperative urging towards self- 


preservation, awoke in him a sudden fierce 
determination to take the one place still left 
in that last boat. and the 
animal fight fot the passionate 


strong and healthy human 


Beyond above 


mere life, 


protest of the 


being against the death that threatens its 
vigour and strength, there arose in him the 
still more imperative protest of a_bene- 


that his 
kind is not yet 


factor of mankind who knows 


evreatest work tor his 


ce me, 


ilive than it had ever lo stay on the slowly sinking ship, to go 

down to his death carrying with him the 

ll mnd children were sate knowledge of his great discovery, would be 

he, M icl Bertram, might with a a wrong to millions of men and women yet 
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the whole world. In 
nds of thought it seemed 
had 


detinitely in his be 


unborn, a wrong to 


iose flashing sec: 


almost as though Providence 


strangely and 


to him 
worked 
half, in allowing him to find there was still 
one empty place in that boat that was ready 


to swing out trom the davits. 


He moved torward out of the shadow 
towards the boat, and once again his eyes 
mechanically glanced along the deck 
Splashes of inky darkness alternated with 
the patches of light falling from the lamps 
that still gleamed out upon the night and 


from one of those inky splashes of darkness 
he saw 
upon 

—a woman no longer in her first youth, with 
A shawl 


covering her head, 


a figure creep into the light and drop 
i bench It was the figure of a woman 
no grace of form or beauty of face. 
Wa wrapped about het 
and from its folds escaped a few strands of 
Her left 
folds of her shawl, 
that 
perception of trifling details which comes to 
Michael 


wedding 


dark hair thickly sown with grey. 
hand held together the 
and with once more extraordinary 
men at great crises of their lives, 


Bertram saw that she wore no 


rin 
\n old maid,” involuntarily the lightning 
thought flashed through his brain * one 
# the superiluous women who seem to have 
I niche in the orld, who exist rathet 


Who have not tulfilled = their 


no other end to 


woman destiny and have 

erve If she is saved—not I—will the 
world b ny tl better Can she bestow 
upon mankind a giit a great as the gilt 


+ in my power to give Humanity 


will not suffer irretrievable loss if she goes 
down with th Whilst —it I perish 
the ‘reatest dis very of the age per hes 


th me and went during 
the second in wl watched the figure 


blackness into thi 


i Init 1 \ t 

Feeling 1 { of his hand « her 
s il t n the bench looked 
uy t him t t eyes Her face wa 

hit | | eye were vel 
] I \ ima tead li 
oO I en tear 1 hel 
! 
( i there 1s a_ place 

t wa | e to lose Come 


a quick indrawing of her breath. ‘“ I thought 

the boats had all gone.’ 
“No, no,”’ he said, and he 

lightly, 


know ledge 


almost 
keeping from her the 


spoke 
intuitively 
that he 
place in the last 


was offering her the last 
boat; ‘come quickly, 
Phere is room for you.” 
But 


helped her to her feet and hurried her for- 


you she questioned, as he 





ward I am only Wo! 1, with no 
special ties—no husband, no children—only 


a woman who doesn’t matter, 
you——”’ 
l was taught ‘ Pla r wW / he 


answered still speaking lightly and he 


smiled down into her troubl ( Man- 
ners makyth man,’ you know. After I have 
seen you of! in this boat I can look after 


myself.’”’ 


You are sure it is all right for you?” 
Her eyes—grey eves, oddly ere he 
noticed it again—looked tull into his 

* Ouite ure his answer came un- 
waveringly he miled down at her once 





more, as a ulor took het 1 him and 
helped her int the | Quite sure. 
Bon vovace / he called as he saw _ her 
drop into the vacant place LB age!” 
he called Ihe t I t swul 
out trom thie reat hip mal alt ypped 
slowly, slowly down int pul i 
so many teet below Boi wel” <A 
eam of light hone on her upturne | face; 
again he thie re t I 
eyes uid t ut i t 
vessel's le t t I ( 
EPISODE II 
CHILD stood besick woman’s knee. 


£ Htis small, brow | | ted uy 


het his ¢ looked { eyes that 
were very 1 very cre very We 
His face was intent 

Fell it in he those small, 
brown hand { | | ‘ themselves 
upon het 

It w t t | i t 
last place nm 1 ! () cl re 
person « | 
was ther ! t | } 
boat bh 1 t | ula \ 
taken what is rl tI 1 hit to ! 
aved But he it t 


he, mummy 


‘’ he called, as the boat 
vly down into the tranquil sea.’’ 
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“* Manners makyth man’; he smiled 
when he said it, and his eyes were very bhie 
ind very kind. He think there 
would be other ways for him to be saved; 
he did not let m« boat. 
He gave his life for a nevel 


made me 
know it was the lasi 
woman he had 
stranger. 
that 
a man lay down his life for his friends’; but 
Michael life not for 


who was a 
than 


een before, a woman 


“Greater love hath no man this, 


Bertram laid down his 


his friend but for a woman whose very 
name he did not know 
“He was very brave,’ the boy by her 


side said slowly. 

“He was very brave; he was brave with 
difficult kind of 
of self always remember 

looked 
upturned face “ To 
the middle of a 


the most courage, the 
Sacrifice 


that, my _ son.’ rhe 
steadily into the eager 


courage 
grey eyes 
be brave when you are in 
battle, with all the excitement and the stir 
ind the glow, is easier than to be brave on 
i ship that is slowly, slowly sinking in an 
Phere was no glory, no glow, 
last 
then 


ice-cold sea 
gave up his 
and 


no encouragement. He 


chance of safety for a woman, 
waited till the end came.” 

If it hadn’t been tor him you wouldn’t 
the boy 


wn puckering his brows, 


been my mummy,” said 
quietly, a little fro 


and at his words the gravity of his mother’s 


have 


face broke up in a smile. 

“ There wouldn’t ever have been a Michael 
Ferrars at all,’’ she said, her hand touching 
his curly hair. “| should never have seen 
daddy; I should never have had my little 
on. You are Michael gift to 
the world,” she added 
looking the sunlit 


ind seeing sunshiny 


Bertram’s 
dreamily, her eves 
Ienglish 
lawn nor 


blue 
hills. 


across garden, 
neither the 
great 


blue 


the glowing flowers, nor the 


distance spread out to the tar 


Instead of them she saw that scene cut of 
the past—the deck where the splashes of 
inky blacknes alternated with light the 


tranquil sea with its broken reflection of the 


tars, the starlit sky, very cold and very 
far away, and the face of the man who had 
miled as he said gaily, “* Place aux dame 

Manners makyth man Ile had saved her 
life at the cost of his own, and the life he 
had given to her had been singularly blest. A 


woman no longer in her first youth, and 


vith no beauty of face or form to commend 
her, she had | t ide the thought 
oO! marnace | ql ly ecepte 1 thy 


second best, with a conviction that the best 
was for ever beyond her reach. And then 
the best had been given to her. 

Mark Ferrars had looked into her eyes 
and seen the loving woman's soul that lay 
behind them. Mark Ferrars had loved her, 
though she was neither beautiful nor grace- 
ful nor Mark 
the royal gift of motherhood, and their son 
a great flood of joy flowed 


young and when gave her 

lay in her arms 

over her soul 
The thought of it 


now as her hand softly touched her boy’s 


all came back to her 


dark hair, as her eves looked across the 
sunny garden to the far blue hills; she put 
her arm round the child and drew him 


closely to her, 
“ We called 
the man 


the sake of 


Michael for 


who gave his lite tor 


you 
mine,”’ she 


said. “It seemed a little way of saying 
“Thank you’ to him for the great thing 
he did. Little son ’’—she paused, and her 


voice all at once grew very deep and grave 


greatness ol 


Before 


—‘ remember all your life the 
unselfishness, the glory of sacrifice 
you came to me, and all the time since you 
came, | have tried to stamp upon your soul 
the died that I 
might live. make real 
the dreams I 

The boy’s eyes looked straight into the 
Much ot 


not understand, but his 


memory of the man who 


Some day you will 


have dreamt for you.” 
woman's. what she 
went round 
rough but hug 

about that other Michael,” 
he said. “‘ VI remember about 
I'll remember about * Manners 
When I’m big and there’s a woman 


on a ship to save I'll 


arms 
her neck in a loving 
“ Vil remember 
sacrifice ; 
makyth 
man.’ 


remember 


EPISODE Ill 
VERHEAD a 


blue, and acre 


sky that was cloudlessly 
range 


jagge d 


; the blueness a 


of grey crags sharply defined in 
peaks and ridges, below which great forests, 


upwards towards the 


sombrely green, swept 


summit. 


There wa a clearing amongst the trees; 
but on this Sunday morning the norm l 
noise and bustle of the mining camp Was 
conspicuous by it absence \ curous 


silence reigned in that sunny place round 
the solemn pines stood like great 
| the grey peaks 


which 
entinels, whilst tar overheac 


cut across the bluc of the sky. The men— 


“ THEIR WORKS 


<1 fe'lows—stood in silent 


heir rough shanties, or sat 


upon th irpet of pine needles that strewed 


the A 


the place hush 


curious 
ot 
ctati nd all eyes were turned towards 
of the clear- 
ure with a face whose smooth 
ld look ot 
which presently broke 


pines. 
the ex- 


1 figul t ling in the midst 


Oo bovishness to 
and something in the 
of the 
his 





ating quality voice 


a spell over rough 
the ol 


simple sincerity of his 


it fascination his 


it the compelling power 
he spoke Perhaps a mingling 
hat held his listeners dumb. 

” he said: ** Love 
and all his short 


an en 


and later 


Ww, 


was just irgement 


it athrmations 


arn me if the little chap ever talks of 


h as he talks of love,’ one 


ot the mine Sant atter- 
hat he 
Mike 


the 


Ts 
much w 
k It 


m Lin trump 


what 
all 


the tn 


> 


hand 
him the trump hand 


found an echo from 
crew amongst 


and 


Che camp, which 


familiarly 
unenviable reputa 


wild in 


country, grew ImMiper 
the 
oth 


the 


re 
re 


human 


in whose ft 


altel 
ull m 
earned him 
of the Wild West had 
to him, and he had 


p , o t call, living tl roughest 


trump 


with 


j 3 Zoe 
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woman, 


Sa et 8 rk et 


DO FOLLOW THEM” 


serene, her 
had 
let him go, 
though he was the light of her eyes, the 
heart life. The had 
for him. 

“ Follow the g 


teaching to him ever since the day in the 


with 
She 


grey followed him 


thoughts and 


eyes, 


with her prayers. 


let him go when the call came 
of her 


gleam shone 


leam,’’ had been his mother’s 


sunlit garden, and on many other days as 
well, had told him ot 
that man on the ship who had given his 
life Michael’s be- 
cause mother, at what 
great cost her boy had risen up to reply 
to the call that came; knew all that had 
been involved for him in the sacrifice of 
home and country and all he loved best, 
for the wild lands whence the cry for help 
had come. 


when she the story 


for a woman. mother, 


she was his knew 


Yet she would not hold him back: the 
gleam had shone for him. ‘ Follow the 
gleam,”’ she said, and her only son went 


out into the wilderness to help other men 
towards the light. 


\ great discovery was lost to the world 
when Michael Bertram gave up his life that 
an unknown woman might live. A _ dis- 
covery that would have brought material 
well-being to thousands went down in the 
ship on that starlit night long ago. But 
the deed that Michael Bertram did lives in 
the life of the other Michael for whose 


mother the man had died. Michael Ferrars’ 


teaching, Michael Ferrars’ personality, are 
doing nobler things for mankind than any 
merely material discovery could have 
achieved Michael Ferrars’ life of sacrifice, 


his teaching of love, owe their inspiration 


to the man who chose death that a woman 


might live. And because of that man’s 
supreme icrifice souls are coming to the 
light. 

Future ag will not connect Michael 


fertram’s name with any great discovery, 
marvell 


us sclentific 
11 


of the man who went unobtrusively to his 
death 


with any achievement 


future ages will, indee iever hear the name 


man’s sake 


for a w and yet of him, 
too, the seer’s words are eternally true, with 
a deep and wonderful meaning : 
‘They do rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them.” 
l , rks do yw’ them, 
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THE HOME-MAKER’S STORY 


No. 8 in the Serics “ My Life, and How I Face it” 


By the MISTRESS of a SCOTTISH MANSE 


The writer of this “ life story” is a true 


seven years she has “ run” a Scottish 


Heroine of the Daily Round. For over 


manse and brought up three children, with 
§ 


practically no domestic help, in addition to assisting in the affairs of the parish and 


acting as organist. 


WISH to admit at once that it is rather 

audacious of me to venture to lift my 
pen, in response to the Editor’s invita- 
tion, and attempt to give a picture of 
‘My life, and how I face it.” 

Kor mine is no piquant tale of unusual 
adventure, adverse circumstance, or high 
achievement. In fact, I have been told in 
a kindly patronising way by a young 
relative, that my experiences have been 
very humdrum, and doubtless she thinks 
me a truly simple soul, making small 
lemand on life, seeing I find my lot both 
bearable and satisfving 


The Work of Thousands 

My reasons are twofold First, the 
attractiveness of Life as a subject * and 
second, that my part in life is typical of 
hundreds and hundreds of women like 
myself, whose business is the making of a 
Hom 


lo a meditative mind, Life, on its many 
sides, is a never-failing study. One's own 
life is a task ever with one, till death comes 


1 


to close that school and give us entrance 
to fuller life. While Iaife in a more 
whether regarded 
pilgrimage, a voyage, a race, a battle, 
or a school—my own favourite figure 
continually provides food for reflection 

Then just because my work of mothe 
in the home is common to so many, it 
may chance to have an interest to a por- 
tion of readers that they may not find in 
i more Out-ol-the-w tale. 

I was born in a Scottish country manse 


fortv vears ago, <At that time it was not 
thought necessary, where expenditure had 
to be considered, to lav out much on a 

| cation unl lu showed vreat 

titude for study. a esife lor a careel 
5 t y to oO in Il obstacles o1 
prejudice so after two years of school 


in Edinburgh, and some special study in 
music and English, I settled down at home 
to make myself useful. Whether I was 
a satisfactory daughter I am not sure 
but my life at that time was very unsatis- 
factory to myself, and it was with higl 
hope of an ampler, more satisfying life that 
I became mistress of another country 
manse, though smaller and more seques- 
tered than the one I left 

Our first-born son arrived before the first 
vear of wedded life was completed, and 
the second came in quick succession, so 
for the first few vears my time was ver 
much spent in tending my babies. I had 
the help of a “ general” in the kitchen 
and a tiny nursery-maid to take the babies 
out of doors, but in spite of these treasures 
I was kept busy After interval of 
sIxX vears my third boy canx By this 
time maids were getting very searce, and 
wages had msen high, so it was quite 
evident I must manage the new baby with 
the help of a “ general’ alone. 


A Time of Strain 


The vear following I alway 


on as the hardest I have known. ‘The new 
baby was so demanding, thu eneral "so 
incompetent, my own work felt so halt- 
done, my temper was so uncertain, I feat 
home was not what it ought to live been 
for my husband during that period But 
when “ Benjamin t beve Ws exact 
ing infancy he began to repay us for all 
the attention we had accorded to lus 
Whims, and instead of being its torment 
he became thie | oft the ho 

My husband neome being anything 
but elastic, it was borne in upon me that 
we must ecconomise somchow, 1 we were 
to lav anything by against t expensive 
time of the bovs’ educati So when 


Benjamin was three, and the others ten 


ee ede ee 


THE HOME-MAKER'S STORY 


respectively, I persuaded my 
try to run the house 
me, With the occasional help of a char- 
womal The trial to last for six 
mont nd by the time it was up I don’t 
would have cared for a 
the house again. For 
half vears I have managed, 
spring-cleaning time, and 
1 s been good for all of us. 

I found that it all the pluck and 
rgv that I could command, 


rst ring ene 


ee 1 4 et 


mc 


was 


inl 


took 


1 . tight place have I been in, 
I r sluck, and I don’t mean to 


ago I was appointed 
rganist and leader of praise in our church, 


rth present at each service, and 
Sunday School at 10 ;O on 
Sunday morning Yes, that is all very 
ll, it rather homely, but (I seem to hear 

k) what is there to fa 
Isn't 1 I comfortable, sheltered 
| nee which many would 


woman could till 2?” 


What it Means 
Well. 1 who ha 


it is to have 


not tried it quite 
all the work of 
med house in good order, 

the w cooking, knitting and mend- 
I people, depending on one 

persot nd head. There ts some- 
down 
Monday morning to 
to clean up; 
Sunday 
clean : 


one Comes 
Lire pl ices 
less dusty 
to be put away 
ready by S&S: four or five 
beds to make; and a 
id proceed with if 
uu, in the chilly dark of 
one has to brace oneself 
with considerable 
work through my list. 
I claim to be 
wile 
my 


nt would 
iderful either 
I often fall below 

household by 

sometimes give 
er than I ime 
on with an enticing 


as 


my 
itl 
an 


On 


of quite uninteresting 
ling lics awaiting my 
how I /rv to tece mv 
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life: I try to be cheerful about things. If 
I catch myself sometimes thinking what 
a narrow lot is mine, hemmed in by cir- 
cumstance, limited means, lowly duties, 
which recur .with monotonous regularity, 
I bring myself sharply to book, for I have 
a great contempt for self-pity. It 
weakening to oneself as grumbling is 
depressing to others. I think of all the 
causes of thankfulness I have, the precious 
things of life that cannot be bought with 
money—the love of husband and sons, the 
love of books, the love of music, the kind- 
friends, the ability to make the 
best of things. 

Shops are far off. What of that? If 
I have not the baker round the corner I 
can bake far more appetising things than 
I could afford to buy. Then when I visit 
some of the homes about me and see with 
what cheerful contentment the hard, toil- 
some lot is borne, grumbling dies within 
me, and rebellious feelings that will some- 
times rise are put to shame. 

I take pleasure in doing well any work 
I am at. 

Though nature almost lethargic 
physically, I am in temperament ardent, 
and throw myself into what I am engaged 
on. So, whether it be making a pudding, 
polishing metals, or leading the singing in 
church, I like it done as well as time or 
material at command will admit of. 

But this love of perfection is a source 
of discontent, for there is not time to do 
everything as well as one could wish, so 
I try to do the most necessary things as 
they come as well as I am able, and do not 
worry about the rest. For what memory 
of this home do I wish my boys to carry 
far out into the world with them by and 
by? That of a place of tasteful order 
certainly, and also essential puritv. David 
Livingstone gratefully remembered, long 
after he had gone from her care, the “ clean 
white bed’ his mother always provided 
for him. But I think it wise to be content 
with essentials, and do not harass myself 
and my family by making a fetish of my 
house, and straining after the rigorous 
specklessness suitable to the interior of 
a fever-hospital ! 


is as 


ness of 


by 


The Vision in the Commonplace 


I will not give in to making a household 
drudge of myself, for I think no one more 
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dreary and boring than a woman whose 
interests are bounded by house and 
children. I can wash dishes, ‘‘ do out 
a room,’ make a palatable meal with any 
professional; I can do these things, and 
do them well, and yet have thoughts of 
things quite different, to keep me com- 
pany and relieve the monotonous tedium. 
For example, some of Ruskin’s teaching 
about the dignity of all useful work, always 
sustains self-respect ! 

We are so situated that very little social 
life is possible. Our neighbours are all 
busy and hard-working, so I must have 
some reading to take me to other scenes 
and other surroundings from my own. 
I must find time to go out and see people 
with my husband, occasionally, and in 
holiday time take a cycle run with my 
boys 

Also, I must help my husband in the 
winter months with his young people, for 
whom he holds a very successful class on 

week-night. ‘That our work for them 
and among them is appreciated we have 
once and again had valued token. Besides 
which, there is the joy that comes of mutual 
interest in work, one secret of married 
happiness. 


The Stern Task-Mistress 

From my father I got the example of a 
beautiful childlike, guileless spirit, and 
from my mother a constant respect for 
that stern task-mistress—Duty. Duty is 
nowadays often relegated to a secondary 
place, if not a back seat altogether—but 
it is a sad mistake. ‘There can be no real 
happiness till duty has been done. I am 
modern enough to think that one should 
have happiness—oneself, I mean ; I aim at 
making a home, not merely keeping house 
for husband and family. In my opinion 
the atmosphere of home is produced by 
the personality of the mother. So it is 
her positive duty to preserve and de- 
velop her own individuality, by culti 
vating her own tastes, by cherishing her 
own interests, by reigning as queen in 
the home 

It is too easy to become its slave, but 


this I fight against, while at the same 
time trying to respond lovingly to the 
many and diverse appeals made to 
“ mothe 

Certainly, in one view of it, it is the most 
cheering thing in the world to be really 
necessary to the well-being of someone. 
In a sense, no one need ask more of life than 
to be filling a niche, with the will to fill it 

l/. But at the same time I hold that 
men and boys must be protected from the 
selfishness natural to the male, by con- 
sidering mother and /ier interests. So I 
try to find time to keep my wardrobe in 
reputable order—for I love pretty clothes ; 
to keep some artistic needlework going ; 
and to read all I can, for I live with 
much faith and hope in the /uture. 


How I Face the Future 

Some people, and good people, say thev 
dread the future, and the changes it is 
sure to bring—but this attitude is not 
mine. When I consider how suitably 
placed I have been, so that the few 
talents I possess are really of use; when 
I look back and see with what “* mercy 
and judgment "’ the web of life has been 
woven by God for me and mine, I can only 
trust, and trust fully, that all will be well. 
He will undertake for me to the end. 
Yes, one can only “ face” life with its 
perplexities, its discipline, and its sorrows, 
by relying on the guiding hand of God. 

But I am young enough vet to have 
dreams for the future. I hope that my 
sons may be spared to follow honourable 
and useful careers, and that they will 
reward us by being a credit to their home. 
I hope that I may come to a more 
leisured period of life, when I can do more 
than is possible at present for those beyond 
my circle ; when, too, I may, with a good 
conscience, indulge my personal taste for 
the beautiful in life. These dreams may 
never be fulfilled, as I dream them, but 
in quite a different way, and, because my 
Father's way, I know it will be best. For 
the lesson it takes all our life to learn is 
that 
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** Uncle James’s wrath was deep when, on taking 
off his boots, a shower of yellow dust fell.’’ 


AMANDA: AN ALTRUIST 


By F. F. 


eS rs FE JAMES, what sért of person 
is an altruis - 
My uncle by marriage 
of Ballycroleen, looked up 
] 


who is also Rector 
| from the local 


paper to which he devoted the half-hour 


after lunch, and made answer 

\n altruist, my dear, is a person who 
exhausts himself (more often herself) in a 
continual effort to benefit humanity. The 


effort is, in itself, ennobling, but the result 


are not alway atistactory ; In my opinion, 
indeed, an altruist vig 

“Amanda Flitter uid Aunt Susannah, 
Ww king into the room, and subsiding a 
suddenly into her favourite seat by the 
Window 


“My dear, I beg your pardon, but your 
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AMANDA : 


t be aware, Susannah, that you, 
have no more right to bear my 


What, my dear? What’s 


h! 1 mean,” concluded 


tily, as he saw Aunt 
fied expression, “ you had 
by her Christian name.” 

{ will not,’ said my 


ual decision. ** Imagine, 


bring some coals!’ ‘ Pota- 


No, no, it’s preposterous,” 
Amy do?” I 


th snubbed the ide 


ventured ; 
a at once, 
to calling my servants by 
remarked ~ 3 
ion in England, but, thank 


here !”’ 


ScV¢ rely. 


t attack on the English 
ui been given me, and 
best policy but when 
off on his parish rounds, 
desire for sympathy over- 
and she returned to the 
» Rosie ? If I try to call 
i\ Fritters ’ half 
‘ er your uncle says, 
Amanda’ ts a Christian 
heathenish. ‘ Aman’ ? 
lim Doyle say Amen,’ 
» Amer inl 
been called something 
iations,”’ I said, “or she 
aun And just as 
L h of relief, and 
vod thought,” the dining- 
and Amanda entered 
le girl of about six-and 
of dark hair that Aunt 
pretty grey-blue cyes, 
d small hands and feet. 
bandanas, ma’am 
{ Mi Rosic’s brown 
and had a pretty, 
it 
rected Aunt Susannah 
Vo; do Miss Rosie’s shoe 
vait a moment, Amanda. 
oO about your name 
neral use haven't 
" or hat that 
] by ’ 
head gently Deed 
( iid reerettully ; 
ostly don’t like my name, 
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AN 


ALTRUIST 
I know. 
down 


I was wonderin’ ’’—and she looked 
and fingered the door-handle—"“ if 
maybe the meanin’ of it would do?” 

“The meaning ? ” 
puzzled, but the 


Aunt Susannah 
handmaid 


was 
came to the 
rescuc, 

” 


‘ A little love,’ 
“ An’ if ye’d like to call me 


” 


“They do say it means 
she explained. 
‘Love’ for short 
There was a pause, My aunt sat rigid with 
I struggled with irrepressible laugh- 
ter, and Amanda smiled.upon us both, with 


horror. 


a serious, innocent smile. Then Aunt 
Susannah broke the silence. 
“I shall call you Amanda,” she said. 


You may go now. 
During the week that followed, I wondered 
more than once if Aunt Susannah had not 
been inspired by a spirit of prophecy, when 
she so aptly concluded Uncle 
definition of an altruist with 

anyone was 

the duty she 


James’s 
Amanda’s 
for if impressed 


hame, ever 


with a sense of owed to 
humanity, it was that young woman, and we 


cach in turn became the unwilling object of 


her care. Unwilling and ungrateful too, for 
Aunt Susannah rebelled entirely against 


having her tea soaked in cold water before 
it was made, and frankly said she’d “ prefer 
I had to forbid 
the wrapping of my bicycle tyres in lamp- 
“lest it the 

and Uncle James’s wrath was deep 


indigestion to that mess.” 


wick, might be slippin’ in 
mud’ 
when, on taking off his boots, a shower of 
yellow dust fell upon the carpet, and Amanda 
that she had “ put a pinch av the 


dog’s sulphur in just to save his riv’rance 


owned 


from the cowld strikin’ up and givin’ him 
rheumatics.” 

But these were small matters compared 
with the contretemps 
only 


of Sunday, which not 


caused much inconvenience to the 


Kector of Ballycroleen, but provided a 
topic of conversation—interested, shocked, 
or scandalous, as suited the reciter—for 


every tea-table in the country-side, 

Che morning service was at noon, and, as 
book the 
garden and found a cosy corner in which to 


usual, I carried my out into 


pend the morning hours 


Sunday 


On this particular 
time slipped past unnoticed, until 
Aunt Susannah’s 


ing up, | saw her small figure hurrying down 


voice roused me, and look- 


the garden path 
Rosie!’ she cried, “ what will we do ? 
It’s ten minutes to twelve and there’s no 
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bell, and your uncle has only now discovered 
the time and gone off with the church keys ; 
time for the Confession, 


there’s the Hobarts’ car, and they’re 


we'll never be in 
and 
too early 

the sight of 


too carly 


never 
that 


desire to 


Urged by the car was 


* nevel and a real 
arrive before the Confession, aided also by a 
sporting instinct that spurred her to conquer 
Aunt 


in jerking herself into her Sunday bonnet, 


the improbable Susannah succeeded 


added a shower cloak to cover het1 
hurled 


pew, 


morning 
the 


Was 


and me into 
Uncle James 


congregation to 


and herself 


Rec tory 


gown, 
just as 

bidding the 
with humble voice,”’ an 


sonorously 


“accompany him 


injunction which seemed unnecessary at 


Ballycroleen, where the difficulty was to 


hear any voice at all, save that of old Tim 


Doyle, the pew-opener and sexton. 
his morning Tim was evidently absent, 


and Aunt Susannah, after she had tried to 
fill his place, and had twice read wrong 
verses in the Psalms, and been glared at 
by Uncle James, subsided, and whispered 


to me that 


round after service and see 


rim must be ill, and would I go 
if he wanted any 
thing 

After service, accordingly, I went, escorted 
by I feared serious illness 


nele Jame who 


indeed when Tim could forsake his duty. 
For tive-and-twenty years, Rosic,’’ said 
my uncle, that good old man has never 
missed a service In rain and shine, sorrow 
and joy, Tim has been a faithful servant of 
the Church. Nothing § I than extreme 
illne ’ My uncle’s voice broke, and he 
stopped. Uncle James has a feeling heart. 
We came just then to Tim’s cottage, a 
itly thatched, two-roomed dwelling ; and 
is the old man lived alone, and it was not 
kely that at the dinner hour any neighbour 
uld be with him, Uncle James pushed 
door open and we entered together 
re was a howl from somewhere of ‘* Glory 
to goodie !”’ a rush, a thud in the next 
room, and Uncle James and I stood alone in 
kitchen, contemplating a bright fire, a 
ell-filled pot ot potatoes on the hob, a bit 
eat frizzling in the pan, and an unmistak 
dhrop ot comfort Im a medicine 

tle on the table This was no sick man 
Did you hear anything as we came In, 
Rosie aid my uncle suspiciously. | 


idmitted that I had heard. 


‘And did you see anything ?”’ The tone 
Fatima-like, but I repressed an un- 
timely smile, and murmured that I thought 
I had, with an emphasis on the word of 
doubt. 


was 


“1 thought so myself,”’ said Uncle James 
and without further ado 
he marched up to the door of the inner room 
and opened it. 


with a puzzled au 


The memory of the sight revealed makes 
recall it. A 
spotless little room with a bed too big for it, 


me laugh even now when 


and huddled on the bed, with counterpane 
drawn up, so that it nearly covered his head, 
sat Tim Doyle, with frightened eyes staring 
out of his wizened face, and a deprecatory 
the mouth that 


twist to corners of his 


suggested an apologetic monkey. 


lim!’ said Uncle James wonderingly ; 
then more severely, lim! What is 
the meaning of this extraordinary pro- 


ceeding ? 
The bed-clothes quivered, and the “ Veiled 
found a tongue. 
bad 
quavered, ‘an’ I thought maybe ye'd get 


Prophet 

* I’ve a headache on me, sir,” he 
through widout me this mornin’,”’ 

‘ Get Uncle 
failed him for a moment, but returned with 


the brogue that 


through ! James's voice 


a rush and a touch of 
belonged to the natural Adam. 
* Ve old A bad headache indeed, 


with a strong man’s dinner waiting ye, and 


Ssinnel 


the whisky to wash it down ! 


By way of Tim’s face became 


suddenly and violently contorted, and before 


answe!l 


Uncle James had gathered from his nods and 
that he 
out in the little front garden, help- 
laughter. Luckily, 
and his thin 
Eaves- 


winks desired a private interview, 


I was 
with 


lessly convulsed 


lim’s window stood 


voice sounded clearly on the still air. 


open, 


dropping is contemptible, yet 
opportunities I felt thankful. 
“Tis a feelin’ girl ye have doin’ for ye at 


for my pre sent 
truly 


the Rectory, si 

What aid Uncle Jame 

An’ she only carin’ for het 
throubl 
indade ; still, 1 


not owl 


ome I might mintion; no, 


I’d known ‘twould interfere 


wid me rehgious duties to-day 
Phere was a pause, and cautiously I crepta 
little nearer that I might see the speakers. 


where I had left him, 
with his eyes fixed in a fascinated stare upon 


the coverlet, which Tim in his agitation had 


Uncle James stood 
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‘*** But to be sure, I couldn't be facin’ the Drawn by 


congregation wid me head plasthered.’ Gorden Srouns. 


allowed to fall back round him, showing that the end of me days? What would I do 


he was fully clothed. wid a woman's tongue devolvin’ an’ devolvin’ 
Fimothy uid Uncle James at last in” the blessed day through? I’ve lived in 
his most magisterial tones, ‘I sincerely peace, an’ in peace I'll die, plaze goodness ; 
hope that you are not thinking of marrying but that wouldn’t prevint me takin’ advice 
Amanda Flitters ?) She is young enough to from a sinsible girl if I met wan; an’ whin- 
be your randdaughter, and if you really iver she told me that me neuralligy was in 
do want a woman about the house, let it be | consequence av me want av hair at the back, 
someone of suitable years and discretion.” an’ that she’d cure both at wan an’ the same 
Like many of the Irish clergy, Uncle’ time, why, I did as she bid me, sir; but 
James w the parish matchmaker, and to be sure, I couldn’t be facin’ the con- 
unconsciously he warmed to his subject.  gregation wid me head plasthered,’’ and 
Let me see, now,” he continued ; “‘ there’s with a sudden movement Tim lifted himself 
the widow Thompson; or there’s Kate up in bed and revealed his old bald pate, 
Crawford——she has a little money, and won’t — thickly covered with a brown, sticky, and 
see fifty again; or, if you don’t want a most odoriferous compound. On the pure air 
wife out of this parish, I might ask Mr. floated whiffs of onion, paraffin, and a heavy 
Harley, of Ardowen, if he knows of anyone  sweetness—a condensation of the village 
Suitable ; shop Uncle James looked, — breathed 
fimothy listened to Uncle James’s matri- heavily, and fled, nearly flooring me as he : 
monial projects with a conscious grin, but ran from the cottage. 
shook his head decidedly at each fresh Aunt Susannah’s feelings when she heard 
propositior the story were of a mingled nature. She 
“ Love ir,’ he ejaculated, when a was “ glad that Timothy was not ill,”’ and 
pause allowed him to speak, “‘ d’ye think I'd “sorry that he was such an old idiot,” 
be bringin’ sorrow about me that way at — while her anger with Amanda was tempered 
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by the well-cooked dinner that that young 


person served up, and her innocence of 


having done anything but a simple kindness 


to Timothy. 

“How would I know, ma’am,”’ she said, 
“that he wouldn’t be washin’ it off for 
Sunday ? An’ indeed, if he wasn’t so 
frightened at soap an’ wather, his head 
might be as clane as the masther’s at this 
minyit 

rhe comparison was unfortunate, for 
\unt Susannah persuades herself that 
Uncle James’s head is not really bald; 
but she suppressed her feelings, and asked 
Amanda where she got her recipe 

I had it in a little paper the other day 
from Miss Cogan,”’ 
‘an’ a useful little paper it is, tellin’ all kinds 


Amanda answered hei 


av things you wouldn’t know widout it 
“What sort of things 
aunt, and for answer Amanda dived into 


inquired my 


her dresser cupboard and produced a small, 
gaily covered magazine, on one side of which 
a young lady simpered from under the brim 
of a picture hat, while on the reverse the 
public was exhorted to “ask for Madame 
Claudine’s  harmle cosmetics.”’ Aunt 
Susannah, who is a keen censor of village 


literature, immediately borrowed the paper, 


; 


and carried it off to the drawing-room, 
where we had a consultation over it 

It contained an instalment of a serial 
story, in which titled personages squabbled 
over the hand and heart of a poor but 
beautiful ‘* Lady-help an article on 

| tique tte,’ another on the “ Language of 
Flowers,’’ a pattern of an evening blouse, a 


column of “ Answers to Correspondents, 
and then we came to Amanda’s mental 
mine, “‘ Hints for a Happy Home.” 


{ 


If the quality of the recipes given equalled 


their quantity, surely no home need be 


unhappy ; for here cookery, medicine, 
sewing machines, legal proceedings, fruit 
stains, broken limbs, and burnt children were 


discoursed of with a careless ease which 
howed what trivialitic these things really 
are Here was explained the method ot 
expelling tannin from tea in a paragraph 

ceeding ‘*‘ Cure for Baldness,” but Unclk 
James’s sulphur treatment and other of 
Amanda's experiments could not be found, 
so we concluded that she had other number 
ape! which might entail more 


suffering on the parish, and Aunt Susannah 


James,”” she said scriously that same 
evening, will you go and see Miss Cogan 
to-morrow, or will I?” 

Uncle James, who had no clue to the 
divagations of Aunt Susannah’s mind, dis- 
Claimed all idea of visiting a faithful member 
of Father Murphy’s flock 

But when she’s poisoning the village 
girls’ minds, James, and putting things in 
your boots, and that« hing old tools’ heads !” 

Uncle James gasped. “My dear Su- 
sannah,”’ he exclaimed, ‘ you surely do 
not mean to say that Miss Cogan has been 
taking liberties with my boots ?” 

““ Well, she has and she hasn't,” said my 
aunt oracularly. ‘ Look at the pernicious 


stuff she sells,’’ and across the table skimmed 


the confiscated paper, and landed, picture 
hat uppermost, at Uncle James’s elbow. He 
pr ked it up adjusted his glasses, and began 
to read. 

*“* Cookery ’—ah! very good, very proper. 
I wish young women knew more about it 
“How to Make a Will,’ a duty too often 


neglected, my dear. ‘ Evils of Tight-lacing’ 


‘pon my word, Susannah I’ve been 
tempted to preach about it when I’ve seen 
those Kelly irl wriggle into church. 

Answer to Correspondents.’— If your 


parents remain obdurate, you vuld inform 


them that you are of age, and can marry 
without their consent.’ Shameful!” said 
Uncle James, dropping hi lasses and the 
paper together. “‘ Shameful! All the same, 
Susannah, I cannot interfere with Miss 


Cogan; you had better have a quict chat 
Wf” 


with her yourself 
When Aunt Susannah went down to the 


village next morning, she carried with her 
copies ot Friendly Leaves”? and “ The 
Girl’s Own Paper ”’ as samples of wholesome 
literature; but when he returned she 


displayed a little roll of magazines which 


looked suspiciously like the forbidden one 
in their general appearance 

“ Really, Miss Cogan 1 ensible litt] 
woman,’’ she announced ‘“ She understood 
me at once, and said that she 1 often told 
the e@irls not to be wastin their money on 
trash when she had so many really good 
papers tor ile 

“ And h T asked ittle incredu- 
lous! f \ Cova co ever held 
wything that I wanted to read, and I am 
fond of light lite ‘ 

Ye 1 Aunt Susa h comfortably 


AMANDA :‘ 


ich a relief to my mind, Rose. 


AN 


a 


ALT RUIST 


much more startling and annoying that per- 
manently destroyed her faith in the value of 
what considered ‘‘ 
mission.”” It 


she dedication by per- 
happened late one evening, 
when Uncle James, returning from a meeting, 
took a short cut through the stable yard, and 
passing the kitchen door, which stood open, 
observed the stableman inside, staring hard 
at Amanda, 


“ 


Uncle 
seemed to be making faces 


who, as James said, 
at him.” 

Amanda,” began my _ uncle 
severely, but before he could utter another 
word Amanda had flung herself 
upon him, and was adjuring him by all the 


saints in “take it aff the 


“ Really, 
literally 


the calendar to 

















She ha number of little magazines dedi- 
ited to bers of the Royal Family, and, 
‘ ey’re sure to be sensible, and 
ina it is encouraging loyalty 
WV, ntic.”” I was a little doubtful 
M ( loyal motives. ‘‘ But isn’t 
ite magazines to people "lata 
0 I m’t think so,” said Aunt 
Susan placently, ‘“‘ when you re- 
interest that Ouecen Victoria 
anything that was for the 
Wasn't that excellent paper, 
| ) dedicated to her And now 
Miss (¢ is the ‘ Beatrice Storyettes,’ 
ha Weekly 
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‘* Amanda literally flung herself upon him, 
and adjured him to ‘ take it aff the bhoy! 
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a 


bhoy an’ send him away! 
a hysterical scream that startled the house. 

By the the 
Uncle James had freed himself from the 
clinging, sobbing Amanda, and was gently 
shaking the man, who in- 
capable of speech or voluntary movement. 

“ William Leahy!” ejaculated Aunt Su- 
‘what, in the name of wonder— 


ending up with 


time we arrived on scene 


young seemed 


sannah ; 
is he drunk, James?” 
“I don’t 
doubtfully 
Could it be opium 
Aunt Susannah tectotal 
nose, drew a little closer and sniffed the air. 
“No, he 
asserted, “‘ but I don’t know what has come 
to the boy.’ 
“°"Tis no harm 
Amanda, “ ’T-t-tis 
ality,”’ and having flung this extraordinary 


’ 


said Uncle James 
queer 


think so,’ 
‘but he’s in a state. 
now ?’ 

who has a most 


has not been drinking,” she 


he’s manin’,” sobbed 


me strinuous person- 


remark at our heads, she retired in a fresh 
access of woe behind her apron. 

Meanwhile, Uncle 
passive charge into the yard, tried hydro- 


James, leading his 
pathic treatment, with the aid of the stable- 
bucket, 
dazed condition and stood before us scared, 


and soon the boy emerged from his 
and dripping, but obviously sane 
Aunt 


packed him off to bed at once, with a jorum 


shivering, 


and sober. Susannah would have 


of hot black-currant tea, but Uncle James 


was obdurate, and insisted upon trying to 
get at the reason of these happenings It 
seemed impossible at first to get a clear 


story from either of the chief actors, but at 
last Bill owned, shamefacedly, that Amanda 
had said she had something which would do 


him good, and if he would come in that even 


ing after her work was done, he should see it. 
But no sooner was me foot inside the 
kitchen then she begun her divilments, an’ 
but for your riv’rance an’ the holy wather 
ye must have been givin’ me, I’d have been 
dead intirely by tl 
Pshaw !”’ ud Uncle Jame 
He must have been longing to explain his 
hundred-and-one reasons for not believing 
1 the e of holy water, but Aunt Susannah 
kept urging him to let the boy go and get 
d, so he waived the ritual question in 
favour of a practical on 
And what vood turn was it that Amanda 
W r to do you ?”’ he ud 


bill looked up and Dill looked down. and 


no reply 


came, until Amanda, goaded by 


1 


his silence, opened her lips to speak ; then he 
forestalled her with a rush. 

““ She said she’d take the taste for dhrink 
aff me, sir.” 

“ih. mad,”’ said 
Aunt Susannah in an agitated whisper ; but 
Uncle James shook his head angrily. 

** Not at all,” he * but 
“strenuous personality,’ certainly. 
Be off to bed now, William; I’ll talk to you 
and—Amanda, tell me at 


James, she must be 


retorted, she’s 


got a 


in the morning ; 
once where you got hold of all this dangerous 
folly.’ 

Slowly Amanda rose and went to the well- 
and it was with- 
forth a 
tearfully 


known dresser cupboard ; 
that I 
highly-coloured 


draw 
and 


out surprise saw her 


periodical, 


display a large advertisement on its inne1 
cover, 
Poor Aunt Susannah! It was one of the 


“dedicated” and innocuous 


magazines, and the advertiser set forth that 


presumably 
on receipt of three stamps and an address 


he would forward a recipe by which the 


possessor could cure nervous _ illnesses, 
neuralgia, and the drink habit, and so add 
to his or her usefulness in the world. Again 
Amanda the that 


fateful cupboard, and this time produced 


dived into recesses of 
the threepennyworth which had been sent. 

a pamphlet containing directions for the 
use of the 


most common hypnotic passes, 


and a warning to strenuous 
temperament that 


full will power, lest they should not be able 


- pe rsons ot 


they must not exert 


to release their victims from the hypnotic 
trance 

* T’ll niver, niver do it again,” 
‘though I thought 
makin’ people happy.” 


sobbed the 
altruist, ‘twas no harm 
to be But 
James decided that she must exercise het 


Unc le 


talents clsewher« 

Phere is no doubt,”’ he said, ‘ that she 
possesses some hypnoti power, and if she 
should eve try to influence your aunt, 
Kosi “g 

Perhaps she did so unconsciously, fot 


that she 


Aunt Susannah contided to me 
had once or twice, and against her bette 
reason, felt an unaccountable desire to raise 
Amanda’s wages 

Amanda is now “ general’ in a= farm- 
house, and has no time for reading, and 
Aunt Susannah has engaged a maid who 


printed recipe im a 


pell out a 


book 


can just 
cook ry 


? 
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Special Supplement 





WOMEN AND THE WAR 


Practical Ways of Helping the Sufferers 


By THE 


HE war has altered everything tor us, 

but whilst the men go to the front, 
or keep trade in motion at home, it ought 
to be realised that there is work, and plenty 
of work, for women to do. 


Nurses Wanted 

Nurses are urgently wanted by the Red 
Cross Society. Those who have the brassard 
of the Red Cross Society are qualified to 
serve. 

GARMENTS, ETC. 

Those who cannot go to the front can 
help. The Red Cross Society is urgently 
appealing for garments, comforts, etc. Here 
are some of the things required: Day shirts 
in ‘cotton and flannel, flannel vests, bed- 
jackets, socks, body belts, hot-water bottle 
covers (flannel), night-socks, helmets, woollen 
scarfs, handkerchiefs (any quantity of these 
last-named). 


Day Shirt 
Choose a good, strong unbleached twill 














EDITOR 


calico, or, better still, a union of cotton and 
wool, or a grey or natural-coloured flannel. Do 
not use flannelette. The material should be a 
yard wide. Three yards will be needed. 





The Cutting 

Lay the pattern on the ~ 
material, an in the j 
diagram. You will notice 
that the middle of the back 
is on a fold, and the middle & a 
of the front is selvedge. 
This is for a shirt open all 
down the front, so that it [>§) 
can be slipped on like a 
coat. If preferred, it can 
be closed in the usual way, 
in which case the middle 
front should also be on the 
fold of the stuff. Cut out, 
carefully and mark the 
notches. It will be better 
to cut a yoke, collar, and 
cuff lining of the same 
material. Half an inch is 
allowed all round for turn- 
ings. 


The Making 

Soap the seams, so as 
to make them easier to sew. 
Run up the side seams 
first, leaving 3 inches free 
at the bottom for the 
gussets. Lay the back of 
the shirt, right side down, 
on the table. Place the 
yoke lining over it, edge 
to edge, right side down. 
Stitch across, and flatten 
the seam. Turn in the 
bottom of the yoke piece, 
and stitch it across. Similarly set the fronts 
into the yoke. Hem the lower edges of the 
shirt and the open fronts from the notch down- 
wards. Set in the larger gusset marked a at the 
bottom of the side seams. 

Face the right front opening with a } in. 
wide strip, and the left with 1} in. strip. Arrange 
them so that the middles coincide, and sew on 
four buttons on the right side, and work button- 
holes to correspond on the left. Make the 
collar band, and put the middle to the middle 
point of yoke. Tack carefully in position and 
sew. If desired, a turn-down collar like that 
shown on the nightshirt may be added, as a 
linen collar is not likely to be worn with it. 

















The pattern placed 
on the material 
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Nightshirt 


Do the sleeve seams down to the notches, and 
set in the small gusset b. Gather the sleeves 
and set them into the cuffs, and finish with a 
button and button-hole. 

Run a tack, } in. from the top edge of sleeve, 
for the sewing line. 

Set the sleeves into the armholes between 
the yoke and its lining, cutting away all un- 
necessary material. For the remainder turn in 
the top of the sleeve to make a neat hem, and 
stitch from the inside. 


Nightshirt 


Choose a grey or natural-coloured flannel, 
or union or strong twill calico, but not flannelette. 
It will cut quite conveniently from material 
30 in. wide, though 32 in. would be better, 
as then a little extra width could be allowed. 


The Cutting 


Place the pattern on the material, taking 
care to have every piece with four perforations 
on a fold. Half an inch is allowed on all seams 
and turnings, so you may cut out exactly by 
the pattern, marking all the notches. Cut a 
lining for the yoke, collar, and cuffs from the 
same material. 


The Making 

Sew up the side seams. Gussets should now 
be inserted about 3 in. from the bottom, and 
the bottom hems finished. 

Face the fronts, the strip for the right side 
being } in. wide, and the one on the left 14 in. 
wide. Arrange the broad one over the other, 
so that the middles coincide, and backstitch 
at the bottom of the opening. Sew on a piece 
of tape inside to prevent the front opening tear- 
ing down. 

Turn in the edges of the yoke, and tack to the 
lining 4 in. from the edge. This keeps it flat, 
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it easier 


and makes 
Gather the top of the back, and set 


to manage, 


=: it into the yoke. Do the same with 
the fronts. Then fell the yoke lining 
over the stitching. 

Sew up the sleeve seams. Prepare 
the cuff, which, being wide enough, 
does not need to be buttoned. Gather 
the bottom of the sleeve and set it 

into the cuff. Gather the top } in. from the 
edge, and set into the armhole, being guided 
by the notches as to the position. The sleeve 
seam comes a little in front of the side seam. 
Turn down the top of the sleeve, and sew 
from the inside. Cut away all unnecessary 
material where it goes between the yoke and its 
lining. ‘ 

Place the collar and its lining with right 
sides together; stitch all round close to the 
edge. Turn, flatten, poke out the corners well, 
and sew all round } in. from the edge. Put 
the middle to the middle back of yoke, and 
stitch firmly all round. 

Make three button-holes, and sew on buttons. 

Stitch the pocket on, and put in it a stamped 
envelope, a sheet of notepaper, and a bit of 
sharpened pencil. They may be very useful. 





Men’s Pyjamas 

These garments will be particularly acceptable, 
being especially useful during convalescence. 
They should be made in a dark union of wool and 
cotton or in a striped flannel. 

The materials required will be 5} yards of 
stuff, 29 in. wide, four good-sized buttons, and 
a cord and tassels. 


The Cutting 

Place the pattern on the material as shown 
in the diagram. It consists of six pieces: one 
leg of pants, half of coat, upper and under sleeve, 
collar, and pocket. Half an inch is allowed on 
all seams and turnings, so the cutting can be 
exact to the size of the pattern. All notches 
should be carefully marked. 
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The pattern placed 
on the material 


























WOMEN 


The Making 

Join up the seams of the 
trousers according to the 
perforations Hem the bot- 
toms, face the top, and run 
a cord through the facing for 
the trousers-fastening. Tack 
up the back and shoulder 
seams of the coat, and try it 
on a man of medium size, to 
see that it is right. Machine 
with a nice flat seam. Make 
a hem two inches wide down 
the fronts, to make it strong 
and firm for the fastening, 
and a hem of an inch round 
the bottom. Stitch up the 
sleeve-seams and sew them 
in the armholes, according 
to the notches. Cut a collar 
lining from the same material. 
Place collar and lining to- 
gether, the right side of stuff 
inside, and stitch near to the 
outer edge. Turn it right 
side out, flatten, and sew 
round } in. from the edge. 
Pin the middle of the collar to the middle back 
of the coat, and sew on the collar. Fell the 
lining neatly. Sew the buttons on the right side 
and make button-holes on the left, a little dis- 
tance from the edge, to prevent gaping. 

In the pocket put an envelope, paper and 
pencil, Some poor wounded Tommy may 
make his will on it 


A Crochet Hug-me-Tight 
For this useful and quickly made little jacket 
use a bone hook of suitable size for the wool. The 





A Crocheted Wool Jacket 


AND THE 


WAR 





A Knitted Bedroom Slipper 


best kind is Paton’s wheeling yarn in dark greys 
and browns. About 3 ozs. will be required. 

Foundation.—120 chain worked loosely. It 
is better to work a little first to test the wool-and 
your working. It should be long enough to 
measure from the back waistline, over the 
shoulder, and down to the front waistline. 

Row 1.—Double crochet all along. 

Row 2.—Turn with 1 ch., and d.c. into baek 
loops of stitches of previous row. 

Rows 3 and 4.—Turn with 3 ch., and work a 
tr. in every back stitch of previous row. 

Rows 5 to 26.—Repeat 
rows 1-4, the last two 
rows being d.c. 

Row 27.—.Treble for 
rather more than one- 
third across, and turn the 
work, 

Row 28.—({Short row.) 
Treble all along. 

Row 29.—D.c. on back 
stitches of previous row. 
Then make a_e chain 
foundation of the same 
number of stitches as the 
portion left on row 27. 

Row 30.—D.c. back 
along this new chain and 
the old portion. Con- 
tinue working ribs made 
by two rows of ‘trebles 
and two rows of doubles 
all along as in the first 
part, until the second is 
equal to it in width. 
Finish with a d.c. row. To 
improve the shape, work 
on each side of the front 
a row ot trebles, to match 
the short rows 27 and 
12. 
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Making Up 
Sew up nearly half-way for the under-arm 
seams, leaving the remainder for the armholes 


Edging for Neck and Front 


d.c. into edge, *3 ch., miss 1 d.c. of edge, 1 
d.c. in next one. Repeat from *. 


Edging for Sleeves and Bottom 


Join on the wool in the corner stitch. Make 
a scallop with 7 trebles all in the same hole, 
allowing just sufficient space between to get 
them to lie flat. Work 1 d.c. in between each 
scallop and the next. 

Sew three flat bone buttons down the front 
on the right side. 


Knitted Bedroom Slipper 

This is a particularly easy piece of work, as only 
plain knitting is required. 

Use bone (No. 8 or 9) or thick steel or wooden 
knitting needles, and a soft, thick wool. It 
looks more effective if done in two colours, but 
delicate shades should be avoided. Red and 
grey would be nice, bright, and useful. 

Cast on ten to fourteen stitches, according 
to size of needles and thickness of wool. 

Knit two rows plain with red. 

Join on the grey wool, and knit two rows, 
taking up the red wool at the side. 

Alternate with red and grey till a strip 16 in. 
or 18 in. in length is done, according to size. 


Cast off loosely, leaving a long end of wool. 

Sew the casting-off edge to the side of the 
first portion knitted, and then sew round a sole. 
Pin the front point of the knitting to the toe 
of the sole. Begin to sew it at the centre back, 
leaving the front part a little full to allow 
plenty of toe room. If you have any old felt 
hats you can make the soles from them, 
and pad them nicely inside with grey lamb’s- 
wool. 

When doing the making up be sure to do a 
pair. Place one join to the left for the right 
slipper, the other to the right for the left one. 
The join is then not so noticeable. A draw- 
string with tassels may be threaded through the 
top and tied in a bow at the front. 





NOTE 


PATTERNS for making day shirt, nightshirt 
and pyjamas as illustrated can be supplied 
at 3%d. each, or the three complete for 
od., post free. Address inquiries to “Red 
Cross,” THE QUIVER Office, La Belle Sau- 
vage, London, E.C. Knitting instructions 
for other garments are given in this month’s 
Girl’s Realm. 

Garments when complete should be sent 
to Mrs. CANTLIE, BRITISH RED CROSS 
SocieTy, THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W., or if they are sent to this 
office they will be forwarded promptly, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO READERS 


Owing to the war, this number of THE QUIVER is produced at a loss, 
for not only has the cost of paper gone up enormously, but advertisers are 
reducing their advertising~which is the life of every journal—to a minimum. 


Yet we are going on. 


It would be simpler for Messrs. Cassell @) Co. to suspend their various 





publications, but that would mean many thousands of men and women being 
thrown out of work. And national duty, as we interpret it, lies in preventing 
this tragedy coming to the homes concerned. In short, Messrs. Cassell will 
endeavour not to discharge a single worker. 

But we appeal to you to keep this vast army of workers going by con- 
tinuing to take in this magazine and so making work for them. Some 
publishing houses have had to discharge their workers wholesale, but no 
wage-earner has been thrown out of employment yet at Cassell’s on account 
of the war, and we hope it is going to be our proud boast that none shall. 

This is the day of patriotism, loyalty, and sacrifice. Never in the history 
of our nation has the big spirit of give-and-take been called for and as 
gladly given as now. We are all neighbours helping each other in the 
common cause. And it is up to all of us to keep the weaker from going 
under in the struggle. 

So this is our resolve. Not one worker must go. And by continuing to 
take this magazine regularly you are helping us to keep an enormous army 
of men and women from the maelstrom of the unemployed. 
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CULTURE AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Story of American Women’s Clubs 
By BEATRICE TILLY 


The ever-present danger of the housewife is getting in a groove—narrowing down the 


life until it is a petty iteration of dress, 
American housewife is trying 


“| jow can I, with incessant claims 
on my time and hands, occupied 
with home duties that must not be 


neglected, and burdened with manv things, 
find time to read, to keep up the accom- 
plishments I learned as a girl, or throw 
myself into outside interests ? ” 

Some such question many a housewife 
and mother asks, fairly certain there is 
but one answer to it. Perhaps at the 
time of marriage she resolves not to give 
up her music practice, painting, or French 
reading. ‘‘It would not do to let my 
mind rust,”’ says the young bride; “‘ how 
dreadful to become one of those women 
whose world revolves round four ideas— 
husband, children, servants, house, and 
again husband, children, servants, house, 
with a brief interruption for a religious 
service once a week!” Thought and 
feeling are bounded by four walls 


Slipping into a Rut 

But it is very easy to slip into this rut 
worn by countless wives and mothers of 
previous generations, and only an excep- 
tional woman in exceptional circum- 
stances succeeds in getting her household 
van out of it on to the broad highway. 
The ordinary woman tries to content 
herself with the thought ‘‘ One day there 
will be time, leisure, when the children 
are grown up.” But the trying feature 
about it all is that the mother does not 
keep pace with the progress of her grow- 
ing boys and girls. What time has she in 
the present dearth of domestic help to 
read books on subjects that interest the 
son or daughter at college, to inform her- 
self on matters they turn to their father 
to discuss with them at table ? She is so 
busy looking after the physical comfort 
and well-being of everyone, from tea-cups 
to clean collars, her mind is so full of 
shopping, meals, and house cleaning, that 

892 


house, and servants. This tells how the 


to keep abreast of the times. 


municipal, economic, and political affairs, 
even those that affect her and her home, 
are crowded out. With the greatest 
reluctance to become groovy and narrow, 
the confession is made with a sigh that 
the culture once so prized is slipping from 
her. Yet no one seems to recognise the 
real sacrifice she makes, and, to their 
shame be it said, the young folk some- 
times come to despise her as less well 
informed than themselves. 


The Ever-present Danger 

Women are not always conscious of 
this danger, of the loss to themselves and 
to those dear to them, though many do 
feel powerless to broaden their horizon. 
Now and then one meets a woman who 
at great cost manages regularly to master 
a book on a subject of current interest, or 
another who keeps up her music by ten 
minutes’ concentrated practice daily—an 
excellent way of amusing the babies ; 
and a few busy women in cities and large 
towns are able to join literary societies 
and hear university extension lectures. 
But for most the strain of the day’s 
darg is as much as they can bear. They 
relinquish all definite means of self-im- 
provement and become absorbed in home 
matters. ‘The four walls of home close in 
upon them ; the baby, the gas-stove, end 
the darning-needle urgently demand atten- 
tion. Moments of leisure are also rare 
with professional and business women, 
while many of them, besides their own 
work, have relatives to look after, and 
their own clothing to make. 

Our progressive American cousins long 
ago recognised the cramping tendency of 
the life of the housewife, and have made 
sensible efforts to counteract it. The 
craving for knowledge, for art, music, 
beauty, becomes keen once the material 
needs of a people are satisfied ; and this 
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Making Up 
Sew up nearly half-way for the under-arm 
seams, leaving the remainder for the armholes 


Edging for Neck and Front 
1 d.c. into edge, *3 ch., miss 1 d.c. of edge, 1 
d.c. in next one. Repeat from *. 


Edging for Sleeves and Bottom 


Join on the wool in the corner stitch. Make 
a scallop with 7 trebles all in the same hole, 
allowing just sufficient space between to get 
them to lie flat. Work 1 d.c. in between each 
scallop and the next. 

Sew three flat bone buttons down the front 
on the right side. 


Knitted Bedroom Slipper 

This is a particularly easy piece of work, as only 
plain knitting is required. 

Use bone (No. 8 or 9) or thick steel or wooden 
knitting needles, and a soft, thick wool. It 
looks more effective if done in two colours, but 
delicate shades should be avoided. Red and 
grey would be nice, bright, and useful. 

Cast on ten to fourteen stitches, according 
to size of needles and thickness of wool. 

Knit two rows plain with red. 

Join on the grey wool, and knit two rows, 
taking up the red wool at the side. 

Alternate with red and grey till a strip 16 in. 
or 18 in. in length is done, according to size. 


IMPORTANT 


Cast off loosely, leaving a long end of wool. 

Sew the casting-off edge to the side of the 
first portion knitted, and then sew round a sole, 
Pin the front point of the knitting to the toe 
of the sole. Begin to sew it at the centre back, 
leaving the front part a little full to allow 
plenty of toe room. If you have any old felt 
hats you can make the soles from them, 
and pad them nicely inside with grey lamb’s- 
wool. 

When doing the making up be sure to do a 
pair. Place one join to the left for the right 
slipper, the other to the right for the left one. 
The join is then not so noticeable. A draw- 
string with tassels may be threaded through the 
top and tied in a bow at the front. 





NOTE 


PATTERNS for making day shirt, nightshirt 
and pyjamas as illustrated can be supplied 
at 3%d. each, or the three complete for 
od., post free. Address inquiries to “Red 
Cross,” THE QUIVER Office, La Belle Sau- 
vage, London, E.C. Knitting instructions 
for other garments are given in this month’s 
Girl’s Realm. 

Garments when complete should be sent 
to Mrs. CANTLIE, BRITISH RED CROSS 
SOcIETY, THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W., or if they are sent to this 
office they will be forwarded promptly. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


Owing to the war, this number of THE QUIVER is produced at a loss, 
for not only has the cost of paper gone up enormously, but advertisers are 
reducing their advertising—which is the life of every journal—to a minimum. 


Yet we are going on. 


It would be simpler for Messrs. Cassell @ Co. to suspend their various 
publications, but that would mean many thousands of men and women being 
thrown out of work. And national duty, as we interpret it, lies in preventing 
this tragedy coming to the homes concerned. In short, Messrs. Cassell will 
endeavour not to discharge a single worker. 

But we appeal to you to keep this vast army of workers going by con- 


tinuing to take in this magazine and so making work for them. Some 
publishing houses have had to discharge their workers wholesale, but no 
wage-earner has been thrown out of employment yet at Cassell’s on account 
of the war, and we hope it is going to be our proud boast that none shall. 

This is the day of patriotism, loyalty, and sacrifice. Never in the history 
of our nation has the big spirit of give-and-take been called for and as 
gladly given as now. We are all neighbours helping each other in the 
common cause. And it is up to all of us to keep the weaker from going 
under in the struggle. 

So this is our resolve. Not one worker must go. And by continuing to 
take this magazine regularly you are helping us to keep an enormous army 
of men and women from the maelstrom of the unemployed. 











CULTURE AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


The Story of American Women’s Clubs 
By BEATRICE TILLY 


The ever-present danger of the housewife is getting in a groove~narrowing down the 


life until it is a petty iteration of dress, 
American housewife is trying 


“| pow can I, with incessant claims 
on my time and hands, occupied 
with home duties that must not be 


neglected, and burdened with manv things, 
find time to read, to keep up the accom- 
plishments I learned as a girl, or throw 
myself into outside interests ? ’ 

Some such question many a housewife 
and mother asks, fairly certain there is 
but answer to it. Perhaps at the 
time of marriage she resolves not to give 
up her music practice, painting, or French 
reading. ‘“‘It would not do to let my 
mind rust,”’ says the young bride; ‘‘ how 
dreadful to become one of those women 
whose world revolves round four ideas— 
husband, children, servants, house, and 
again husband, children, servants, house, 
with a brief interruption for a religious 
service once a week!” ‘Thought and 
feeling are bounded by four walls. 


one 


Slipping into a Rut 

But it is very easy to slip into this rut 
worn by countless wives and mothers of 
previous generations, and only an excep- 
tional woman in exceptional circum- 
stances succeeds in getting her household 
van out of it on to the broad highway. 
The ordinary woman tries to content 
herself with the thought “‘ One day there 
will be time, leisure, when the children 
are grown up.” But the trying feature 
about it all is that the mother does not 
keep pace with the progress of her grow- 
ing boys and girls. What time has she in 
the present dearth of domestic help to 
read books on subjects that interest the 
son or daughter at college, to inform her- 
self on matters they turn to their father 
to discuss with them at table? She is so 
busy looking after the physical comfort 
and well-being of everyone, from tea-cups 
to clean collars, her mind is so full of 
shopping, meals, and house cleaning, that 
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house, and servants. This tells how the 


to keep abreast of the times. 


municipal, economic, and political affairs, 
even those that affect her and her home, 
are crowded out. With the greatest 
reluctance to become groovy and narrow, 
the confession is made with a sigh that 
the culture once so prized is slipping from 
her. Yet no one seems to recognise the 
real sacrifice she makes, and, to their 
shame be it said, the young folk some- 
times come to despise her as less well 
informed than themselves. 


The Ever-present Danger 

Women are not always conscious of 
this danger, of the loss to themselves and 
to those dear to them, though many do 
feel powerless to broaden their horizon. 
Now and then one meets a woman who 
at great cost manages regularly to master 
a book on a subject of current interest, or 
another who keeps up her music by ten 
minutes’ concentrated practice daily—an 
excellent way of amusing the babies ; 
and a few busy women in cities and large 
towns are able to join literary societies 
and hear university extension lectures. 
But for most the strain of the day’s 
darg is as much as they can bear. They 
relinquish all definite means of self-im- 
provement and become absorbed in home 
matters. ‘The four walls of home close in 
upon them ; the baby, the gas-stove, and 
the darning-needle urgently demand atten- 
tion. Moments of leisure are also rare 
with professional and business women, 
while many of them, besides their own 
work, have relatives to look after, and 
their own clothing to make. 

Our progressive American cousins long 
ago recognised the cramping tendency of 
the life of the housewife, and have made 
sensible efforts to counteract it. The 
craving for knowledge, for art, music, 
beauty, becomes keen once the material 
needs of a people are satisfied ; and this 
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most human characteristic has been shown 
by American women in their selection of a 
the institution of women’s clubs. 

In considering these clubs one must 
banish preconceived ideas of English- 
women’s clubs, and to understand their 
initiation, picture the life of a woman 
settled in a small American township or 
isolated community where books were 
few, libraries non-existent, and cultured 
companionship rare. As a child she 
probably attended one of the country 
school-houses along with boys and girls 
from the neighbouring farms ; she learned 
little ; her writing and spelling left much 
to be desired ; later she longed to acquire 
knowledge. ‘Then rumours came of a 
women’s club started in the nearest town. 
She found, on inquiry, that a few women 
had agreed to meet at one another’s 
houses or at the church buildings once a 
fortnight to study and compare notes on 
literature. ‘They intended to read recom- 
mended books, and discuss definite sub- 
jects at their gatherings, and later on 
would give attention to art, music, or 
domestic science. 


remedy 


For Mutual Stimulation 

“That is the very thing I want,” said 
the knowledge-thirsty woman. So 
became a member of what was practically 
a kind of study society for mutual stimu- 
lation and exchange of ideas. Outsiders, 
discovering the members were reading a 
play of Shakespeare, the history of 
Italian art, or a description of the styles 
of architecture, jokingly named the club 
“The Middle-Aged Woman’s Univ crsity.”’ 

But the American woman plodded on, 
though the effort cost something ; and her 
children reaped the benefit. She nurtured 
in them an inquiring mind, that respect 
ind desire for education which 
come one of the American characteristics. 
Her daughters and granddaughters of 
to-day are doing much more than mak- 
ing use of their club for self-improvement. 
utilising it for the benetit of 


she 


has be- 


They are 


their town, State, and country in a way 
that is truly wonderful. How this has 
come about is a fascinating story, very 
suggestive to the Englishwoman, who 


ilso believes that while “ 
is the home she 


her horizon 


woman's sphere 
must make “ the world 


One can lmagine what an inspiration of 
genius it was when, about twenty-five 
years ago, a club in New York pledged 
itself ‘‘to render women helpful to each 
other and actively benevolent to the 
world.” ‘The idea of service, of civic and 
national usefulness, has since spread to 
every nook and corner of the republic, 
and to Canada beyond. Many clubs, big 
and small, have united in a Federation of 
Women’s Clubs with some million mem- 
this has for its motto “ Unity in 
Diversity’; it holds great biennial con- 
ventions, publishes its own magazine, 
and, moreover, has become a reformatory 
agent in the nation. 

It is as though Mrs. Stars-and-Stripes, 
after adorning herself with all her pretty 
stars, had determined to rub them up 
and keep them bright. 

After self-improvement she turned to 
improvement of the National House, and 
she is trying to ensure for the occupants 
health in beautiful surroundings, good 
fc " «ll, adequate education, improved sani- 
tation, and a hundred and one things that, 
as the Mother of the Republic, she is best 
qualified to look after. 

Long ago she said “ I will not wait for 
the vote, but put on my overall, roll up 
my sleeves, and set to work!” And in 
State after State she did her work through 
the women's well that men, 
recognising not merely her right to citizen- 
ship, but the need for her co operation in 
dozens of ways, were glad to enfranchise 
her. Mrs. Stars-and-Stripes, in the way 
she is bringing about municipal and 
social refornmis, is an object lesson to the 
women of other nations. 


bers r 


clubs so 


A Definite Piece of Work 

Supp sing a new club ts started and 
wishes to belong to the General ledera- 
tion of Women's Clubs, it cannot joi 
until it does some detinite work approved 
by the General Council. ‘This body 
decides the direction the effort shall take, 
and leaves the club to make it as seems 


best. Advice and information are freely 
given, and the Bureau of Information 
and Reciprocity Bureau ascertain facts 
and secure interchange of programmes 


between the clubs. Each club contri- 
butes to the general fund and fixes the 


fee for its members. ‘This varies accord- 
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ing to the means of the community, some 
clubs being large and made up of wealthy 
women, others small and poor, San 
Francisco has three large clubs located in 
permanent buildings; others without a 
club-house meet in the most convenient 


premises or private house. Every town, 
however, great or small, has its club, for 
it has become a recognised feature of 


American life. 
Every club has its chairman and secre- 
tary, who call up particular members to 


prepare a speech on a certain subject upon 
a fixed date. Other members are 
‘named " to speak, so that the essence 
of a subject is presented, and, as an 


English visitor has said, ‘‘ Every woman 
seems to have the gift of public speaking.” 
Is it a wonder American women talk well ? 

To show what a village of about 5,000 
inhabitants, Warsaw, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rochester, can do in the way of 
club work, I give the following details 
from the official organ of the General 
Federation, kindly sent me for informa- 
tion in writing this article: 


What some Clubs are doing 

The Warsaw Monday Club is twenty-one 
years old, and was started by a few ladies 
as a literary club, meeting once a week. It 
grew, obtained travelling libraries, held 


open meetings, encouraged good music, 
studied different countries, their char- 
acteristics, people, literature, music, his- 
tory, art, ete. The club study for 1914 
inch ‘Child Welfare,” ‘‘ Science in 
the Home,” ‘Schools Worth While,” 
* Musi nd the Drama,” ‘* Book Re- 
View Current Events,” ‘ Peace Pro- 
blem followed by informal discussions. 


\n active part has been taken in village 
work and civic improvement, in chil 


dren’s gardens, flower exhibits, entertain- 
sash ok ethat cn lth 6 teen ail 
Si literary feature in addition. “It 
is delightful to see a mother and_ her 
daughter coming to the meetings, showing 
how the good influences continue from 
generation to generation.” 

The motto of the club is ‘In essen- 
tials, unit in non-essentials, liberty 
in all things, charity.” Yet with all 
this t endeavour there is no club-house 
yet—just a nest-egy for it in the bank. 


This year the women's clubs of Iowa 


State have lectures with stereopticon 
views on social welfare, including ‘‘ ‘The 
Milk Question,” ‘The Boy Problem,” 
“ Household Management,” “ Play- 
grounds,”’ “‘ Infant Mortality,” ‘ Social 
Centres.” Recently these clubs worked 
for the appointment of a woman factory 
inspector for the State. The law was 
passed. 

The Fourth District of the Minnesota 
Federation of Women's Clubs has been 
busying itself in combating the White 
Slave traflic and passing a remarkable 
resolution beginning: ‘* Whereas -—The 
White Slave traffic is directed by a 
tremendous combination, ete.,’’ and call- 
ing upon the newspapers to assist in 
securing publicity for the resolution “ as 
a matter of news of general interest.” 

Remembering that only the States 
where women are enfranchised can have 
their legislation directly affected by 
women, the strength of the clubs lies in 
moral influence and that powerful agent, 
public opinion. Resolutions passed and 
reports drawn up after investigation into 
civic, industrial, educational, and _ social 
conditions are sent to the legislative com- 
mittees working upon them and carry 
weight. 

The Bureau of Information and Reci- 
procity Bureau are invaluable for such 
purposes as inquiry into the registration 
of births, the condition of reformatory 
schools, and women’s wages. Public 
health receives much attention, and the 
clubs aim at improving sanitary arrange- 
ments in schools, and promoting baths 
and wash-houses, recreation grounds, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, medical inspec- 
tion of schools, pure milk supply, sex 
hygiene, as well as holding exhibitions of 
domestic appliances and labour-saving 
contrivances, and pure food. ‘The work 
of the clubs is classified under depart- 
ments of State work, the chairmen of 
which press forward definite aims. 

For instance, in Nevada State the 
department of music sets itself to im- 
prove the class of music for dancing 
parties in high schools and to assist in 
organising musical clubs; the depart- 
ment of education is concerned in writing 
letters to manufacturers of moving pic- 
ture films to make them more educational 
and less sensational; the department of 
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literature seeks to increase public libraries, 
to compile and print year-books. The 
Federation of Nevada clubs has a Student 
Joan Fund and supports three young 
women at the State university. 

Another useful matter is the effort to 
provide healthful recreation for young 
Wage-earners and to utilise halls 
for choral singing, instrumental music, and 
dancing. Excellent work has been done 
by the Chicago Women’s Club in helping 
to promote a juvenile court (police) and 
children’s hospital society. Some of the 
ablest women graduates belonging to the 
clubs have investigated child welfare, 
child criminology and penology. 

It is interesting to find that the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs sent 
fifteen delegates to the Inland Waterways 
Congress, formed to consider waterways 
and other water problems at the beginning 
of 1914, that two of these delegates were 
placed on a special committee, and one 
of them was elected vice-president at the 


school 


first executive board meeting of the 
Inland Waterways Association of Cali- 
fornia. Such an occurrence seems a far 


ery from the little “study society ”’ for 
self-improvement, but it is significant of 
woman's evolution, and of how the 
women’s clubs have prepared women to 
take part not only in matters affecting 
their villages and towns, but in the wel 
fare of the State itself. 


To * Catch the Larger Vision ” 


Home 


Economies ’’—beautifully  sig- 
nificant term—is rightly a favoured sub 
ject of study; and from the Wisconsin 
Federation comes a most suggestive report 
of instruction recommended for girls in 
that they may “ catch the larger 
vision of the home work that 
economics is more than just the 
mere cooking and serving.”’ Notice how 
we women of the English-speaking race 
are one in our ideal of the home, when 
from far-away Wisconsin we are told in 
the report, “ School training with home 
work should instil in the girls the idea of 
Girls learn that when 
they prepare the proper kind of food in 
the right way, and serve it to the mem- 
bers of the family, they are not furnishing 
merely food but that which will 
nourish the body and vive physical and 


SC he Ols 
and see 
home 
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mental and moral efficiency (the italics are 
mine) to those who partake of that food, 
and they should feel that there is real 
satisfaction in such service. The same 
is true of clothing. When they make 
garments of suitable material and appro- 
priate style they are furnishing that 
which will serve the needs and comfort 
and satisfy the wsthetic taste of those 
who wear the garments. Also, in the care 
of the home there should be the same 
dominating ideal. If the home is suitably 
furnished and kept neat and clean, and 
there is present the real spirit of home, then 
those who keep that home are supplying 
the conditions for the health, happiness and 
well-being of the members of that home.” 
Subjects as varied as “‘ The Rights of 
the Child,”’ ‘‘ The Study of the Bible from 
the Literary Standpoint,” * Civil Service,” 
** Housing Problem a Woman's Problem,” 
“The Living Wage for Women,” find place 
in the programmes of the women’s clubs 
One interesting piece of work is the 
beautifying and adornment of the village 
or town. How often does a woman con- 
cern herself with this matter in England ? 
Her own house and garden—yes;_ but 
what beyond ? Yet what is accomplished 
at a bazaar is surely significant of latent 
talent which might enrich a town and its 
surroundings with beauty : here the pre- 
servation of an old moss-covered wall 
there the erection of a dainty lace-stone- 
work fountain, the planting of a rock 
garden or a pretty copse on the common 
or village green, a bit of artistic garden- 
ing for all to enjoy in some ugly square 
space. In Wales a number of 
peasant women, finding no willing 
to make up a path where it was desper- 
ately needed, did the work themselves. 
Their energy reminds us of the swilt 
action taken by the club women of Green- 
ficld, Massachusetts, to preserve for their 
own enjoyment and that of their de- 
scendants some fifty-six acres of beautiful 
woodland The trees were just about to 
be cut down, when the social service com- 
mittee of the then unincorporated club 
hurriedly collected money to purchase 
the land, and it is now the property ol 
the town 
The General Federation possesses an 
Endowment Fund, for naturally the ex- 
penses of administration are considerable. 


or open 
one 
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In country districts admirable work has 
been done in the making of new roads, 
setting up fountains for people and 
animals, and rests by the roadside, also 
flower and vegetable exhibitions. The 
work of the clubs has been good in the 
doing and good in the result. It has 
widened the outlook of the housewife, 
sharpened her wits, improved her powers 
of speech, and deepened her sympathies. 


In Sight of the Pyramids. 
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The great biennial conventions held 
in big cities of the republic—in 1912 
at San Francisco, in 1914 at Chicago— 
might indeed be termed the ‘‘ American 
Women’s Parliament.” ‘To the immense 
gatherings delegates are sent from all over 
the United States, each State Federation 
sending of its best to deliberate on 
matters affecting the internal interests of 
the country. 
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<== THE ART OF MAKING 
PICKLES AND CHUTNEYS 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


y was Dr. Johnson who, in his usual the standing close to the fire that is so 
airy method of dismissing all matters trying to the majority of women, especially 


pertaining to housewitery, declared that during the sultry autumnal days. 

enough pickles could be made in one after- In the olden days every house, excepting 
noon to serve a whole family for twelve those inhabited by the pea infs, boasted a 
months. ‘‘ So like a man,” I can hear my still-room, a delightful apartment where the 
practical and knowledgeable readers say, chatelaine or housewife of less degree per- 


while one, at least, of them will think, ‘* Well, formed rites which resulted in delicious con- 
Dr John on was evidently not so fond of coctions without which no well-cared-for 
pi kles as are my men-folk,” a_ thought table was considered complete Her pic kling 
which finds an echo in my own mind, for it outfit was composed of stoneware utensils, 
is the men-folk who will always make a wooden spoons, new and freshly scalded, 
hearty and appreciated meal from slices of | and wide-mouthed glass bottles and_ jars, 
the cold joint accompanied by their favourite her cherished copper and brass pans being 
pickle or chutney. for the nonce discarded. In lieu of stone- 

But every good housewife knows that the ware we now use enamel-lined saucepans, 
constant buying of pickles and condiments — retaining the wooden spoons, for no metal 
of this kind is extremely expensive, also should be used when vinegar enters —as, of 


that these commodities lend themselves to course, in pickles it does—largely into the 


lulteration and the inclusion of unwhole- composition of the liquor being cooked. 
me ingredients more readily than almost The vinegar should be of the best. pro- 
other ready-made table ‘‘want."’ curable quality. This is a mosf important 
Ihere 1 a Samecne * too, about all bought point, for ( heap vinegatl is a chemi illy 


kles, which are inclined to err on the side prepared imitation of the real article, and 
too pungent flavouring, the acids and its effect on the vegetables, and on the 


ther ingredients used in making the pickling people who consume the pickles, is extremely 
juor rendering the vegetables hard and bad. For good vinegar 1s. od. per gallon 
digestible, must be paid. The fruit and vegetables must 
From every point of view, therefore, be clean, sound, and fresh In order that 
home-made pickl ire well worth making, the flavour may be of the finest they should 
d, in addition to the practical reasons be ripe, but not over-ripe Phey should be 
uready enumerated, there is a_ distinctly gathered on a fine dry day, preferably at 
nteresting charm in the preparation of the a morning hour when the in has €X 
ingredients and the concocting of the spiced — tracted all traces of a night dew. Spices 
liquor in which they are preserved for future should be bought at a shop or store where 
us Another feature greatly in favour of the sale for such goods is quick and the 
this branch of cookery is that there is com- spices have lost none of their aromatt scent 
paratively littl ictual cooking, for it 1 or piquant flavour It is impossible to lay 
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too much stress on the fact that all ingre- 
lients used in the making of pickles and 


waste 0 


atte mpt ton 


ist be 


time, 


of the best; it is only 
trouble, and to 


ike them from second-rate and 


hutne 
moncy 


terials. 


1 nfortunately for the pickle-maker, but 


luckily for housewives in general, the 
various vegetables which grow in this country 
come to maturity at different seasons, and 
they can mostly be used for mixed pickles 
nd it is essential that they are preserved ina 
tate of perfection, a iarge stone jar con- 
taining a quantity of pickling vinegar should 
be kept in readiness, the fresh vegetables 
being put into it from time to time as they 
become fit for use. Then, when the autumn 
me t] preserved vegetables can be 
mply bottled and stored, or converted 
to val and more elaborate pickles. 
Her two recipes for making the 
picklit vinegar 
1. Put 1 quart of the best malt vinegar 
nto an enamel-lined saucepan, add 2 oz. of 
crushed ginger, 4 oz. of mustard seed, and 
oz. of black peppercorns. Place the pan 
ver a hot fire, watch the contents care- 
fully, and when they have boiled for four 
inut n the liquor into a stone jar 
1 cov urely. When cold it is ready 
for ust Individual tastes differ very much 
to the degree of “ heat liked and the 
pices preferred in the pickling liquor. 
rhe quantities of mustard seed and pepper- 
corns 1 in the above recipe can be 
r increased, and such spices as 


ce, cloves, cayenne pepper, and allspice 
lded at iscretion. 
of 


Cj 1 4 oz. of salt, 1} oz 


irts 


into a lined 
of bruised 


vinegal 


2 z. OL chopped shallots, 4 oz 
turm«e oz. of mustard seed, and 
t ful of cayenne pepper. As soon 
the mixture boils, draw the pan off the 
and let the contents simmer quietly 
rt minutes. When cold pour 
t vare jar 
Phi rars are ready to receive any 
t nd cauliflowers divided into 
t | he French beans, gherkins, 
10 1 irtium pods, et may all be 
weed t liquot rhe vegetables must, of 
I reed from grits or dirt and well 
I é stant adding of a few drops 
\ ll on dilute and spoil the 
lit ] 
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In order that this may retain its full 
flavour the jar should be kept carefully 
covered, the lid being replaced as soon as 
possible after more vegetables have been 


added. 


To make Piccalilli 

One peck of tomatoes, six Spanish onions, 
1 peck of gherkins, two or three cauliflowers, 
vinegar. 

Slice the tomatoes and onions, divide the 
cauliflowers (freed from stalks and leaves) 
into 


neat pieces, and wash and dry the 


gherkins. Sprinkle them with salt and 
leave for twenty-four hours. Next day 
drain off the water and place them in a 
lined preserving pan with 4 oz. of grated 


horse-radish, 1 oz. of turmeric, 1 0z. of whole 
1 Ib. of pepper, I 
cinnamon, 1 lb. of white mustard seed, and 
1 lb. mustard flour. Arrange the vegetables, 
spices, etc., in alternate layers, then pour 
in sufficient vinegar to cover the whole. Put 
the the stove and let the contents 
come slowly to the boil; then continue to 
boil for fifteen minutes, stirring constantly, 
but carefully, so as not to break the vege- 
tables. When cold, arrange in jars, fill with 
the liquor, and tie down. All kinds of 
vegetables (either freshly gathered or kept 
in pickling liquor through the summer) can 
be added, including French beans, young 
carrots, shallots, etc. 

In America and on the Continent spiced 
fruits are served with hot roast meats, and 
these are so delicious and, in this country, 
unusual, that I am sure many of my readers, 


cloves, ground oz. of 


pan on 


especially those who have kitchen gardens, 
will like to try the following recipe: 


Spiced Fruits 

To make the preserving syrup for 4 lb. of 
fruit use 1 pint of vinegar (white wine is the 
best for this purpose), 2 Ib. of brown sugar, 
of (a mixture 
allspice, cassia buds, and a stick of cinna- 
in a little muslin bag 


and 2 oz, spices of cloves, 


mon). Tie the spices 
and put them with the vinegar and sugar 
and boil 
Remove the scum, place 


into an enamel-lined 
for ten minutes. 
the fruit in the liquor, and cook till tender, 
but soft broken. Lift the fruit care- 
fully into jars, boil the until it is 
reduced to half the original quantity, then 
take the the 


spices strain it Tie 


saucepan 


not or 


syrup 
bag containing 
the fruit. 


out muslin 


and over 
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with bladder. Currants, all kinds of 
greengages, black- 
may be pickled in this way. 


down 
plums 
berries, etc., 


peaches, pears, 


Indian Lemon Pickle 
Select 


unllorm 


twenty-five lemons of medium and 
cut each into four pieces and 
sprinkle with salt for twenty-four 
then drain off the liquor. Put the 
tablespoonfuls 


$12C, 
Leave 
hours, 
into a basin, 


Neces our 2 
I | 


of sweet oil over, and toss them about with 


two forks so that the oil is well distributed ; 
then put them into a stone jar with 4 oz. 
sliced green ginger, 4 oz. ground mustard 
seed, 4 oz. ground chillies, 1 oz, turmeric, 
and enough vinegar to cover the whole. 
Shake the jar well, cover it tightly, and 
stand in a hot cupboard or cool oven for 
twenty-four hours In India the jar is 
stood where the fierce rays of the sun beat 
down on the jar, and if, as is not unusual 
in this country, we have a gloriously fine 
autumn, this treatment might be success- 
fully carried out 


A Pickle that can be made at any Time 


Remove the skins from 12 bananas and 
cut the fruit into }3-inch pieces. Stone and 
cut into strips 1 lb. of fine dates. Place 


these in a baking dish with 2 lb. of chopped 


Spanish onions, 2 tablespoonfuls of salt, and 


1 lb. of treacle. Cover with vinegar and 
stand in the oven for two hours, at the end 
of which time the mixture should have 


Put 
rhe pickle is ready for use 


acquired a rich chocolate colour. into 
pots and cover 
as soon it is cold. 


HOME-MADE CHUTNEYS 


One of the chief merits of chutney is that 
it does not much what kind of 
fruits and vegetables are used for the founda- 
\pples 


may be used with equal success, so that 


matter very 


tion tomatoes, vegetable marrows, 


et 


whatever are cheapest and most easily 
obtained should be converted into. this 
delicious winter relish 

An excellent recipe for an ordinary 
chutney that is good with cold meats and 
curries of all kinds made as follows: 1 Ib. 
ot sliced apples, 4 oz. of dried chillies, 

oz. of sugar, 2 oz. of stoned and chopped 
T mn (ol ultanas), I tablespocnful ol 
salt, 4 oz. of ginger oz. of garlic, about 
2 pint of the best ine il 


1K 


Put 1} pints of the vinegar into a lined 
saucepan with the apples, and boil till the 
latter are quite soft. Pound and sift the 
spices, add them to the apples, then stir in 
the sugar and raisins. Put the mixture into 
a and mash it with the back of a 
wooden spoon, crushing the apples against 
the side until they become a pulp. Then 
add the rest of the vinegar which has been 
boiled and allowed to When the 
ingredients are thoroughly well incorporated 
place the chutney in jars and cover, or, and 
this is the better way, put it into glass jars 
that are furnished with screw tops. Some 
fruit is more juicy than others, and if the 
chutney seems too moist some of the liquor 
can be drained off. This should not be 
thrown away, for it is excellent for flavouring 


basin 


cool. 


gravies and stews. 


Green Tomato Chutney 

All the tomatoes which fall off the plants 
can be used. If not home-grown they can 
usually be obtained very cheaply from a 
local market-gardener or florist who grows 
the fruit. 

After wiping and drying the tomatoes cut 
them into thick slices and arrange with inter- 
mediate layers of salt on a coarse sieve and 
twenty-four To every 
Ib. small sliced onions, 6 0z. 
into pieces, 3 cloves, 


leave for hours. 
2} Ib. allow j 

sugar, 6 chillies cut 
20 black peppercorns, and a small piece of 
cinnamon. Place the ingredients in a lined 
pan, cover them with the best malt vinegar, 
and until the fruit pulps. 
Constant stirring is necessary. Whilst still 


hot place the chutney in screw-top glass 


stew gently 


jars. 


Ripe Tomato Chutney 
Place the tomatoes in baking dishes and 


let them cook till sufficiently soft to be 
passed through a sieve. To every 2 lb. of 
pulp allow } Ib. of sour apples (weighed 


after they are peeled, cored, and _ sliced), 
seed, } OZ, 


oz. ground 


4 oz. crushed white mustard 
shredded shallot, 2 salt, 4 
ginger, } Ib. brown sugar, and 1 pint vinegar. 
Put the all the other 


ingredients into an enamel-lined saucepan 


OZ. 


pulp and 


tomato 


and cook very slowly for several hours. 
fhe mixture must not boil, but gently 
simmer with constant stirring until it 1s 


When bottled 


considerably reduced in bulk. 


it is ready for use, 





Compensation 


GP hath not promised 
Skhie S ever blue, 


Flower-strewn pathways 
{lways for you. 


God hath not promised 
Sun without rain, 

Jov without sorrow, 
Peace without pain. 


But He hath promised 
Strength from above, 

Unfailing sympathy, 
Undying love. 


<Jo 


ig has been rightly said that “ the for- 
tunate people—the truly fortunate—are 
not so much those who succeed in life as 
those who succeed in living.’”’ Right living 
is a beautiful art, made up of courage and 
kindness and hard work and true religion ; 
and it is open to everybody. 


sje 


Patience 
aes be patient still; suffer us yet a 
while longer with our broken pur 


poses of good, with our idle endeavours 

against evil, suffer us a while longer to 

(if it may be) help us to do 
R. L. STEVENSON 


endure, and 
better 


) 





i. is ever helping us to help ourselves, 
and ever weaving His ministries of 
help through and around our human efforts, 
till we cannot say where the one begins and 
the other ends And often we say, =e 
alone did it.”’ Percy C, AINSWORTH. 


se 


REAT hearts alone understand how 
much glory there is in being good 
To be and keep so is not the gift of a happy 
nature alone, but it is strength and heroism. 
JULES MICHELET. 
<se 
Finding what we Look for 

7 HE was looking for slights, and she 
found them,” was said of a woman 
who always carried a grievance against 

something or somebody. 

The man with the chip on his shoulder is 
always the one who gets jostled. What we 
look for we find ! 

“Each morning 
blessings will come to me, how many pleasant 
things will come my way, and then | keep 
That is one reason 


I wonder how many 


my eyes open for them. 
| have so many blessings 
answered a woman 


why I am happy 
every day of my life,” 
when someone asked her the secret of her 
radiantly happy life 

She looked tor the blessings 
things, the happiness, and she 


the ple isant 
found them, 
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What Sort of a Reflector are you ? 

YUPPOSE that you were out of the sight 
S of a person who had never seen you, 
but that a mirror were so placed that he 
your reflection in it Iie would 
judge you wholly by that reflection, he would 
what the murror 


mula st a 


consider you to be just 
showed 

Now I have seen mirrors that would make 
you look ridiculously tall and thin, or short 
and broad—mirrors that would not reflect 
you as you really are I have also seen 
mirrors which in the main gave back a true 
reflection, yet somehow they blurred the 
image and made it appear unlovely. 

God has permitted us to reflect Him 
people never see Hlim exce pt in our reflection. 
Is our reflection true of Him, or are we mis 
representing Him Do we not show Him as 
mall and weak when in reality He is great 
ind powerful?) Do we always reflect Him 
as love, or selfishness libel His 
loving-kindness ?. J-ven if we are consistent 
enough to be known as mirrors without any 
‘at flaw, do we really reflect Him as “ the 
One altogether lovely ” 

Let us take heed 
reject Him because of the vision of the 
Christ they sc¢ 


some 


does our 


I 
omeone Ww ill rece ive or 


retlected by ils 


Egle a man’s conscience is refilled with 

power from on high, until his soul is 
restored with energy out of the Holy Ghost, 
there 1s no sure pl lve that his conduct and 
his sentiment will advance and that they 
vill finally come int keeping with the 
law of God GEORGE A. GORDON. 


geoegeing kt ledge of, communica- 
tion wv | 


ith, the eternal, unconditioned 


life of God, the hie beyond all change and 


th, | come t through Christ It is 
t the hehtest use trying to get at it in 
\ er \ Intellect cannot lay bare 
reality it is insufficient for the purpose 
ly the piritual consciousne can do 
that ‘Por what man knoweth the thin 
of a mat ive th pirit of the man him 
f which 1s in hit even so the things 
f God knoweth » man, but the Spirit 
of God And this Spirit has become our 


teacher that we might know the things 


Kt. J. CAMPBELL. 


THOU God of old, 
Grant me some smaller grace than comes 
lo the se! 
But ) 
LVaASS 
Grows by, contented through the heat and 
cold. kK. B. BROWNING. 


much Patience as a _ blade of 


<sSJe 
Forgiveness 
geet is harder than to forgive a 
malicious wrong, a harm done us, ina 
matter where we know we were right. 

Sir Eardley Wilmot was an_ English 
baronet widely known as a leader in social 
life, and a man of great personal dignity and 
force of character. Having been a dis- 
tinguished Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, he was often consulted by 
friends as to perplexing social questions. 

On one occasion a statesman came to him 
in great excitement over an injury just 
inflicted on him He told the story with 
warmth, and used strong epithets in de 
scribing the malice which had inflicted the 
wrong. 

‘Is not my indignation righteous ?” he 
asked impetuously. ‘‘ Will it not be manly 
to resent such an injury ?” 

“Yes,” was the calm reply. “ It will 
be manly to resent it, but it will be god-like 
to forgive it.” 

rhe answer was so unexpected and so 
convincing that the statesman had _ not 
another word to say. He afterwards con- 
fessed to a friend that these words caused 
anger to suddenly depart, leaving him a 
ditlerent and a better man 


<fJe 

HRISTIANITY is a 

from the importunity of sense to the 
presence mm action of the Holy Spirit 


Hi. P. Lippon 


constant appeal 


<feo 


WW" have no responsibility in this Pente 
costal age for seeking the Spint or 
asking for the Spirit Our responsibility 1s 
that of discovering the laws of the Spit 


In proportion as we are 
of the Spirit 


them 
careless of the laws of the life 
and the powel recedes 


and ol Ving 


the « Xperience fick 


In proportion a we obey the experience 
grows and the power 


G. CAMPBELI 


increase 
MORGAN. 
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HAYMAKING WITH JACK MAY 


A Woman's Life on a Canadian Farm 


By CURRIE LOVE 


said the Sedgewick livery- 


hereabouts knows 


everyone 


Hier farm is just about six miles 
sout you can wait till the boy gets 
breakfast ll drive you out.” 

Sedgewick, Alberta, and we had 

very early train—before seven 

in the morning—and were anxious to get 
te tive point, the farm of Miss 
iediately after the “ boy ” 


Jack M imn 
| had breakfast, we 
prett park-like 

of underbrush and its abundance of 

nd wild duck, three things 


started off through 


country, with its 


h endear it to the hearts of British 

It w t a year ago,” informed my 
compar that Miss May and her friend, 
M Wittrick, took up one ot the C.P.R. 
ready-1 farms, and were so delighted 
\ 1 their ise that they doubled their 
or ection, and now they have 
I of fine land as there is in the 
country, May is a daughter of Admiral 
M f british Navy. She was one of 
that | of self-sacrificing British women 
nul throughout the South African 
Wat eturned from that expernence 
With a distaste for ordinary social affairs 


Which drove her into more practical lines of 


wotk. She took a course at the Swanley 
Horticultural College, 
clusion became manager of a dairy farm, 
where she looked after the cows, delivered 
the milk, and did all the rough work inci- 
dental to such a position. After eight years 
of this Miss May became working managet 
of a farm in Kent, where she took charge 
of all the work 
garden and stock. 
farm that she came to Canada.” 

This brief sketch of the woman we were 
about to see aroused one’s interest, and as 
we turned in at the gate of the neat little 
house of which Miss May is mistress, one 


Kent, and at its con- 


erain-growing, vegetable 


It was direct from this 


saw a boyish-looking figure come forward to 
Miss May’s 
consists of stout leather boots, leather puitees, 


greet us. ordinary costume 


riding breeches of heavy blue serge, a man’s 


shirt, and a short khaki coat. When she is 


“dressed up” she wears a soft collar and 
tie, and a peasant’s smock of navy blue 
denim, which comes to her knees and is 
loosely belted about the waist. 

She doesn’t possess a skirt. ‘‘ Can’t be 


bothered with the things,’’ she says. “* Be- 
sides, women’s fashions change every minute, 
and I can’t afford to keep pace with them. 
My first reason for adopting men’s clothes 


is that they are comfortable and _ sensible, 
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nd the only safe costume for farm work 
Imagine me on a plough in a hobble skirt 


Wouldn’t I be a fine You're liable 


to be thrown off a plough every twenty 


sight 
minutes or so, and a skirt would be abso 
lutely dangerous under those circumstances 
From wearing men’s clothes to work, I 
gradually adopted them for everyday wear, 
and now I should be most uncomfortable in 
conventional feminine garb.” 





Miss Jack May and Miss Wittrick on their 


‘* Ready-made’’ Farm. 

\ charming little eighteen-year-old English 
girl, Miss Grace Hanson, 
the farm also eal 


who is assisting on 


men’s clothes, and 


heartily corroborate Miss May's views on 
the safety and comfort of masculine dre 
for farm work S oceasionally don 
skirts for social pur] but corsets, never 
[he very idea of corsets makes her shudder 


with disgust. 


Nasty, stiff things,” she says: “1 


and coat, and one has to look twice to be 
sure that she is indeed a girl 

‘We were just about to start for the havy- 
field," suggests Miss May. “ Would you 
care to come with us ? 

* Would Nothing could 
please us better, so we climbed on to the 


we, indeed!” 


vreat, rumbling hay wagon and started off 
to the fields. A big hay-rick testified to the 
activity of the previous days, and within 
a few minutes of our arrival, Miss May and 
Miss Hanson began with mower and rake 
to cut and gather the fragrant prairie grass 

At noon Miss Wittrick and Miss May’s 
sister, who is on a visit to Canada, artived 
with steaming tea, delicious sandwiches and 
cake, and we all sat down to consume a 
fine lunch, after which, much refreshed, the 
haymakers again started to work. But it 
was a windy day, and everyone knows 
that haymaking on a windy day is both 
irritating and futile, so at five o'clock we 
stopped, and 
load of the 
back to the house, Stopping, on the way, 
to feed Plutarch, the bull, 


name and registered pedigree do not detract 


seated on top of a wagon- 
sweet-scented stuff, we drove 


whose classi 


from a plebeian appetite 
back in the 
stock, and excellent stock it is 
vield 73 pounds of cream a week 


Once farmyard, we must 
inspect the 
Six COWS 
together with unlimited milk for household 
use, and four pounds of butter for the house 
Miss Wittrick sends her cream to the Sedge- 
wick Creamery twice a week and gets 11}d 
a pound for it—-practically three guineas a 
week for cream alone The cows are beaut! 
fully fat and sleek, and give evidence of care 
and attention, as do all the stock on Miss 
May’s farm 

Six strong horses, three of the mares l! 
foal, do the farm work. Miss May ts proud 
ot her horse and with reason She grooms 


t} 


and attends to them herself, and the‘ 


respond to her least word of command. >X 
seventeen pigs, two dogs 
some hens form the 
a happy 


puppies playing 


calves, seven cow 
a litter of puppies, and 
st of the 


res 
family it 


farmyard family, and 
i calves and 
together with great friendliness Miss 
Hanson has taught one of the calves to stand 
on his hind legs, and he follows her about 
like a do 

One asked Mi 


any farming theorn 


May if she had formulated 
for Western Canada, 
that it was hardly necessary, 
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Driving the Horses Home. 


because with such rich, virgin soil one did pigs is enough to lift the mortgage off the 
not need artificial fertilisers, as in England, most involved farm. 





but that if she were beginning again she Miss May does all her own work, ploughs, 
would put more of her money into stock and seeds, reaps, binds and sells her own grain ; 
less into grair She has now 150 acres in buys, sells and looks after her own stock. 
barley, wheat, and oats, and though at the last spring she not only did her own plough- 
time of writing the grain is standing anditis ing, but was engaged by one of her neigh- 
therefore impossible to tell what it will vield bours to do some of his, for which work 
to th re, it looks in splendid shape, and a she received ten shillings an acre. She 
couple of weeks of figured that  whiie 
\lberta nshine is this work lasted she 
all that is needed to made about {1 16s. 
make a bumper crop a day. 

Mi May believes The day before our 
in fait plougl arrival she and Miss 
il ’ evented Hanson had _ been 
ft in the working on the road 
fall, she would plough allowance in front of 
at the earliest pos- the farm, and each 
sible moment in the of the two women do 
pris Mixed farm % man’s work any 

ers, the day in the week. 

tution of all farm- Brown and healthy 
prol With as they look, you 
plenty of good stock, begin to wonder if 
crops may freeze and farnung is not an 
till be excellent food. ileal occupation fer 
nd, moreover, stock women; but it re- 
é trouble and quires physical 

le rk than erain strength, untiring 
cultivat ! The energy, and business 
lairy | 7T is CKX- ability to run a farm 
li profitable as Miss May runs 
1 Alberta poultry hers, and few women 
yield xl income, would be capable of 
and a <i stock of Feeding the Puppies. the sacrifice of the 
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There 
possible for the 


conventionally feminine pleasures. 
is little 
woman who does her own field work. She 
must be up the morning, there- 


fore she must go to bed early at night. If 


social pleasure 


early in 


she is not busy in the fields or with her stock 
there are any number of odd jobs to which 
may turn her hand about the 
During the winter, which, by the way, these 


she house. 


two Englishwomen thoroughly enjoyed, 
Miss May completed an excellent set of 
shelves for the living room, and built a barn 
and pigsty out of saplings from her own 
farm, She found the 


Canadian winter delightful, and the long days 


planks and straw. 


of bright sunshine and clear, bracing cold, 
so different from the damp fog of England, 
left her in the best of condition. 

“We had expected,” she laughed, “ to 
find an Alberta winter a terrible experience, 
but we liked it even better than the summer. 
Both climate and soil are excellent here, and 
if one goes in for mixed farming, works hard, 
and does not expect too much in the begin- 
ning, three years should find one on the way 











to a comfortable living, and to an independ- 
ence which is not possible in the old country,” 
“You would not go back to England, 
then ?’ 
““ Not I,” came the sturdy answer. “ For 
a visit, yes. 
not to stay. 


To see my people at home, but 
I like the freedom of life here 
the bigness of things. 

“No, I wouldn’t go back to stay. I don’t 
that wonderland. | 
know you can’t pick up gold off the streets, 


believe Canada is a 
as some of the old-country people believe. 
I don’t think the climate is the best in the 
world, or that 
bound to become wealthy in a year. 


who comes here 1S 
It has 
its drawbacks and its hardships just like 
any other country. 

* But I do 
the 
man or woman with a little capital who is 
not afraid to work. 


anyone 


that Canada 


opportunity I 


believe offers 


greatest know of to a 
I don’t advise anyone 
to begin farming here on a capital of less 
than £500, unless they are prepared to wait 
a long time for returns. In farming, as in 
any other business, the man with the most 
capital will win out first, as long as he knows 
how to expend that capital judiciously, I 
don't advise people to come to the Canadian 
praime if 
theatres and card parties. 
for these 
hard, have beautiful soil, own your farm and 
landlord, 
free, independent life, Canada is the place.” 


society, big 
We have no time 


to work 


they want cities, 


things. But if you want 


house, be your own and have a 





but 
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Life Stories 
|‘ is time that I made some more than 
] 


vassing reference to the “ Life Story’ 


Competition I initiated at the beginning of 
the yea! | know that I ought to have done 
so lor nee, but I must now offer my 
sincere apologies for the very long time it 
has tak to read and decide upon the 
hundred { MSS. sent in. I should like to 


have written to each competitor, with a 


word of personal thanks, but this, of course, 
was impossible. I feel that during these 
months of the competition I have made 
many friend The writers of these living 
locuments have taken me into their entire 
onfidencs rhe veil has been torn aside 
and the secret thoughts, feelings, experi 
ences, Which they dared not reveal to theit 
nearest and dearest, have been told simply 
wd frankly to one whom they only know 
through the medium of this magazine. This, 
then, is why I should have liked to thank 
each one personally; even it but few of 
the paper © to the making up of these 
pa L. at I t, have been greatly helped. 
<je 
Reminiscences 
Riks! of all, I must confess that the 
great majority of these MSs. did not 
strictly r to the title, “’ My Life, and 
How I ] It.”’ Somehow, it is not easy 
to tell how we regard the future; casier it 
ls Just to give an account of the struggle: 


9 


of the past, and this most of my corre- 
They 
have sent in their reminiscences more than 


spondents have been content to do. 


their outlook on life. 
<je 
The Variety of Life 
‘ios first impression I had in reading 
these contessions was of the great variety 
of life. 
women dealing with domestic 


Most of the writers are women, and 
problems ; 
yet even so, the stories are diverse. There 
is always something happening. Develop- 
ments occur in the most unexpected places. 
We complain about the amount of the 
“improbable ”’ in fiction, yet I am bound 
to confess that had many of the MSS. been 
submitted merely as fiction they would have 
been voted “‘ untrue to life’’! Life is more 
tortuous and varied than even the novelists 
imagine. 

I could not help being struck with the 
fact that in life there seems to be room for 
everybody. Here is a girl, who is thrown 


on her own resources, without prepara 


tion of any sort—a situation, alas, too 
frequent among the writers of these stories 
Yet, again and 
up’”’; life finds room for all its children 


again “something turns 

Or, rather, 1 ought to use the language of 
the writers themselves, and say, with them, 
that God finds a way. Again and again 
in these revelations there is a quiet contes- 


sion of faith in the providence ot God 
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a faith that has not been thrown 
situation looked 
intervened, and 
must be that 


and, too, 


when the 
God has 


away, ior even 


most desperate 
a door has been opened. It 
among my readers there are some who are 
in a tight corner and cannot see how the 
way is to be found. [| should like to pass 
on to them the testimony of the writers of 
these confessions ; as they have been helped, 
so, too, a way will be found for all God’s 


children. 


<je 

The Woman is Left 
_ stories have come from both men 
and women—though, as I said, the 
majority are from feminine pens. One 
curious fact, however, has struck me. 


Whilst not a man to my recollection records 
his disappointment in a love affair as being 
one of the chief factors of his life, yet in 
several instances do we get the story repeated 
concerned, of the 

How simply are 


from the woman most 

man who loves and tires. 
the facts set down, and yet what it must 
my correspondents to write of 


have cost 


things! Here is a girl who tells of 


these 
her meeting with a man, of his seeking her, 
ind the wonder and rapture of the awaken- 
ing of The courtship is idyllic, and 


then comes the day when he tells of his 


love. 


love, the rapturous time of the engagement, 
t db 


and then \fter only a few short months 
there comes a letter which says in_ bald 
language that ‘“‘ the engagement must be 


broken off.” This is not the experience of 
just one of my correspondents, or I should 
not have alluded to it. It is too painfully 
repeated. There is no word of recrimination, 
no quarrel, but just the unexplained silence, 
the woman who still cares left with only 
that tired. I 


comment to make; of 


the memory of a love has 


haven't much 


course we have only the one side to judge 


irom, and one does learn from experience 
that there is always the other point of 
view. Yet no one can read these revelations 


the quick rush of sympathy and 
But more than that, one 


without 
indignation. 


must just record one’s tribute of admira- 
tion for the women who have gone on. The 
golden romance of love has come and 
passed, but life still moves on apace, and 


these sisters of ours have kept their secrets 
locked up in their own breasts and have 
nobly found and fulfilled their other destiny, 
All honour to them. 


<So 


Happy Married Life 
FTER that, it is a pleasure to hear of 
the happy married life of so many. 
I draw no inferences from it—it may be 
just the chance of things—but few writers 
confess to being unhappily mated; if there 
is trouble of that kind it is with one’s father 
or mother, rather than with one’s own 
husband or wife. There is many a story of 
the grim fight against adverse circumstances, 
but again and again it is the union at home 
that makes for ultimate success. 


<Se 


The Battle of Health 
EVERAL of the life stories are from 
those fighting the battle of health. 
It will be remembered that I have already 
printed two such; other invalids there are 
who tell us of the outlook of their troubled 
life. Some are too sad to print, some are 
concerned with extraordinary ailments more 
suitable for a medical journal; but all are 
deeply human, and I must thank all those 
who have written. 


Is Christianity Practicable ? 
NUMBER of notable items are in 
waiting for my October issue. Our old 

friend, Mr. Joseph Hocking, has been inter- 

viewed by Denis Crane on the subject “ Is 

Christianity Practicable ?’’ The interview 

will be accompanied by some charming “ At 

Home" photographs of Mr. Hocking, his 

wife and daughter. ‘‘ The Work of the 

Wind" is Miss Amy B. Barnard’s contri- 

bution, whilst Mr. Basil Mathews, M.A., who 


has been touring through Asia Minor, 
describes a journey “ Through the Cilician 
Gates '’—from Tarsus to Paul’s Plateau. 


October being the last number of the pre- 
sent volume, I shall next month give my 
plans for the new 
I think I 


can say | have some 


ee 


numbers. 


surprises in store. 
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POSITIONS FOR LIFE 


The Advantages of a Civil Service Education 


GEO. E. CLARK 


A Talk with Mr. 


7 T* problem of what to do with the boy 

is yearly difficult 
In the old days the youth followed 
the 
son to his own calling, 


is becoming a more 
one 
in smith 
apprenticed his and 
the baker’s boy followed his father into the 
bakehouse. But, the 


modern father has to find a new occupation 


the footsteps of his father ; 


generally speaking, 
for his 
duplicated in the case of the daughter, for 
to-day the policy of getting the girl to earn 
an ideal for the 


son. The problem, too, has been 


her own living is not merely 
few, but the 
parents. 


general practice with most 

There are boys and girls who seem more 
fitted than 
and for whom a post in the Civil Service, a 
bank, firm, offers fair pro- 


sper ts. 


for clerical work for any other, 
business 


ot 
come to this decision have cause for gratitude 


or a 


Thousands parents who have 


that they are sending the son or daughter to 


train at Clark’s College, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
Ihe story of this institution and its 


branches is one of constant development, 
particularly during the last half-dozen years. 
Since he founded the College in 1880, the 
principal, Mr. George E. Clark, F.R.G.S 


has helped some 70,000 young people to good 


, 


positions in business and Government offices. 
At a rally of old students he has to address 
his immense audience through a megaphone ; 
at one time he engages the Queen’s Hall for 
a prize distribution; at others the Albert 
Hall or Earl’s Court; and if he is ever in- 
clined to forget that he has helped so many 
to an honourable livelihood, the daily post 
keeps him in the fact. 

It goes without saying that 
himself a division clerk 


mind of 
r a man who, 
the 
Service, started in 1880 with one pupil in 
the north of and 
8,000 students in attendance at 


second in Civil 
nearly 


Central 


ha 
the 


London now 


College and branches, must be an interesting 
personality. It was the pleasing expe»xriencs 
of the writer to have a little talk with Mi 
Clark one morning recently, and to inspect 
the spacious premises of the Central College. 
Mr. Clark is a born organises and teacher. 


He sees everything; he supervises every- 
thing ; he is “‘ Clark’s College,”’ and this one 
can well believe in examining the face of 
the man, with its keenness of observation, 
intuition, practicality, capacity for organisa- 
tion, power of linguistic expression, deter- 
mination, and abundant vitality. He is 
over educational schemes or 
visiting the branch buildings, of which there 


always busy 


are some two dozen in outer London, as well 
as provincial ones at Leeds, Swansea and 
Cardiff, with more in contemplation. Two 
in this and 
with 350 teachers on the staff, no student 
in one 


managers assist inspection ; 


escapes individual attention, even 
of the largest classes. 

There is an excellent system of checking 
the work of the student by monthly tests, 
and at any moment the principal can gauge 
a student’s prospects of success in a forth- 
Parents who think of 
educating a boy or girl with a view to study- 


ing at the College consult the list of recom- 


coming examination, 


mended schools for a practical general edu- 
for obviously the “ all through” 
The lad who will 
never want Greek, but will need a thorough 


cation ; 
system has advantages. 


knowledge of German or commercial geo- 
graphy, had better start betimes on one of 
the latter instead of on the classic language. 

Youths trained at Clark’s College for the 
Civil Service compete for boy clerkships at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, and to this end 
attend the day class (fees from /4 4s. for 


twelve weeks), evening class (fees from 
{1 15s. for twelve weeks), or full course in 
evening class for eighteen months i not 
successful before (48 8s., with extras lor 
some subjects) Boy clerks are employed 


at a salary of 15s. a week, rising 1s. a week 


each year, in various Government offices 
the British Isles As a youth ceases this 
work at the age of eighteen, he begins 1mme- 
diately on appointment to prepare for a 
second division clerkship; for this he 1s 
allowed ervice marks,’’ which outside 
candidates cannot obtain. If successful, he 


starts with a salary 


with still further prospects of promotion. 


ot £70, increasing to £300, 


yR> 








POSITIONS 


The fees for tuition for this examination 


are for the day class from £5 5s. for twelve 
weeks up to {16 16s. for one year; and for 
the evening class from /2 2s. for twelve weeks 


up to £7 for one year. The full course in 





evenl! lass up to two years, if not suc- 

cessful before, costs /12 12s. The age of 

entry for a second division clerkship is from 
vent to twenty years. 

Vel pular are the assistantships of 

Cust nd Excise, for which the age of 
entry neteen to twenty-one. 
Much t ork will be out of 
loors or in seaports, and the 
il il salary is /80, with good 
prospect { promotion, The 
Coll for the day class 
art 1 I to those for boy 
lerkshiy but those for the 
evenil ] are rather more. 

For astant clerkships and 


Dp] tary clerkships in the 
General Post Office tuition is 


ilso obt bk Of similar na- 
ture to the boy clerkships are 
th | I nent ” boy clerkships 
under t L.C.C., for which ex- 
iminat re held regularly ; 
but they are permanent, with a 

| from 15s. a week to 
{15! : I Students also pre- 
pat r men clerkships under 
the L.C. re ot entry twenty 
to thirty, and salary from 27s. 6d 

W i week Che class 


fees for t re the same as for 


econd vision clerks Messen- 


el l tmen study for ap- 
male sorters, and 
DOY 1 rs for appointment 
iph learners. One 


tance at the 





t tees are payable 
it special rate Phe prepa 
rat ry { ional and preliminary ex 
d tuition by correspondence 
departments of the work 
Gil 1 women train at Clark’s College 
ppotntments in the Savings 
Post Office, and other depart 
Civil Service and L.C.4 The 
rl re most suitable for ex-high 
etween sixteen and eighteen 
nd the women clerkships fot 
‘ teen to twenty Ex-Council 
iy become female telegraph 
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FOR LIFE 


learners and female sorters in the General 
Post Office. Other girls qualify as typists 
for Government offices. 

No small part of the work at Clark’s 
College is the preparation of young men and 
women for business life. They enter news- 
paper, shipping, and insurance offices, banks, 
business firms, the Stock Exchange, and 
many become secretaries. In this field there 
is no competitive examination ahead nor 
an age barrier. Twelve to eighteen months 


Mr. George E, Clark. 


is the time usually allotted to this. For 
youths there is a junior business course 
and a senior one; for girls, a jumior com- 
mercial course and a senior one, also a short- 
hand-typist’s course There is also a higher 
commercial course for business men and 
adult students in the afternoon or evening. 

Students start work on any date; no 
time is lost, and from three to six hours’ daily 
s expected from the student at 


preparation 
home. Clark’s College justly describes itself 
as ‘the world’s head-quarters for practical] 


specialised education 








THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by 


“WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. Postal 


Order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be 


them by 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


post 


sent 


Address all communications to “ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


BOOKBINDING 


An Occupation for the Craftswoman 


Training 

A GIRL must be prepared to crowd into 
six months what the average boy ap- 

takes seven years to 


prentice to a binder 


accomplish ; but if she takes a year she will 
still need all her energy to learn the woik 
The 
anything from £30 to {100 for the six months. 
It is the fact that 
to be compressed into a limited space of time 
that 


thoroughly. cost of training may be 


so much knowledge has 


makes the somewhat 
A well-known 
an interesting 


training expen 


Sive woman bookbinder in 


article on the subject gives 


an apt illustration of the difference encoun- 


tered by men and women binders * In 


the trade workshops there are forwarders 
and finishers, both being specialists, and 
neither knowing anything of the othe 
branch Ihe crafttswoman, on the other 
hand, almost invariably sets out to combine 
the two, thus requiring from the commence- 
ment to be both artist and artisan The 
term forwarding and ‘* finishing are 


making of a 
the 


applied the 
book from the point when it leaves 


respectively to 


printer hand in sheets till it receives it 
cover of leather, or leather and linen com 
bined, as the case may be, and the design 
j nd working 1 gold leat a suitable 
dl { on it rand back Ot these 
1 | esses the woman tudent will usually 
t florwal he more dithicult, since she 
is probably unaccust d to handling tool 
ch as hammet knives and squares with 
degree of dexterity Pheretore it 1 
visable before all to bear in mind that 
too uch attention and trouble cannot be 
while at the forwarder's bench 
If she learns to back and cut a book with 


uracy and kill her work at once has 


‘no amount of subse 


quent decoration, however elaborate, will 
hide the faults of bad forwarding, and no 
expert will pass a badly forwardea book as 
a saleable article Most women are 
more attracted to the finisher’s than to 


the forwarder’s bench, and it is not the least 
difficult 
her pupils appreciate the absolute necessity 
which 


part of a teacher’s work to make 


ot mastering the different 
go to the making of a 
thought should be 
gold leaf.” 

Another told 
answer to my various questions, that, “It 
the 
of bookbinding appeals to such a 
very difficult 
No cheap class of work 1s 
A pupil 


a vear can either start a work 


Processes 
book 


given to 


before any 
design and 


lady bookbinder me, in 


is not over stocked, but highest class 


limited 
business to 


public that it is a 


obtain chents 
lady undertaking at all. 


at the end of 


worth a 
shop of her own, or, if she is good, 
the 
take her on as 


very 
teacher she has learned with will 
assistant, and if the pupil 
learnt 


further 


olten 


has the ofter of staying on where she 


it is of great benetit as giving he! 
contidence.”” In 
remark that the 


handiwork held 


expericncs and passing | 
might 


of women’ 


various exhibitions 


throughout the 


country nowaday are very useful as a 
means of introduction to possible buyers 
and that this is as good a way as any fora 
crafitswoman to get known It might just 
be mentioned, too, that work — of a humble! 
kind—-is to be had at free libraries, but the 
pay is not great—about /1 weekly. In 


will have to 
which will 


iterial he 


starting tor herself the girl 
allow Jé20 to 30 for plant 
include a certain amount of m 
depend 


future must 


wrker hei elf 


future like most 
largely on the w and on the 


luck which attends her venture. 
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HOW TO BECOME SLENDER 
AND HAPPY 


N”! least among the physical disabilities ot 
women is their natural tendency to embon- 





as 3 lb., and this without discomfort, purging, or 
sweating, 

In slight cases a single bottle often effects a 
complete cure. Naturally the length of treat- 
ment depends on the extent of the obesity, but 
its success In every 
case is assured, and, 
above all, it is per- 
manent. After only 
the first few doses 
the benefit of Anti- 
pon is realised. You 
teel lighter you 
weigh less you look 
younger the fea- 
tures regain thei 
outlines—the figure 
shows a_ reduction 
in measurement 
you become slender 
again. And with the 
elimination of the 
disfiguring, congest- 
ing fat you gain 
fresh health and 
vitality. For Anti- 
pon is a_ splendid 
tonic, and incident- 
ally it imposes no 
irksome restrictions 
as to diet. 

A lady of Birken- 
head writes 


*T commenced 
taking Antipon a 
fortnight ago. I 
then weighed 12st. ; 
now I weigh tro st. 





12 lb. I am more 
hs than pleased with 
ae dat mes such a good result 
tte was “aM ‘ in so shert a time. 

I shall recommend 





} . From natural causes women are much 
re prone to put on fat than men, but while 
man regards his increasing fatness with com- 
piacenc’ umn) ip 
proach t toutnes 
is 1cau unxiety 

1troul yeve;ry 

In I 

] ecia 1S this 
true to-da when 
sports, d es, and 
the tas! of the 

ment all call for 
slend ind 
limne i figure. 

In their endeavour 
to escape rt ird 
feared inci 
pient stoutness many 
womer ently 
follow eagre 
diet 
tems ( ex 
ercist ict ) 
cour t und 
water! I | 

Yet t ich 
pre { . LATE 
wol id] nd 
that t gure i 
lost it itural 

ce ndthat 

r the | LKeT 

) fact 

()r 1 eat a ~ a 
t f Vila 7 t 
t if <« ery u ; 
il : of . , 
But to b there Intip 
oO reiiet, 

‘ or 

rm I in 
Antipor t reat specific for ll forms of 
Desity | many years past thousands of 
wor of life have proved for them- 

es that Antipon is the safe, certain cure for 
the Lot superfluous fat. 

What it is done for them and is doing for 
= | re to day Antipon will do for you, 
! is f rantes of proved efficacy behind it. 
wit t ery first dose the cure’ begins, 
Whether 1 uperfluous fat is merely subcu 
z eco nternal Antipon eliminates it. By 


of the treatment the weight ha 


been reduced ry half a pound up to as mu h 


your treatment 
wherever I can.” 


The youthfulness of face and form are brought 
back by Antipon. Stoutness—that dread _ of 
youth and burden of middle age—is completely 
and permanently cured by Antipon, which, it 
may be added, leaves the skin smooth and free 
from wrinkles. Endure the trouble no more 
begin Antipon to-day. It is sold by all chemists, 
stores, ete., at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle, and 
is stocked by wholesale houses throughout the 
world, or will be sent direct (post free in the 
United Kingdom) on receipt of the price by 
the sole manutacturers, The Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.L. 












Raw fruit sometimes disagrees, 
but BIRD'S Custard and stewed fruit 


always agree |! 












= ££ m@! | wl mi 2 
' ‘ “a te te im | Pat 


The golden Custard for 
the golden days is ‘BIRD'S: 


Served with the Fruits of golden 
Autumn,no dish can be more delicious, 
or more health-giving. 

Try to-day, Birp’s Custard, 
with stewed Greengages or 
Plums, Apples or Pears, 

Birp’s Custard is very valuable 
to growing children in Autumn. 
The daily changing temperature at 
this season, demands an increase of 
body-building nutriment. 


Bird 
the Nutritious Custard 
supplies this, and enables the children 
to store up health and energy against 


the coming winter. 
In Pkte. 2 for 14 Boxes 4d & 7)¢4, LARGE 6)¢ Tins. 









































TURKISH BATHS 
_AT HOME. 


v ry form of Hot Air, 


All +} 
Vay r, Perf ed, and Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
privat e n ically, and wi il lute safety in your 
o rox 

Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirabl 
feature, and p ci everal exclusive advantages, sucha 
Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable 
Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened by the 
neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate— no 
assistant is required; Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 


Prices from 35/-. Write for “‘ BATH BOOK,” No. 24, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. Rona’ st. ‘Uonaon, w. 





TWENTY 


different ingredients are used in the 


MANUFACTURE of 


og 


Tomato Catsup 


and these being skilfully blended by our special 
process produce a Sauce fit for a king- 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable 
APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and !/- per bottle. 























BERMALINE 
BREAD 


A Wholesome — and 
Nourishing Food for 
Family Use, delicious to 
eat and Always Fresh 
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COMPANIONSHIP 
- PAGES * 


Conducted by ALISON 









Motto. By Love Serve One Another 








How, When and 
Where Corner, 
September, 1914 


M* DEAR COMPANTONS,—To most of 
you this letter of mine will come just 
before the day on which we are celebrating 
our fifth birthday. We will all wish our 
“very many happy re- 

As I write I have reason 


Companionship 

turns,”’ no doubt. 
to believe that many of you will be having 
a sort of birthday celebration in the shape 
of our Special Effort Day. My thoughts 
very busy that day, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 5th, with you all who have told me 
that you are going to “‘ do something ’’ upon 
Indeed, I shall be a sort 
of wireless telegraphy operator, and be send- 
goodwill to 
Well, I wish you, 
one and all, good luck and happy success. 
Our four children are worth all any of us 
can do to help on the Violet Fund. And it 
does want help, for, if you study the sub- 
scription list to the end of June, you will 
find we i ' 


will be 


it for our Scheme 
ing out thought-messages of 
many places and people. 


have still a good big sum to get 
together to meet our obligations this year, 
So I am hoping that a very large number of 
gifts will come in as the result of that day’s 
busine You have never failed me yet 
since I undertook, in co-operation with you, 


these responsibilities, and I do not believe 


you will. Let us each just do our level best 
and contribute our “ mite ’’ when we cannot 
do more, and then all will be well. 

Chere is an old Greek saying that may 
be a most useful suggestion for us all at this 
time 

swilt Kimas s are best: a long delay 

In kinds takes the kindness all away.” 


My Letter Box 
has a good many interesting contents just 
now 1 must choose a few for you to see 


1k 


Ns 


> 


Suppose we look at 
coupons first. 
A new member in Jamaica heads the 


the newly filled 


number. MILpRED T. Lopp (age 11) writes : 


“One of our friends takes THE Quiver, and as she 
lent us the 1913 numbers I saw the H.W.W.C. I 
am very interested in the letters from the Com- 
panions and so I would like to join. I saw there 
were a good many members in Jamaica; that made 
me feel more like helping than ever. I am so glad 
that Violet, Lena and David are able to be in Canada 
instead of in a home. My father was in Canada 
two vears ago, and he says that Alberta and British 
Columbia are lovely He says Vancouver is a fine 
city 


OLGA Mary Pritcuarp (North Wales) 
writes : 

* We have been taking TuF Quiver for many years, 
and I thought that I would like to join. I am eight 
years of age on Christmas Day. I am sending a 
stamp for a certificate of membership. With love. 

“7S I will send my photo some day.” 

And her sister MuRIEL, who is twelve, 
says : 

** We have been taking Turk Ovuiver for many years. 
I have read the Companionship Pages always, and 
find them very interesting. Will you please have a 
competition on making up a story about some 
country in Europe 

It is jolly for sisters to join us together, 
for they can concoct plans, and work and 
play in a happy, united fashion. 

“Do you think I am too old to join your Corner ? 
I am eighteen on Friday. I do love reading it. I 
am nurse to a little girl and a boy—such sweet babies 

and we take Tur Quiver. I have read about the 
Special Effort Day, and think it a very good idea 
Hoping you will let me join, and wishing your 
Corner every success.” 

That note is from Dorotuy M. Pratt 
(Northants), and we are delighted to have 
her as a new Companion. Will you write 
when you can, please, Dorothy ? 

ELEANOR CHAMBERS-HUNTER (age 12; 
Aberdeenshire) says: 

“IT have heard such a lot about the H.W.W.C 
from mv friend, Jean Best, that I should like to join 
too. May I, please, have a badge in the form ofa 
brooch. for which 1 enclose a shilling? With love 
from ELPANOR 








. 


WOODROFFI age 


THE QUIVER 


GOLDSCHMIDT (age 13) joins 


m ¢ Province, South Africa. 
ve of A ed to join the H.W.W.C., but 
never quite le up my mind till now is 
pretty little town, and we have a very large 
1 in which I have lovely fun. I don’t know 
thing al t Violet, and would be pleased to try 


elve me as a member 
write to 1 t ng me all particulars 


1 will rec 


Please tell us about your big garden, 

| the fun you have in it. 

MARY JA ige 13; Glasgow): 

Dear ALISO» I have read Tue Oviver for some 
I] t H.W.W.C. best Ihe protégés are 
nterestin I ill try to get some of my 

nds to join. I go to the School. We get a 

t many k I am usually very busy I 

ding the different letters very much. Love 

Companior urself. Your new friend 

*P.S Please end me a badge a pendant I 
n eda 


Grenada 
and ALice E 
Neither sent a letter, 


members join in 


WELLS (age 
14 


Two new 


ITH E 


us 


16), 








o we must look forward to hearing from 
them before long 
We have yet another Australian member 
in EeRIcA Wetsn’s sister, Artie. She sent 
me the following letter 
My pi \ul »-l am writing to vou because 
I t l Tne Cor inion 1 alwavs read the 
( panionship pages and read the letters of the 
Companion My name is Ailie Welsh, and 
t hit Wel 1 Companion alre l 
ten vears old last Januar, Igotoa hool pust 
i t wav away from ir house, and I love my 
s ( TPREL Last quarter I came top in 
t lasswork in , ind I came top in all 
t rate subject well. IT belong to the tenni 
s l, and I am getting on very well l 
n |} t ind swimming in the 
ind e and basket ball in the 
I t Il am glad when winter 
t t ein the sumimn but 
| \ nt vimming is In 
' la | 1 } 
nd I went t 
i nd I t 
t f ihe 
t 1 thir 
nt nation 
tN 
I then faded away; then a 
1 in ling two doves, wit 
I n nd then the ithine t 
\ ] une round it; then 
tain lifted, and about 
Lin black and white, wit 
nad then girls dressed in 
ld, ther dressed in silver, and 
nt t nt preci metal 
] t 1 f nd last il nd f 
t ( in ‘ i 
! t id ire din ld 
1 { n of the Metal ind 
d te, with an a t 


all kinds of fruits, and she had flowers in her lap, 


and grain and coal at her feet, and all the others 
gathered round these two It was the best of all, 


and the curtain had to go up several times because 


the people clapped so hard. 1 live in Rushcutters 
Bay, quite near the water, and a little wav away 
from the baths. Opposite us there is a park for 
children and their attendants only, and there is als 
a cricket ground. I am enclosing a shilling for the 


Fund, and I am making nmi rap books to send 

later for the Christmas treats f the poor children 

I must say good-bye now I remain, vour loving 

Companion, A\inte We tsn,’ 
Now for some 


Letters from Older Friends 


After such a long silence I ht 
letter, wrote Daisy VALENTINE 
*but I must beg to be excused tl 
going away for our holidays t 


I have lots of things to 





Special Effort Day is a splendid 

many groups of energetic Compan 

be a great s cess I cannot 

the day, bi anvhow, I will t 

* special We are ing this i to Pitloct I 
Perthshire Every one says it t lovely place, ar 
as none of us has been there before we are lookir 
forward to having an interesting month. I hope t 
tell you more about it when I come back. Ia 
finished with school now, and in October I go tot 
Universit, I was delighted t ee the letters fi 
Violet and Lena in the July Ouiver. It is alwaysa 
great pleasure to hear that they are hapy Pl 
forgive this rappy note I shall write a respectabl 
letter next time I enclose a p for 2s. 6d. Wit 
love from your affectionate Companion, “ Datsy.’ 


Daisy will write about her Pit 


] hope 


lochry holiday—the Va of Killiecrankie 
and the beautiful Falls of Tummel—and 
the other lovely surroundings 

GIRLIE Bupp sent me several copies ol 
her magazine, the Sunbeam, to read. It is 
indeed a sunny little budget, and a success 
ful one too, from our point of view as money 
makers, as you will notice 

You ! n to think I et tten t 
is such a thir ist H.W.W.C., but is 1 
the case writ * 1 have t fin ed reading 
Violet's and Lena’s letters H hapy they | 
seom t I It n t t l ld t 
tobogganin ‘ it fun na love to have 
chances it n ttorn \ | | rt 
send Lena lett for mm) i read ind | 
should simply | to | e it | know it Ww 
Interest ll Sunbeam read Now I n t t 
vou how the Sunbeam 1 ] n Verv w 
so far I ti I have five n from them, a 

] 

a little of my wn | ket mone Il am trving hard 
to think in original plan f Special Ettort D 
As to the Christmas Serap B Competition, can 
we write little a nt c nt place I 
was not quite re if that was what you meant. I 
hey we may ha i draw titton r son 
thing to d t lrawin n I had n 1 
to enter t t to writin ! tition t uu 


Girlie asked if I thought Jean Best would 


let her see the Violet if she sent copies of 

} 
the Sunbeam to het 1 feel sure it would 
be a pleasant exchange for the two editors. 
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Kodak 


pictures will never let 
you forget your holiday 


A holiday snapshot is the strongest link in the chain of Memory. It is a link 
that will never break, but will always keep the chain intact, the Memory active. 
The scene in a Kodak snapshot cannot be forgotten—a Kodak never torgets ! 


And one little Kodak picture of happiness sets your mind wandering in the 
fields of memory, until the whole chain (of which it formed one link) is rescued from 
the void of Forgetfulness. They are well worth saving, too, those happy memories 


Take a Kodak and the memory of all your good times will never 
fade. Without a Kodak, there is little or no happy aftermath 
toa holday. A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 


Don’t waste your holidays 
this year: take a Kodak! 












Remember, you can learn to use a Kodak in half-an-hour. 
There are Kodaks at all prices, from 30/-. Here are seven: 
Vest Pocket Kodak - . - . £110 0 

° ? )? 


No. | Folding Pocket Kodak . 2 0 
No 3 Folding Pocket Kodak ° . - 312 6 
No. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak - - 410 0 
No. ta Special Kodak (Cooke Lens) - 817 6 
No. 3 Special Kodak (Zeiss-Tessar Lens) - - 1 0 0 
No 3a Special Kodak (Zeiss- Tessar Lens) - - i2 9 6 


And then, for the children, there are Brownies, from 5,- up to 50/-. 


iny Kodak dealer in your town will 
giad fo give you fuu fariicuars, a fl 
Kodak Limited, wa — 
Kingsway, W.C. / “4? | 

















A holiday without a Kodak is a holiday wasted. 
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PUTT TLLLLLLLLGLLELLLLLULLLLLLLULLLLLCLGELLLLGGLLLLCGeee PRPC CO MMM 


Quality and Reputation hehind both 
ZEBRA & BRASSO 


The smooth, jet-black polish. The polish that speeds up the 
The ease in which this result day’s work. Common «sense 
is obtained. The time saved. and modern requirements 
The cleanly method. These demand BRASSO—the polish 
are ZEBRA polish points that that cleans brass _ properly. 
make a resistless appeal. Buy Quality and reputation have 
a tin to-day. made BRASSO— premier. 
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Rowlands’ 
Miacassar Oil 


an ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for all who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 


MAIR 


Avoid doubtful preparations which 
contain Lead, Spirit, or other 
dangerous ingredients. 



























This cele- 
brated oil is 
the only pre- 
paration for 
the Hair which 
contains that 
Delightful Per- 
furne—Otto ol 
hoses. 
















It is guaranteed free from any 
deleterious ingredients, and as it Pene- 
trates to the Roots it will replace the loss 

of the Natural Oil in the Hair, the want of which 









causes Baldness. Ladies and Children should always use ft, 

as it lays the foundation of a Luxuriant Growth. It is also prepared Jo a Golden Colour for Fair 

Hair. Sold in 36, 7/-, 109, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and Rowlands, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. Avoid cheap, spurious nnitations, and Buy only Rowlands’. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


1 shall expect to hear their news after 
seeing each other’s productions. 

As for Girlie’s query concerning the 
competition. Yes; I mean the books to 


be made the most interesting possible, with 
and notes alike. The writing must 
be very clear, of course, and the descrip- 
tions must be thought out carefully, and 


lengthy, and, all, written 


pi tures 


not too above 
for boys 

It is always good to hear from our old 
IRENE’S letter con- 
tained gifts from herself and from MARJORIE. 
Writing from her New Zealand home, she 


Says : 


and givls. 
COLLIERS. 


friends the 


‘Dear Atisoxn,—I am afraid you will think I 
have forgotten you, as you have not heard from me 


for so lor I have had some money from the last 
show here, but I have not had it until a day or two 
wo. It ht you would rather have money I 
earned than ordinary money. I got five prizes at 


the show, 


ind as I only put five things in I was very 


lucky. I got First for buttonholes, and First for 
darn; Second for sponge, decorated basket and 
fancy worl There was a very good show, although 
it was very | in the year. 

“We have holidays now, and when we go back to 
school we ll have a new cookery room. The room 
sa nice large one, and it has very nice appliances. I 
wish you could come and see it. I would love to 
take you round to see everything We have a 
bieycle, but I have not had a ride all these holidays, 
the are wet. Ihe trees are looking very bare 
now, and all the fruit and berries are picked. The 

vers are in flood, and there are slips on the railway 
in As t is only May, I do not know what it 
will be in t iddle of winter, I hope all the children 
ire well yourself. The 5s. is trom me, and the 
2s. 6d. trom Marjorie,—I remain, your loving Com- 
panion.” 


I think these girls are very kind to give 


up their prize money so often, and, indeed, I 
do value it ‘‘ more than ordinary money.” 


I was glad to hear once more from 
Dorotuy ApAms (Hants), and to receive 
her gift to the Fund. 

‘Il am s rry,”’ she writes, “that I have not 
vritten 1 frequently, but really I have had no time, 

ra n prep’ is over there is always some- 
where t We always take Tue Quiver, so I have 

n i to see that our proteges are still getting 

splend The district around here is covered 
vith fruit nd, especially strawberries, many 

tions of baskets being dispatched from this 
Station vearl We have a dear little fluffy, sandv- 
ind-white } n, Which | am going to try to sell for 

r Fund; t kittens are rather common. I shall 

male Special Effort Day, and try to gain 

We hope the kitten will fascinate some- 
body, Dorothy, and win a good price. 


More Earned Money—from Canada 


A long and happy letter comes to me 
from KATHLEEN CoLLyER (Canada). And 
with it her collecting book and the fine 

108 


a 


/ 


sum of {1 4s. 7d. You would enjoy thé 
whole letter, but there are too many this 
month from which I must quote. Towards 
the end she tells me that she took the copies 
of Isabel Hale-Stenton’s letter to school, 


“and perhaps we will get some Companions. I 
think that PuHyctiis BrissENDEN’s suggestion about 
the photos would be lovely. 1 am sure most of our 
Companions would be delighted. 

“P.S.—I have kept this letter, thinking that I 
would send in our money, but I got f1, and then I 
thought 1 would make some more, and so I have 
kept it so long. Dorothy and I made the money by 
selling flowers—daffies, tulips, lilacs and primroses. 
Do write, Alison, for I love to receive your letter. 
We have just received the June Quiver. I am 
delighted to think that our Four are happy, and 
that everything is going on well. I have glanced over 
THE Quiver and am so glad to see that there are new 
members. Love from us both.” 


More earned money, you see. Kathleen 
and Dorothy, thank you for all your loving 
help. 

Another long-silent member who recently 
wrote was Dora ATHRON (Essex). I had 
asked her how the Girl Guides of her corps 
were getting on. 

“Very well, thank you,” she says, “except our 
Captain has had great sorrow, for her husband has 
died, and she is leaving do hope we shall 
have another nice Captain. I have done very well, 
and am now a ‘silver fish,’ that is, I have gained a 
very coveted medal. 1 am the only Guide in Essex 
who has one. You have to do very good work, and 
gain twenty-six out of thirty badges. I am so de- 
lighted I have got it Please give my love to Violet, 
Lena, David, and Philip.—Yours affectionately.” 

Well done, Dora. I wish you would tell 
me more of the duties and obligations of 
the Girl Guides, and some of your experi- 
ences in winning the badges. 

Janet ANDERSON (Glasgow) says: 

“I see 


published some 


by this month’s Quiver that you have 
* prodigals’’ letters, and I am atraid 


uuime deserves the same name. It seems such a long 
timme since I last wrote to you that I am almost 
ashamed to write again. But I am sure you will say 
* Better late than never.’ I was very sorry that 


the subscriptions had fallen short, and I hope that 
such will not happen often. I am sending you a 
small subscription, but I am saving up to send some- 
thing better for your Special Effort Day, so I will 
try and not spend all my money when | go for my 
holiday. I am going to stay at Largo, in Fifeshire. 
This place is quite near Leven, where you have many 
Companions. Perhaps I will meet some of them when 
I go. We have had very warm weather lately, in 
fact, too warm for working in a stuffy office all day. 1 
have been busy all the year with my evening classes, 
which continue all through the summer, but that 
does not keep me from taking the same interest in 
our Corner, which I enjoy every month. The descrip- 
tions of all the places are so varied that it is quite an 
education to read some of them. But I am not a 
good correspondent, as you must see. I am so glad 
to hear that Philip is getting on so well, and I am 
sure it must have been a pleasure for everyone to 
read his report. I wonder if you are coming to 
Scotland this year? Will there be any chance of 
your coming to Glasgow ?”’ 








THE QUIVER 


such a bad correspondent as 
igine her 
I shall want to hear if any of our 


she im anyway, | always enjoy 


letters 


leven members and she met. 


KATHLEEN PETERS (Yorks) told me she was 


going to Scarborough for her holiday. 
party of us he said, 


| re will it i big ; 
I am counting 


ind we hope to enjoy it very much 


the n i before we go. Our Persian cat, 
F lutts l i about, has had a kitten. We 
ill it it is a month old to-day 





KAPPEL QUAYLE Dickson (London) was 


another whose handwriting I was delighted 
before mec 


to have again. 


‘Dear Atisox,—I am afraid you must think I 
have forgotten all about the Corner, but really I still 
take a great interest in it; my only excuse is that I 
I 


very busy at school, and have not had 
1 holiday since we arrived in England over a year 
igo, but hope to have a rest from my studies next 
month I is a very good idea to have a 


iave been 





Special Efi ut it is rather difficult to think 
of anvthing can do alone I am racking 
my brains, so hope to have thought of something 
before September 5tl 1 should so like to know 
Violet's age, for 1 intend writing to het I als 

intend to go in f ne or two of the other compett- 
tlon 1 have en ous such a nice choice this 
montl I am afraid that I have been planning to 
do so much in mv long-looked-for holiday that I 
will not get thr it all I remain, vour affection. 


ate Companion 
I shall 
papers, Kappel 
WINNIE At 
lowing letter, for 
Many of 


wishing all schools 


look out for those competition 


AMS (Kent) sends me the fol 
will 
doubt, 


sent parties to 


which she receive a 


prize. you, no will be 


Paris in 





the same fashion. 

“My pEAR ALISON Very many thanks for the 
letter received. Of course I was very pleased to 
ear from 4 Although I have not written for 
s 1a long time, I hav ften thought of vou. You 
know I am no letter writer I can't express myselt 
n paper But n I ive got some news Last 
veek-end wa f term, and we had one of the 
best | idavs I i\ ever had. Iwenty-tw ot 
ent to Paris, and perhaps you would like to he 

t we did. It would be impossible to tell all in 
letail, as | have very little time. 
We went er | the 12 o'clock boat on T 
lay, and the sea was a lin as calm could be When 
ve arrived at Boulogne we on got through its custom 
ind int t n There we saw many of the 
Boulogne womet n t ‘Strawberries,’ * Post- 
rd I penn 
\ft i long nev we arrived ind w 
tin me | ind the nolse wa 1b After 
dinner w nt on to the Boulevards and had ps 

t flee, It wa imusing to sit down at the 

nt | ment ind watch everyone 


On Friday w nt to Notre 


Dame, and it is 


J i fin WW limbed to the te Pp tal 
| nd many t ve had to stumbl n hand 
ikn it v 
In the aftern ‘ nt to the Louvre, but it 
possil f tot 1 all because I have 

very little time now I lav evening we went to a 

waxwork sl] ‘ nal ome ixwork was a 1 leep 

n ur, and | ed on tiptoe and then saw 





that he was wax, and we all laughed. There wer 
many good scenes from the Revolution, but they wer 
terrible Then we went to a room of mirages ; it was 
quite a small room, but all glass, and reflected s 
that it looked huge then coloured lights shone, an 


all different scenes were shown by the 

had told us that it was impossibk 

certainly agree, it was so lovely 
“On Sunday morning we went to a French sery 


lights ; pe 
to describe it, and | 





and it was quite enjovabk I don't know w 
people must have thought of our French singing, | 
there it is, we sung as heartily as any I forgot t 
mention Saturday. Ve went to Versailles; the 
train had other seats on top, but they must have be: 
very dirty, I think. The park at Versailles was ve 
nice We saw the little hamlet of Marie Antoinett 
her mill and dairy ; they were so picturesq 


“On Monday we went shopping, and in the after. 
noon to Bois de Boulogne by the Seine It was vi 
nice, especially a very charming waterfall, but I w 
rather sorry to hear it was artificial, as I think Nat 
| 


must appeal to me very much indeed. Mond 
evening we went to the opera Samson and Delila. It 
was quite good, and there were pretty dances aft 


wards 

‘On Tuesday we went to look round another 
church and then came back 
om. le always joke at sea kness, but never s 
ssing was dreadtul—up and d 





. t 

for an hour and a half. I hope | never go thr 
it again I was not ill mvself; but fancy seeing 
after the other » below deck! T was laid uy 
next day, and felt decidedly queet 

*Must stop now, but bet 1 close I should! 
to say I was pleased to hear trom you that 
little proteé i ettin n well. I was so ple 
to hear of thet I have not read THe Oviver si 
last holida ina I have quite a nice budget t ] 
when I get hor Will send you a P.O. when I get 
}heonnne \ I iffectionately, * WINNIE 

Betry Wetsu (Lanarkshire) was another 
who reminded me of the old proverb “ Bettet 
late than never.” 

tell \ l, hh ivs, * how delighted I was 

with mv badge I wear it always. [lease excuse m 


certincate and 


n not acknowledging the 
4 nt think I have 
: " " t 


light in reading 





the pages the mee THe (Quiver 
comes In I good reason to | 
proud ot 4 I don't mean thos 
like me I ear that our Four 
ett n plan ot na g 
i Special | ndlid Perhaps i the 
Effort \ to say Fiv 
before lon be worth trving ! 
lwo letters have reached me irom 


Dororuy Lam (China). 
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“Golden Shred” 


The Premier Marmalade of theWorld 


Stands Alone 





as the purest, cleanest and brightest 
Orange Preserve, made under the 
most hygienic conditions, in the best 
Pema factories in the Kingdom. 
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The M, ‘armalade that made the 
itter Orange famous 
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BURGESS’ 
LION OINTMENT 


@ CURES Varicose ond all Uleers, 
2 ceases W hitler toils, every form 
lL We sand or Skin Disease, 


Cleansing reryt ans’ng Sole 
‘ or post fr 

"59. Gray's Inn 

-C. Estab. i867 Advuce Grats. 





























AVALON JEWELLERY 
FASHIONED BY ARTIST CRAFTSMEN. 
piece represents 

t “ os 

‘ 1e-made jewellery 

ste for N et of Designs, Free 
AVALON CRAFT, $2°RMAN ROAD, ator 














C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lv, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 










SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 







For your fine linen use rabine. 
It repared ink which marks 
y and does not burn the most deli 

** Arabine will save you 
m leal of ve 
pene no ‘heating an ordinary pen does it, 
t n from yc dealer, write the 
g P.O. for size res quired 


D. FLEMING, Moker **Arabine”’ Ink, GLASGOW, 


allt 
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A Skin like Velvet | 


: to the touch—delightfully soft 
. and delicate and endowed with 
the beautiful glow of _ perfect 
health—is the reward of every 
woman who uses 











BEETHAM'S 


a-rola 


the famous emollient cream which has won widespread popularity, 
id ie “~ even amongst the most fastidious society women, by its wonderful 
mentioning this paper efficacy as a protective preparation for the skin and complexion 








and we wild ruard a “e 
you for free triad (any even under the most trying conditions of weather and climate. 
Ninedom) a box of  Lea-tola cleanses and purifies the skin and ensures that youthful | 
Tooth Paste, Kose  fteshness and beauty that gives every woman an irresistible charm. || 
Bloom vafp h | 
, Soap, ¢ 
| 


Bottles 1/- and 2/6 at all Chemists and Stores. 
M. BEETHAM & SON (Dept. Q®), CHELTENHAM. 
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WHERE HELP 1S NEEDED 


Where Boys are made Men 
and Girls are sensibly Trained. 
The ARE THI A amd “CHICHI Tik ot S 
appeal for 1,000 new d re ww ente ye © the b 
Navy oo © entered the Me t Ser 
being: maintained in th lat vi) boys a 1 ow gw 
the ‘0 Ht " 


THE mS REFUGES for 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


Founded 1843 Incorporated 194 
atrons The KING and Q 
President: The EARL OF JERSEY. GCB - 
Treasurer: W. E. HUBBARD, Esq, 17 St. Helen's Place, B.C 


DONATIONS wares SOLICITED. 





























F OTS BED ‘TABLE. 





Can be instantly raised, 



































lowered, reversed or Ht. BRISTOW WAI 1 I N f MI NI Y « PELAND 
inclined. Extends over ‘ im SHAPTESBURY ANENUI Ww. 
bed, couch, or chair, and | aso 
i ideal lable for 
teading or taking meals ® 
in bed lo change from e 
a flat table to an inclined Py 
ealiag tank, seni . SCRUBBING. 
press the push button at : ROTS LINOLEUM | 
the top of standard. It ‘ wes 
cannot over-balance + 
(Patented.) Comprises Bed-T ble, ts 
Reading Stand, Writing *- : 
lable, Bed Rest, Sewing ’ moet : . 
# Work Table, Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, ete. * oleum. #3 
Rae yied pecenan Bp oped eee =a ad Woad To e176 a irewenn toon the Ronuk noton the lip 6 f 
No. 2 nt A ta le Tray and Automat . 
kders (as 4 £116 0 
No. 3 te as No. 2, but Polished Oak Top and 5 
rior t 2260 
No. 4.—Complete as N it Polished Mah ogany Top <r 
and all Metal ? Nickel-plated £330 * 
Money refunded a. full to those not completely satisfied. . 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. . 
Write for Booklet A 24, ® 
J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), . 
x 171 New Bond Street, London, W. “a * 5 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP 


like England's It makes people feel sleepy. Also 
during this time of the year people generally get sick, 
and the plague starts. In - and it is spread- 
ing rapidly, but {where Dorothy is] seems to 
have few cases only this year. Yes, I love to read 
English books, especially those by Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and some other great authors. Since I 


came to I could not get any interesting ones, 
but I have asked a triend to send them from Hong 
Kong I ive a piano in the house, and so that 
also is a companion. I love music just as much as 
books Mother is sending me Tue Qutver, and I 
expect to spend a great deal of time in reading all 
that I have left out. We are making a tennis lawn, 
ind it w ready in a few days’ time. My love to 
all the Companions and yourself.—Your sincerely.” 


If our prospective new Companions in 
China are as excellent correspondents as is 
shall gain much by _ their 
shall we not ?. It would be nice if 
she would give us a word picture of “A 
Morning in Our School.” 


An Australian letter is 


Dorothy, we 


joInINg 


from Doris 






FERRETT (Queensland) : 

* Dear ALIsoN,—I suppose you will think that I 
have forgotten you, it is such a long time since I 
wrote t , but I have been so busy, and just after 
Christmas I had a slight attack of diphtheria, and 
when | was better we went to Sandgate tor a month, 
ind ther n we got back, we had to begin sewing 
ready f me to come back to school 

Byt iddress you will see where I am at school; 
I like being here very much It is a big school; 
the ul xty-two boarders and a number of day 
girls. W ire just about a mile out of town, on a 
hill w verlocks it We have a large piece ot 
ground, t tennis courts, and a basket-ball court 
I like t umes very well, but I have only just 
started the last-mentioned, so don’t know much 
ibout it We had a tennis match yesterday, the 
S 1 Tear Mistresses. It was very exciting, but 
in t end the girls won 

“Our magazine is just out, and it is a very 
good one this tin Some of the comic cuts out of the 
examina 1 papers were so comical. One was, * The 
Gulf of } is full of ice, and bananas grow there 
plentif Bananas and ice go well together, 
lon't t 

‘I have taken a snapshot of the Eastern half of the 

nd I will send you one to put in the Com- 

" | s if vou would like to have one I am 
waiting x sly for the next Quiver; Daddit 
lwa nds them to school to me. Now I will tell 
V somethir ibout . It is situated mght at 
t toy Dividing Range, and the soil is of a 

rrible red, which makes all your white clothes a 

t red time, which 1 ch a bother when vou 

, wl garden is doing splendidly, 
table garden; the pumpkins 
were V well as the other vegetables. The 
flower | s looking mice now, and the grass ts 
nice and n I will have to close now, as I must 
get rea t t evening service, So you must 
excuse this short letter; but I may be able to add 
Some to it before it is time to post it for the 
Engli veek “ Dorts Ferrerr.” 

ISAI Donson (Lancs), in a beautifully 
written letter, asks 

Ha ever tried to grow a fern under a glass 
bottle It tid that there i » much fern spore 
Scattered ea r that has not achance to growthat it 
vou turn a wide-mouthed bottle or glass jar upside 
down anyw in the garden a fern will grow under 

it. I tried it in 1908, and in a little over two years 


PAGES 


two tiny ferns showed themselves above ground. I 
left them underneath the bottle until they were big 
enough to pot, and I have them in a pot in the 
house still. Best love to you and our children from 
your loving Companion, “ ISABEL,” 


A number of our garden lovers are sure to 
want to experiment as Isabel did. Let us 
hear if any have already heard 
the theory and tried the plan. What kind 
of fern is yours, Isabel ? 

BETTY (Jamaica) wrote just 
before leaving for England, and sent her 
subscription. 


others 


BALFOUR 


ALLIE MacLean (Argyllshire) told me 
about a jolly picnic they had. 
KATE and Ernuert Epwarps (Suffolk) 


sent me a cheery note, with a special gift of 
five shillings to help make up our shortage. 

CATHERINI 
is saving up for our Fund and will send a 
regular yearly subscription. 

Epirn Penn (Gloucestershire) returned 
her collecting book with her quarterly gift. 

MARJORIE HEARD (London) wrote a long 
and interesting letter on the visit she and 
KATHLEEN paid to Kew 

Vera Kirksy (Australia) wrote brightly, 
just after 
getting new members for us. 

KATHLEEN Perry (Staffordshire) enclosed 
a gift to the Fund in a kind little note. 

Dora STEWART (London) also wrote, tell- 


CoLLison (Canada) says she 


Gardens. 


her holiday, and said she was 


ing me about her birthday. 

Jeannie Forses (Aberdeenshire) sent a 
little note with a gift of beautiful moss and 
orchids that MAry had gathered for me in the 


glen. 

Mrs. McCasu sent a very kind letter, with 
gifts from CHARLIE and herself. 

Irhese are just a few gleanings out of 


could be made from my letter 


Gifts that 1 must specially 


many that 
pile this month. 
acknowledge are the one of 2 entered as 
from ‘‘ May” in list; Walter G. 
Marshall sent me two shillings from Barbados, 


our 
with a kind note ; and a little blue envelope, 
whose postmark was blurred beyond inter- 
pretation, contained a postal order for two 


shillings for the ‘‘ four children.” 


Competition Notes 
One of you asked, just now, tor a competi 
about We 


tion some country in Europe 


will give prizes to the best letter on 
‘My Favourite European Country, 
and what I Know of it” 
Seniors and Juniors can try this. 


The 
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Seniors will, naturally, be able to tell of has been, as long as I remember seeing him. 1 
literature and social matters of which the believe that he gets hi living by delivering circulars 
littl D ple l t ki vi \ tl " l and SAvin ; bills He wishes evervone 
ittie people do no know , lousan good-day’ with a very friendly smile, and always 
words must be the limit of the Essay; this - “ s we oA = a ! me all I _ vial | In Al 
t he rst « eathet ucK he wears this jovial look 
will give good scope to the writers, though that really does one good to se jovial look di 
I cannot promise to pul lish the whole of ; , Every da r wn this road, I meet dozens of Aire. ic 
} ue terriers if t ‘ mi seem ( 
the prize-winning one Papers must reach ‘ n fact, every family seems to own re 
I i ne Some are friendly, and a mpany me part of Al 
me by October Ist the Vv; some disdain to look , irecti : 
' \ = way ; me disdain to look in my direction; but of 
Perhaps the Juniors (under 14) who do thefe ts one that I particularly dislike. — He looks so 
i grumpy, and reminds me of a spoilt child. I mean , 
not care for this subject will write the story e always selects (and fights for) the cosiest. sunniest pir 
of the First Christmas Day in verse—yjust spots to lie in, and among all those dogs he does SIg 
: : hot seem t nave me ml S 
h a little poem as they would like to "%S°™, ve | ki 
sometime I go, for ac inge, through the gardens ras 
p on mother plate on Christmas mornu of a lig florist and nursery gardens ere There is 
1 or 
: | | way t h, and it beautiful to se¢ 
o give her pleasurt . } Wal nh itiful 
t ; : t isands of sweet peas, or roses, or cl inthemums 
OROTHY OWE! ( : . ales) oO | I - , s 
1) y Pow I 13; S&S. Wal ul out in bloom DoroTuy ; 
Self 
and Marion R. W » 8; S t tr 
1 Ma K. Wi , » somerset his is Marion's letter at i 
the prizes in th inior Competition on — 
i : : ¥ My prar Au » I am writing to tell I 
Che Things I Pass on my Way to School have mile to walk t | t] 
hay amu t Wail t First I ¢ I 
Both have written with much care and 4 field that is in front of out ll the rest of 
a the wav 1s a i it is \ tv, and $ 
tne and I congratulate them I eres ' ; ' " | 
ft tree i 1d io a Wid Trou 
Sa eee Trot 
vuld like, also, to y that JOHN MuRRA\ piece of gra t te easy f nveyances t Soar 
1 ich ot It » pretty wit ‘ 
(yRAY ive Q3 Dumbartonshire has done pa aa , - rs rt + ’ 
( Is ae 5 ™ pean Secs taiei os 
ll well , John; your ragged-robins, | daisic koo pints and 
W ilso, is | FECH WOES .o , aS, poewss 
bla ds t 1 ‘ I ind vellow 
lial ind I S S i especi ! ti 
| t 
“The Things I Meet and Pass on my Way t ‘ ind 1 | the neing ast ' 
to School.” s pinto the | | 
wing In t in t n ere Vv in 
S ‘ . i tl 1 | e hoot t bla I n, I ng f d 
n ! t I totit d ia ** MARION 
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Are you troubled by 


czema or Pimples? 


ARE you rried day and night by itching, burning eczema, or are you 
disfigured by this distressing skin illness? If so, remember that you need 
not suffer in this way. Whether yours is dry, weeping, or scaly eczema 
ines not matter, for in either case Antexema will tree you from it. 
Antexema instantly arrests the progress of the trouble, and soon all signs 
of eczema vay Send for Free Trial Bottle at once. 

Humiliation, discomfort, and annoyance are caused by disfiguring 


pimples at 1 face spots, 


and frequently an eruption of pimples is the 





first 








sion of seri illne Therefore, get Antexema and clear your 
skin, Not ; Antexema a cure for eczema, pimples, face spots, and 
rashes, but it also cures bad legs, bad hands, skin irritation, red, rough, 
r chafed skin, and every similar trouble. 

ns + die en at Autatoen 4 supplied by all chemists and store 
ryw \ f Cash (¢ Army 1 Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod's 
\ Park rn W ‘ I rs Drug ¢ und Le ; & Burrow 
; : i fron a, Castle Laboratory, 

‘ \ name Deleon, 
andbook kin 
I Trial f Ai nentenn and Autonome 

_ 
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Use for 


“ 
vw 

v 

¥ 

M 

. y 

every milk purpose ¥ 

for indoors or out of doors. ¥ 
“Ideal M i ist the finest dairy % 
1 to the consistency y 

of crea Guaranteed free from var M 
boas ‘ NN 

( ¢ pre eTVval t w 

For Baking &c. \ y 
y 
: ¥ 

With Tea, &c. y 
My 

4 


For a Beverage 
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AUTUMN FASHIONS 


Madam! Save cash by buying direct. Our Autumn 
and Winter Fabrics are the correct fashion. Our 
| ailor-made Costumes, Coats, &c., are the latest styles. 
Our Furs are Wonderful Value. 

Patterns and Catalogue Free. 












THE 
ASK FOR THE 
’ 
‘Perfect’ Coat |! « MODENA” 
: With Good Costume Cloth, 
Velvet Collar. sat inal Nilsen 
ajetecanacineticn 1/6 ver ya 
46 inches long 
Bus Costume 
> jeasur Cloths, Tweeds, 
, Serges, Corduroys, 
(\ i) 34 Whipcords. Tartans, 


3° 1/4 to 3/6 
inches. 1] Coat Cloths, 





a ial 21 Neve, _. 
n oo s Carls, 
Navy Nap / 2/6 - 6/- 
In Super Nap, 
a Purple. || Blouse Fabrics 
rown, ¢ 
Brown. O& J, yrming waslaty 
avy / 6d. to ‘2/- 
Wonderful Value 
Cash refunde PATTERNS AND 


FASHION BOOK FREE 


LEEDS. 























HARTLEY & C0., 7 176 Stanningley Road, 
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THE PEOPLE WE MET 
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SEEGER’'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
SEEGER'’S tints os 
Triai Bottle. faa d bair any ral 
OWN 





Bk 
Dakk “HiuOWN LIGHT 
BROW BLACK, 
AU KI RN or GOLDEN 
SEBGER’S has o cutee 
f FOUR 


er 
Ht N DRED AND SIXTY- 


S44 THOUSAND 

SEKS SEEGER'S 
; r ner lead, mercury 

si t I sulphur A 

m - rtilicate accom 
ott 


q Bat ach ! 
ERGER'S Ss yrs anent 

and was — », has no grease 

* and< doe t burn the hair 


at “ 
Stores Hai rére asers 


everyw 
Hixp es (WaveERs) LID. 
Finsbury, London. 

















COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrof me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
I enclose One Shilling. 


forward a Certificate. 
(Signed) 
Address 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 











THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


What it is to be Famous 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


| HAVE attained eminence, but shall try to Margate in prehistoric times she, with 


to r mv honours meekly For I her kind, womanly heart, had been deeply 
t that while some have great- interested in the relays of small cripples 
née thrust upon them and others lightly sent down to this Home for the bracing air 
ere ire those again who dig ind health-givu inds, and had noticed 
t 1 dig for hidden treasure, yet the toil which the most pained of the wee 
neve! t lo the out-thrust chin and hirplir lads and lassies had to undergo in 
the | ty look I therefore say “‘ Avaunt!” order to get to the edge of the water; so, 
Ly Sir John Wirk is a ver with her winning smile and dainty ways, she 
bus\ nd I am ditto with dot O, 1 mancuvres nd manceuvred, and begged 
S] will in the world. we tind it ind vested, till she got enough money 
di e in two places at once It to buy a neat, roomy trap, with a good- 
' ! tin 1 we natured ) y tor motive-powel and in 
visited 1 ther the Cripple I lome t thi lor year the frailest of the cripples 
Mar + 4 other dav we ma ed it re tra ported between the sands and 
It tiul » delightful, in tact, that 1 | lom«e jut though resenting it all he 
for % , : ‘f no other. I hold coul the « old moke succumbed, and 
ntly repeated t hae t old lad with moistened eves, 
| ) then have seen a dead 
The Dead Donkey key te believed her, but though | 
| e litth thet { make it | ty to read the obituaries 

, bel revularly lL not noticed this one. 
She mitided to 4 l kor at the small cripples had 
1] frequently or trom farther 
ly, though troubled, 
1 ' 1 miled and cozened, 
terest i t t to replace the late 


lool \! \! { { _a sturdy little 

trottme to the sands 

of tiny cripples and 

11 t: \ ttier picture | have 
ttl ! | { igh it leit my education 


matter of dead conkeys, 


it oO t erudition to guess why I 

elf 1 1 episode | once asked 

_ ol] t kind ot veather we were 

| | to er was laconic, and, 

for to | | uught somewhat vague. 

mv) ut Well, this is summer and 

Il but ot wint t ditterent !”’ My 

oO el ‘ t to t ntle reader is—that 

| ‘ ' { { time when all young 
] { where the grass ts green 


ty, where birds flit 

ad cows and other 

th ti naked eve and 

re What all this means 

ti ii retired to ry, very specially to a 
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wee cripple pent up all the year round in 
ome London alley, with dreams in_ his 
irt which have been borrowed from some 
re fortunate children dreams which 


ve wakened longings that make his lone 


line pensive with the wonder if ever he 
shall gaze on their realities—what it all 


means to a maimed and lonesome boy or 
rirl every kind heart must know 


What a Few Shillings can do 
Yet it costs so little to materialise these 
' 
sions For ten-and-sixpence—a sum so 
lightly squandered in holiday time, yet so 
easily given by some and gathered by others 


ind rippled child can be sent for a fort- 
ht to one or other of the Ragged School 
Unio many Homes in the glorious coun 
try by the healing, dazzling seaside 
Think what such an outing can do for one 
ot these trail one it can not only give 


im such a elut of visions as can transform 


land into a paradise, but it can 


ilso hange even frailt, mto vigoul and 

put linger tan on the most pallid 

tac Every child we sa it Margate was 

it-brown and neat, for though many come 
land torn trom ill quarters ot Londor 

ppl children’s clotl s kept in all 

the Home ‘ that the little one have 

lf-respect added to health, and all this 

tor ten-and-six! One day in the woods 

it J.oughton and = elsewhere—including 

train and eatables, costs only a 

Is it needful to sav anything more ? Not 
to a | heart But L would specially 
ppe to every member of the Crutch-and 

Kindness League to do What can be done 

t] lirection for the little one with 

whom he or she correspond Phe essence 

{ this merciful League vhose members are 
it 1 over the world, 1s the writn 

f I letter to e poor cripple 
wr the pur] t all particu 

Tr} to a ) ho Ki i 

hild lelight i etti i. letter all to hi 

he I lf, is a most kindly and helpful 

to do, and the onl t for entrance 

i t! » other fees 
Stil le every member, | am certain 

wish, there rt ye, I feel sure, 

ho ] e also the power to give their small 
thar ich an outing before the ummer 

) t retore my | ¢ ] the 
ortunity before them, tho really 


no part ol the Crutch-and-Windne nM heme ; 
it is a sort ot extra pecial of love 

All further particulars concerning — the 
Crutch-and-Kindness League may be had 
for a stamp from Sir John Wirk, J.P 
Director and Secretary, Kagged School 
Union, 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road 
W.C., by whom, also, contributions for the 
children’s holiday will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Ihe Misses Doris and | 1 Abel, A lale South, 
New Zealand; Mi \. Adar Darts th Park, 
London, N.W.; Miss Joan M. Andrew Hethersett, 
Norfolk; Miss Gertrude Atkin, | ite, S , 

Miss Olive Bonsey, Clifton, Bristol 

Miss Annie Cant, In 1 N.B.; } C4 
Auckland, New Zealand Miss E. ¢ \ 


Kent; Miss Constar ( ce, M n, N Sout 
Wales; Miss Ivy C. ¢ tt, ¢ W AY | 
Charles E, Corpe, | lin New Z ! 

Miss Nellie Davies, Clifton, Bristol; M belli 
Donnelly, Weston r-Mare, Sor t 


Miss M. B. Entz, M n, New t \\ 
Miss Mary Errington, Ware, H 
Miss Doris Fi t 
Dundee, N.B 
M Green, Auckland, New nad \ \ 


al 





liss Lee H W ( Ml 
Harmsworth, Deal, | Hat 
l intle, W. A 

M Jouba Jou 2 lca 

M Laura Wid H Mi 
| t Kirwan, 5 Ed 
l in Akaroa, N ind 


the M s Carrie and N N W I t 
We tm rland 
Miss Rankin, Kilmarn N.B Miss A. I t 
iw and nephew, Horace Pullan, I ,Y t 
Misse Elizabeth RK nd Gerts I ] 


Kannow, Ireland 
Mrs. H. M. Shepherd tton Bonnington, Leic 
Miss Anna 1 ner, G uwich, Wh t 
Miss D. Upshon, Y.W.C.A., Fort, 1 
Miss G. A. Vicary, |] pton, Devor 
Miss Florence Whitt A nd, N 





Wro ton, | 

M Hi I I Ada G { } 

{ Miss M ! wi , $3.) 

Ix leen Me in, D thy Oliver, Hi I 1 
(gwen Morgan, Fulneck ' a | 

Dorris Varley, Muriel ¢ iret \ 
Whitlock, Winifred Tur iret 1 
Dorothy I irpia, Mary uth, n {1 Whi 
bln t School, Finchley Group 

M Madeline At l lalene | J 
Hert! Ceci H [ 
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nothing to equal Lavona Hair 
Tonio for stopping hair falling, removing 


dandruff and making the hair grow. I 
, ‘ mM ‘ nel 


Tate ve. Dour, 
TAA4h HM NOVA: 


“Nothing to equal 
na Hair Tonic 


for stopping hair falling, 
removing dandruff and 


making the hair grow,” 
says Miss 
Fritzi von Derra 


The celebrated Hungarian classical 
dancer, whose delightful and original 
and the 


performances in London 


Provinces met with such enormous 


SUCCESS. 


Satisfaction 
Positively Guaranteed 
or Money Returned. 


Your chemist will give you his personally 
gned and px binding guarantce 
to return your money if you feel dissatis- 


Sitively 


fed after using a bottle of Lavona Hair 
Ponic It matters not what you hair 
trouble is — dandruff falling hair —dry 
brittle, or grey hair—even complete bald- 
nes Lavona Hair Tonic is guaranteed 

remedy any of these conditions and 
your money will be returned without 
juestion if it fails. No risks whatever. 





Your decision is absolutely final. 


Lavona Hair Tonic is sold under this 
personal guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back by all leading chemists in- 
cluding Boots Cash Chemists, Harrods, 
Whiteleys, John Barker & Co., Self- 
ridges, Army & Navy Stores, Junior 
| Army & Navy Stores, Parkes’ Drug 
Stores, Lewis & Burrows, Taylors’ 
Drug Co., Henry Hodder Ltd., 
Timothy White Co. Get a bottle from 
| your chemist to-day and try it on 
| these liberal terms, or it may be 
obtained direct from :— 


Tokalon Limited, 


** Tokalon House,” 




















SESE REESE 


| 212/214 Great Portland St., London, W. 
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G.C.R. 
RESTAURANT 
CAR SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


Od da LONDON (MARYLEBONE), 

RUGBY, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, 

SHEFFIELD, HUDDERSFIELD, HALIFAX, 
BRADFORD ANCHESTER, &c 


YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, 

SHEFFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER. 

OXFORD, SOUTHAMPTON, and BOURNE- 

MOUTH, with direct connection to the ISLE 
OF WIGHT 


NEWCASTLE, YORK, SHEFFIELD, NOTT- 

INGHAM, LEICESTER, CHELTENHAM, 

GLOUCESTER, NEWPORT, CARDIFF and 
BARRY 





MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALIFAX 
HUDDERSFIELD SHEFFIELD NOTT 
INGHAM, LEICESTER, BATH, BRISTOL and 
TAUNTON 
Through Carriages between HALIFAX and 
ILFRACOMBE. 





MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, GRIMSBY (for 


Oo OF O the Continent), CLEETHORPES 


MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE AT ANY TIME TO 
SUIT THE CONVENIENCE OF PASSENGERS. 





For particulars of Train Service and Special Travel Facilities, etc., apply any Great Central Station, Agency, 
Dean & Dawson's Offices, or send post card to Publicity Dept., 216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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BLOUSE STYLES FOR HOME 
DRESSMAKERS 


By *‘GRACE” 
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ADVERTISING 


Reduces the Expense of Sell- 
ing Good Products. Hence 


ADVERTISED GOODS ARE BEST VALUE. 

















WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF A NEW 
SYSTEM. 


\I = 


YOUR HAIR 
COMES OUT 


In Combtuls 
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Ita Pity When 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Shampoos and light dressings of 
Cuticura Ointment remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation, and pro- 


mote hair-growing conditions, 


s SAMPLES FREE % 


| iil 


‘ sold 
I arest 
} “ i DOOR 
N i hk. Towns 
A I I ape Towr 
MM 1 Bomba 
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TITTTTITTIITITITITITITITIITTINT These volumes are clean, healthy, TTT 
| scientific, and direct replies to the 
AU questions which must be answered, +4444: 





= WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY, OR YOUNG WOMEN — 

— AND MARRIAGE Dr. Mary Scharlieb. —- 
= PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE E 
is 4 Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. E 
— WHAT A BOY SHOULD KNOW E 
Dr. A. T. Schofield and Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson. 

4 LIFE AND ITS BEGINNINGS Dr. Helen Webb. E 4 

: FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD f = 


Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. 


BEFORE I WED, OR YOUNG MEN AND MARRIAGE t 
Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. y 


TYTTTTTTT Write for prospe iving full contents. 2/6 net mmr f 
11] each ot al! Bookseller cr post tr 2/1" 


SURSUCESESEESTEE from Cassell & ¢ ] La Belle imvage, Ulli 





























A Selection of 


CASSELL’'S VOLUMES 


LIFE AND THE GRACE AND 
WAY THROUGH VIRTUE 


By the Rev. F. B. Meyer. B.A., By the 
D.pD This volume deals with the 
central things of life, and will be 
read eagerly by thousands of people. f 
( loth, 3s. id. net 


RELIGION AND IS THERE A 
TEMPERAMENT HELL ? | 








BisHor oF DURHAM. Cloth 


gilt, 2s. bd. net 
“A iw 


By the Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, ot - il $ Of 
B.A. Cloth, coloured top, 3s. 6d | eer inte maa “Y ~ 
net ley, the Re er Hor 
Se ae pee were eee R. H. I 1 men of 
Weth fist ” u : ee , . 
CAN WE STILL Stiff paper | Is. net 


FOLLOW JESUS? — LIFE'S UNEX- 


M.A., D.D. 128. pages. Cloth PECTED ISSUES 














gilt, ls. Gd. 1 Aod other Papers ov Character and Conduct. 
dees nend By the Re W. L. Watkinson 
ing 90 om uneuual deswes D.D., LL.D With Portrait 
le Frontispiecc Cloth gilt 6d 
CA COMPANY, LTD. / BELLE SAU ONDOD 
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REAL ENJOYMENT 











A Cup of Pure Cocoa, well made (preferably with hot milk) 
to suit one’s particular taste, gives real enjoyment to the 
most exacting. 


THIS IS ALWAYS CERTAIN IF YOU INSIST ON 


wy BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
AND TO THE PEOPLE FOR NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


1728--1914 










PURE 
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HEALTH-CIVING 


‘Vem, «=—« PLEASANT. COOLING. 
; REFRESHING: 
ee 
Ne Sat 


& INVIGORATING. 
a 
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Ky 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


uperient which will 


epressing 


moler 


is no sater or more acre 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
BENEFICIAL ae Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
ALL CASES Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


It eve ‘ i t d Natural 


Biliousness, 


IT 1S VERY 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household remedies at all times. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Sait” Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 








A Favourite Everywhere 


M°VITIEs PRICES 


DIGESTIVE 


“The Premier Biscuit of Great 


Britain. 


SEND YOUR SUMMER CLOTHES 

to CLARK & CO., Dry Cleaners, 
RETFORD, when soiled, stained, spotted 
or creased. They will be returned in 
a few days, looking like new. 

CLARK & CO. pay postage or carriage one way. 
Ladies’ Dresses or Gentlemen's 
Suits cleaned for 4 « 
CLARK & CO., 

34 Hallcroft Road, RETFORD. 





Head Ointment 
/ Kills all Nits & 
and Vermin ° 
in the Hair. 
\ Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock 








DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
Pa =) BU) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 











